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PREFACE 

A world of wonder, undreamed of thirty years 
ago, has burst upon America in the discovery of a 
marvelous Age of Glory on this continent, a thou- 
sand years before the landing of Columbus. No 
tale of the Arabian Nights is more extraordinary, 
no story of exploration is more filled with excite- 
ment and romance than this discovery of the great 
Maya Civilization of America. 

In America have been found pyramids greater 
than the pyramids of Egypt, in America lie ruined 
highways comparable to the great roads of Bome, 
in America still stand carved temples as great as 
those of Ancient Greece. These have been plucked 
by American explorers from the maw of the tropi- 
cal jungle of Honduras, Guatemala and Yucatan. 
Savage tribes, which have defied the white man for 
four centuries, still harass the expeditions sent 
from the United States, the jaguar and poison- 
snake dispute intrusion, and the blue fog of fever 
hangs over aU. 



yi PREFACE 

Mystery lays its magic fingers of glamor on this 
miknown past. The history of this andent race is 
written on monuments of stone and books of bark 
— ^but they still cry aloud for some one who can 
learn to read them. The secret of America awaits 
the key that shall unlock its riddle. 

America for the Americans is not a jdirase of 
policy, it is a statement of a fact two thousand 
years old and more. The Western Hemisphere is 
not a New World, but one with heritage and tradi- 
tions as noble as those of Europe. To give the 
American boy of to-day a knowledge of that great 
civilization which has lain unknown for centuries 
in his own land, to increase his pride in his 
heritage, to stimulate his patriotism in what Amer- 
ica has been, as well as in what she is and is going 
to be, is the aim and purpose of 

The Auihob. 
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THE AZTEC-HUNTERS 

CHAPTER I 

IK THB JAWS OF A MAK-EATEB 

The boy stood tense, the razor-keen point of 
his machete held ready for the thrust, as he f aoed 
the cronching ocelot. 

The green eyes of the great field- jaguar glared 
in the gloom of the afternoon, under trees through 
the foliage of which the sun never pierced. The 
tip of the creature's tail twitched from side to 
side. The muscles rippled beneath the splotched 
black and yellow skin, as it crouched lower for the 
spring. 

Willingly would Qin, the Indian lad, have given 
place, for he knew that the ocelot or field-jaguar 
rarely makes an unprovoked attack, and still more 
rarely when it first awakens and seeks its evening 
drink. But, whence he stood, there was no re- 
treat. On the faintly marked track leading to the 
drinking-hole of the wild creatures of the forest, 
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the boy fonnd himself shut off. Tangled lianas 
and tropical creeping vines made an interlaced 
wall on either side. If he turned or retreated, the 
ocelot would be upon him. If he advanced, the 
animal could not retreat, for the river ran behind. 

Only the screaming of the macaws broke the 
stillness, for smaller creatures grow dumb when 
the ocelot stalks abroad. 

The lad's fingers closed more tightly upon the 
handle of his machete and his left hand shifted 
on the string of fish that he was carrying. 

It was none too soon. 

The ocelot lowered its tawny head slightly and 
leaped. 

As the yellow and black body sprang into the 
air, Qin tossed the string of glistening fish slant- 
wise before the creature's eyes. At the same 
time, he threw himself forward on the ground, 
under the great cat's spring. 

The ruse succeeded. 

The ocelot, like all wild creatures, alert to every 
danger, turned its head in mid-spring to follow 
with its glance the sudden silver gleam that 
flashed across the path. 

In that moment of divided attention, Qin, 
crouched on the ground, thrust upward with his 
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machete and stabbed at the tawny belly beneath 
the outstretched daws. The blade found its mark, 
but the lad's cramped attitude and his boyish 
lack of strength prevented the stroke from being 
mortal The steel gashed open the ocelot's body, 
partly disemboweling it. 

The animal snarled with the pain and, turning 
as it landed, clawed at the boy. 

Qin sprang up and back, but not quickly enough. 
One of the daws caught his shoulder and ripped 
the sleeve of his magfuey fiber shirt. 

Boy and ocelot faced each other. Their posi- 
tions, now, were reversed. The wild-beast held 
the path. Behind the boy flowed the river. 

True, he might escape by plunging in the water, 
for Qin knew that the ocelot — ^though it sometimes 
follows turtles into a shallow stream — ^would not 
attack him when swimming. On the other hand, 
the river swarmed with alligators, and, while 
these seldom made an unprovoked attack, the 
lad was aware that the blood flowing from his 
wounded shoulder might arouse the sluggish crea- 
tures and bring them upon him with a rush. All 
this flashed through the boy 's mind as the infuri- 
ated ocelot, made savage by the pain of his wound, 
sprang forward and up with extended claws. 
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If those fore-daws should readi him, Qin wae 
doomed, for in such case, the ripping hind-daws 
would readi forward, and, with a downward 
stroke, tear him to pieces. The lad leaped back- 
ward, almost to the river's edge, jabbii^ forward 
with hia machete. 

Again his stroke was true, bnt again his boyish 
strength was too feeble for a vital blow. The 
machete landed full in his attacker's eye, yet 
failed to pierce to the brain. 

There was no time for a second stroke. Qin 
leaped to the ocelot's blinded side, and, grasping 
the stem of a tree-like vine, dimbed np it for his 
life. 

Once again, the boy was almost too late. The 
ocelot, striking with one paw, as a cat strikes — 
half-blinded, however— laid open the calf and 
hed-bone of his leg. 

The pain was agonizing, but Qin, with every 
nerve tense, gritted his teeth and dragged himself 
higher. There, where a dropping rootlet of the 
Strangler Vine cramped the slender stem up which 
he had climbed, he rested to take breath. 

The snarling of the field-jagni&r filled the air. 
Twice the great cat leaped for its prey, but Qin 
was out of readi of the ocelot's spring. More- 
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over, the vine stem whidi the lad had climbed was 
too thin for the rending daws to grasp, and the 
gash which had partly disemboweled the ocelot 
at Qin's first stroke was rapidly draining its 
strength. 

So far, the Indian lad was safe, but a swimming 
sensation in his head warned Qin that he conld not 
much longer support his own weight, even with 
both arms thrown across the matapolo. He 
wedged himself in the crotch of the vines, as best 
he could, but loss of blood was telling fast. If he 
could dimb a little higher, into the branches that 
roofed the forest, eighty feet overhead, he could 
rest more easily. Then, however, he would place 
himself in the ocelot's power, for the creature 
could dimb a tree like any cat. 

Snarling and growling with rage and pain, mad 
with thirst from his wounds, the ocelot crawled 
down to the river bank and lapped the water 
greedily. Then, as its blood trickled down and 
reddened the waters of the little stream, a new 
foe appeared. 

There was a swirl in the water and the gaping 
jaws of a ten-foot alligator darted from the river. 
The half -blinded ocelot saw its danger a moment 
too late. It sprang back, but its paws slipped 
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on the muddy bank and the cmnching jaws dosed 
upon its head. 

Out sprang the sickle daws, but their savage 
sharpness rattled harmlessly on the alligator's 
scales. The ten-foot reptile churned the water 
with a couple of strokes of his mighty tail, drag- 
ging the ocelot down, down into the stream. Not 
even the great jaguar of the mountains could sus- 
tain such an unequal struggle, and, before half a 
minute had elapsed, a stream of bubbles rising to 
the surface of the river told the end. 

Qin commenced to climb down, but, when half- 
way to the ground, his nerveless fingers gave way, 
and under the weakening force of the reaction 
and of loss of blood, he fell to the soft ground 
below. 

The shock of the fall restored him to consdous- 
ness. His hunter's instinct awoke. It was the 
pairing season, and the mate of the ocelot would 
not be far away. The boy had escaped death but 
narrowly, for if the alligator had not come to his 
aid, the wounded ocelot would still have had 
strength enough to finish him when he fell uncon- 
scious. Qin realized that he dared not face its 
mate, hot on the blood-scent and palpitating with 
revenge. 
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Safety lay in the plain between the heights 
where he now stood and his home on the Sierras 
de las MinaSy whence he had come that morning. 
If he conld only reach the little village of Copan^ 
inhabited by ladinos or half-breeds — ^not true bred 
Lacandones, like himself — ^he conld secure assist- 
ance. A Spanish padre visited the village occa- 
sionally, who was always kind and gentle to the 
sick. Perhaps he might be in Oopan now. 

This was sure, he must leave the dense forest of 
the mountain slope, and seek the valley below, in 
which were the cultivated fields of com and cotton 
and plantations of banana and plantain. Tet, to 
move, was torture. His leg, torn open so that the 
muscles showed white, was stiffening. None the 
less, come what might, he must go. To remain 
near the blood-scent was to court danger, not only 
from the ocelot's mate, but also from other beasts 
of prey who might be attracted by the smell of 
killing. 

Qin's shirt was wet with the perspiration of 
pain as he dragged himself down the slope. The 
path to the village made a long circuit, and Qin, 
eager to save every step, decided to cut straight 
across. The cluster of huts was not so far, but, to 
the boy, the way seemed endless. He staggered 
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on, hardly heeding where he put his feet, until, at 
last, after crossing a small stream, he sank down 
for an instant's rest. 

Thus freed of strain for the moment, the Indian 
lad became conscious of a strange hush all about 
him. His savage's instinct of hearing aroused, 
he found himself listening for something unknown 
and terrible, and, peering into the forest, he saw 
where his dragging steps had led him. 

Wounded, he lay, alone, in the heart of the 
ruined City of the Demons. 

Above him towered a wall, which, aforetimes, 
had frowned down upon the river, but which now 
was crumbling into ruins. Faintly discernible, 
still, were the steps leading down from lofty ter- 
races whence had once arisen the pyramid tem- 
ples, now deserted, haunted, for many a hundred 
years. Over all, hiding the outlines of pyramids 
and ruins, rioted the tropical forest. 

In quick alarm, Qin tried to struggle to his feet, 
but fell back. His strength was almost spent. 
The village, he knew, was still a mile away. He 
could no longer walk, only crawl along the ground. 
Yet, under the shadow of that ruined wall, where 
the jungle came down to the river, his position was 
almost as full of menace as in the forest where 
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he had fought the jagaar. Besides, in addition to 
the threats of the night, he faced the unknown 
and still more terrible dangers of the demons, 
who, it was said, lurked in the Lost City. 

Wait, he dare not ; go on, he could not. 

Confused memories of terrifying tales that he 
had heard from his father and from old Itpan, 
the story-teller of his tribe, raced through his 
brain. 

Demon or ocelot, which should he choose t 

A Lacandone's faith, however, is one of simple 
trust in the demon powers which send rain and 
good harvests and, as he thought of this, Qin's 
fears grew less. 

**They were gods once,'* he said aloud, to re- 
assure himself, ''and gods ought to be good.'' 
He pondered. **I wonder," he continued, **if the 
gods were ever boys themselves t They'd under- 
stand, then." 

To this question there could be no answer. 
None the less, Qin could not help thinking that for 
a boy to defeat an ocelot with a machete and a 
string of fish was a feat that ought to win the 
favor of kindly gods. 

He must face the demons. There was no other 
way. 
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Hunting wisdom told Qin that his only safety 
from the ocelot's mate was to be found in the 
open, for all forest creatures fear to cross a space 
that has once been cleared by the hand of man. 
The spell of man's mastery hangs over it for- 
ever. 

The boy glanced up at the crumbling cliff with 
its broken wall, which towered, fortress-like, above 
the river. Then, setting his teeth as much against 
the new terrors which confronted him as against 
the agony when he moved, he nerved himself to 
dimb, keeping his machete to hand and hanging 
the string of fish around his neck. At least, he 
need not face starvation. 

Dragging his wounded leg, he crawled up the 
slope of the great artificial mound which flanked 
the river. It was a stiff tussle, and though the 
Indian lad was inured to hardship, he was almost 
at the limit of his strength when he flung himself 
down, at the summit. 

Looking up, Qin found himself staring full into 
the down-turned gaze of a stone demon. 

The boy shrieked with terror, and his hand flew 
to the charm about his neck. This was a tortoise, 
carved in jadeite, which Itpan, the wise man of his 
tribe, had given him. 
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**0 Tortoise I*' he cried aloud, **kpep me from 
the breath of the Feathered Snake I" 

The touch of the charm brought him some com- 
fort, but, despite his superstitious faith, Qin won- 
dered whether it would prove strong enough to 
protect him against the ghostly dangers of the 
Lost City. 

Qin dragged himself a little closer to the wall 
which rose above him, from midway of which 
gloomed down the malignant stare of the gigantic 
stone face, with its lips open, as though to speaL^ 
This face, ten feet in height from forehead to chin, 
was set in a wall built seemingly by giants. And, 
as he crept forward, Qin heard the sharp whirring 
of a rattle. 

The Feathered Snake still guarded his ancient 
temple ! 

Lurching to one side, Qin flung himself down 
and lay still. If he escaped the snake's first 
spring, he knew that the rattlesnake would never 
strike at a motionless form. The boy's raw 
wound touched a sapling which swayed with the 
wind, each movement sending a shudder of pain 

1 In strict exactness, scarcely any carvings remain on the river 
wall of Copan. The stone face, here described, is found at Itza- 
maL 
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through him, but not a muscle twitched. Pres- 
ently, with his ear to the groimd, he heard a slight 
dry rustling on the stone which told him that the 
snake had gone. 

The Tortoise Charm had saved him. 

Clear of this danger, for the moment, Qin 
crawled on. He dared not stay on the bank, dose 
to the river, amid the menace of the jungle. Nor 
did he feel himself safe among these piles of 
broken stone, these ruins of ancient palaces, 
where, in addition to the rattlesnake, the still more 
venomous corali and taboba snakes might be en- 
coimtered and the deadly culebra de sangre made 
its home. 

It was true that Itpan had never spoken of en- 
countering wild beasts in the ruins, but, if these 
avoided the Lost City, snakes did not. Qin was 
convinced that the only sure coign of safety he 
could find would be on the top of one of the pyra- 
mid mounds, on which, in olden times, the temples 
had been built. He knew how animals slink away 
from spaces open to the sky. At the same time the 
lad felt inwardly that such an exposed spot was 
not more menaced by evil spirits than a secret 
cave, for, from the eyes of demons, it was in vain 
to hide. 
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Qm was governed by no other thought than that 
of escape. He was straggling for his life, and 
yet, ever since he had f onnd himself in the Lost 
City, the boy had been aware of an inner response 
to the mystery which snrronnded him. He pos- 
sessed to the full the heritage of wonder, which 
peoples an Indian's world with spirits of earth 
and sky ; he had watched dawn and dusk, star and 
storm, racing dond and rashing river with a per- 
sonal kinship, not unseeingly and abstractly, as 
white boys are apt to do. Hence it followed that 
he was ready to accept whatever strange thing 
might come. 

He loosened his machete in its sheath of bark. 
Then, half limping and half crawling, the lad set 
himself to cross the great plaza or square of the 
ancient city. The walls ot the oiaza dosed it in 
on every side, and the rain-crowned pyramids 
stood sentinel over the forest which, none the less, 
had drowned and devoured themu Great trees 
burst from their sides, the Strangler Vine clasped 
them in its death grip, and the roots of a thousand 
plants twined in and out, displacing the stones, 
striving to level to the ground what Man had built 
more than a thousand years before. 

Qin's goal was the pyramid on the further side 
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of the plaza, for there were no ruins on its crest. 
Barren and bare it rose, and, leading up its reg- 
ularly modeled side, eighty feet above the ground, 
still stood a flight of steps. These, having onoe 
been graven by the hand of Man, remained un- 
trodden by the padded foot of ocelot, mountain 
jaguar or cougar. 

At last the boy reached the foot of the great 
stairway and looked above him. There towered 
the pyramid, and before him stood the Great 
Hieroglyphic Stairway. Not a yard of ground had 
been disturbed, perhaps not even a human foot 
had passed upon the place where he stood, since 
the ancient Mayas abandoned their great dty of 
Copan. Even Cortes and his Spaniards, in their 
desperate march to Honduras, never visited the 
old metropolis. The populous center of a thriv- 
ing empire, it stood forgotten and unknown for 
over a thousand years.^ 

The sun was sinking when Qin, summoning up 
his courage, set his foot on the lowest tread of the 
flight of steps. Crawling up, for he was not able 
to walk, the boy saw before him the deeply carved 

1 Copan was first seen by a white man, in the Stevens expedition 
of 1847. The last date recorded on the monnmenta of Copan ia 
about 750 A. D. 
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faces of demons and the ancient writing of a de- 
parted civilization, which, as yet, the world has 
not learned to read. The harsh cries of the par- 
rots and trogons were quieting down as the eve- 
ning deepened, the shrieking of the macaws was 
lessening and, faintly in the distance conld be 
heard the ear-splitting cries of the howler mon- 
keys who dwelt in the forests of the npper slopes. 
The shadows of the dusk called to the vampires 
and forest cats who reign supreme during the 
hours of darkness. 

Step by step, his blood i)ounding in his veins, 
Qin climbed up the Hieroglyphic Stairway of the 
Lost City of Copan. His temples were throbbing 
from f ear, as well as from pain, for the boy knew 
that no Indian of his tribe would dare to set foot 
on that stairway. Even Itpan would quail at such 
a daring challenge to the demons, who were sup- 
I>osed to make their homes amid those crumbling 
walls. But Qin, buoyed up by a strange expecta- 
tion, defied his own terrors and limped up that 
thousand-year-old path. 

Each step was carved with faces, grinning, 
threatening or horrible, all compressed into 
strange square forms, which repeated themselves 
over and over again. Qin recognized the heads of 
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the Tortoise, of the Snake, of the Lizard and of 
the Leaf -nosed Vampire Bat, twisted to look half- 
human* 

The Tortoise face, when it appeared in these 
mysterious carvings, gave Qin some comfort, for 
his own Tortoise Charm, he believed, had saved 
him from the rattlesnake by the river walL The 
others, the Leaf -nosed Bat especially, frightened 
him sorely. Itpan had told him every Bat is in- 
habited by the soul of a dead Indian whose sins 
have been so great that the Great Spirit will not 
let him go away from the place where his bones 
are laid mitil it has sucked in the virtues of better 
men by feeding on their blood. 

Two-thirds of the way up the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, Qin stopped dead. A huge two-headed 
snake glared down at him with a stone ferocity 
which all the softening influences of centuries of 
weather and decay had not been able to diminish. 
It seemed to guard the carved ascent and to 
threaten any who dared to go on. 

The boy's heart failed him. The setting sun, 
its rim now touching the horizon, sent a red shaft 
of light upon the outstretched tongue of the stone 
snake — ^the tongue itself a couple of feet long — 
making it seem as though it were dripping with 
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fresh blood. Qin recoiled and precipitately be- 
gan to dimb down the stairway. He oonld not 
pass that serpent horror. 

A low snarl stopped him. 

Qin looked down. 

There, at the base of the stairway, the yellow 
hair abont its neck bristling, one paw upraised 
with the claws nnsheathed, stood the ocelot's mate. 
Silently, so that not a leaf had rustled, it had 
crept upon the boy. Had Qin rested at the bottom 
of the stairway, or at any other point in his pain- 
ful journey, he would have been in the jaguar's 
jaws without even knowing the near approach of 
death. But the Hieroglyphic Stairway, carved by 
the hand of Man, though of men a thousand years 
dead, was something that the beast did not dare 
approach. It was unfamiliar, and therefore full 
of menace. 

The ocelot snarled and crouched to spring, then 
checked itself, not daring to launch upon the stair- 
way. 

Hurriedly, Qin mounted a step or two, beyond 
the reach of the ocelot's leap. This brought his 
head on a level with that of the double-headed 
serpent with the flaming and bloody tongue. But 
as it chanced, the lad's head came between the set- 
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ting sun and that red tongue, and as he tamed, 
he saw the black silhouette of his shadow on the 
stone monster. 

That gave the boy courage. Here was some- 
thing which could be understood. He could pass 
his hand back and f orth, and make the shadow of 
his fingers play over the double-headed serpent 
and the flaming tongue. Truly, there might be 
demons in Copan, but this one, at least, was of 
stone and lifeless. Yet, even so, he hardly dared 
venture to advance. 

What should he do t 

To go up, was to defy the evil powers of the Lost 
City. To go down, was to deliver himself to the 
ocelot. To try and stay where he was, on the 
steep steps, meant disaster, for, should he sleep, 
he would infallibly roll to the bottom. The lad 
dindied his fists in desire for his bow and arrows, 
without which he had started that morning, not 
expecting to go so far into the forest. Even in 
the dusk he could not fail to hit the beast below, 
whose jaws he could see slobbering with mingled 
hunger, rage and fear at the bottom of the Stair- 
way. 

The red gleam faded as the sun sank below the 
horizon. In the deepening gloom, the demon 
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seemed less f earf nl, and the wild beast below more 
dangerous. Qin mounted another step. 

The ocelot snarled louder, but in the creature's 
snarl the Indian lad could distinguish a note of 
disappointed rage, a sense of being beaten. 

Demons above, an enraged ocelot below and the 
tropical night dropping suddenly over all. 

To halt midway between dangers was a coward's 
parti 

He would go on. 

Keeping a wary eye on the jaguar, his machete 
naked in his right hand, he cla8x>ed the Tortoise 
Charm once and crawled up another step. 

The ocelot watched him, silent now. 

Twenty feet below the summit of the pyramid, 
the steps ended abruptly.^ The roots of the for- 
est trees, which had forced themselves amid the 
stones, had broken them from their foundations. 
Qin passed beyond the steps, and, keeping a wary 
eye on the ocelot below, began to crawl up 
the slope. He had passed the demon safely, he 
thought with an inward rejoicing, and now he must 
win to the top before the night fell utterly. 

How he accomplished the latter part of the 

iThig is written describing the Stairway as before the reoent 
landslip which has piled the upper tier of steps over the lower. 
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dimby the boy never knew. His head began to 
whirl with pain and exhaustion. At times, it 
seemed to him, the ocelot grew monstrous and 
glared at him with serpent eyes and an out-hang- 
ing bloody tongue. Again, it seemed to him that 
the double-headed serpent had drawn itself to- 
gether, ready for a spring. But, in a half -deli- 
rious state, at last he reached the summit of the 
pyramid. 

On the level surface, not more than seventy feet 
square, the boy sank down in refuge. Need, 
rather than hunger, bade him eat the fish, yet, be- 
fore he set his teeth into them, there occurred to 
him some dim idea of sacrificing to the demons, 
and, crawling to a carved stone, which sprawled, 
half -hidden by the undergrowth, on the top of the 
pyramid, he laid two of the fish on it. 

From dose beside him came a sudden and por- 
tentous roar. 

Qin started with terror, thinking that the oce- 
lot was upon him. His second thought was that 
a cougar was diarging up the slope, for the sound 
was far removed from the snarling of the ocelot. 
Then, as the roar was repeated, he sank back re- 
lieved. Though ferociously loud, as loud, even, 
as that of the king of beasts himself, Qin recog- 
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nized it as the cry of the lion-bird, a small bird 
with an enormous voice. 

Vampire bats hovered arotmd him in hordes, 
attracted by the smell of dried blood upon his 
shoulder and leg, but the boy knew that, notwith- 
standing their evil repute, these flying mammals 
seldom attack human beings, preferring the blood 
of the small red deer and other animals. Yet, at 
times, men had been assailed, especially when in a 
wounded and enfeebled condition. 

Suddenly, among the smaller trees which grew 
on the steep sides of the artificial pyramid, Qin 
heard a rustling. Convinced that it was the oce- 
lot, which had stealthily crept round to the other 
side of the mound, to escape ascending by the man- 
made Stairway, Qin took his machete in hand, 
prepared to defend himself to the last. Glancing 
down the Stairway, however, he saw the yellow 
clouded form of the ocelot still waiting at the 
foot. 

What was it, then, ^vdiich was rustling in the 
branches T 

The noise came nearer. Then a small red- 
brown form, with white face, dropped from the 
nearest tree, ran nimbly across the level space at 
the top of the pyramid, leaped on the altar stone 
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whereon Qin had laid the fish, curled its long pre- 
hensile tail, picked up one of the fish in its left 
hand and looked half -mockingly at the Indian boy. 

Qin gave a deep breath of relief. 

It was nothing more than a white-f ac^d spider- 
monkey. 

The lad restrained a strong desire to laugh. 
The little white face looked out from its fringe of 
red hair almost like Qin's youngest brother, 
caught in the act of taking a fist-f uU of com flour 
from the edges of the flour-grinding stones. Yet, 
while the spider-monkey had a mischievous look, 
Qin saw the sadness that always dwells in simian 
eyes. 

**Why does a monkey always look at you as if 
there was something he was trying to remember f 
said Qin, half -aloud, little dreaming that he was, 
that night, to learn the answer to the question. 

Stay— was this sudden visitor atop of the pyra- 
mid of the Lost City of Copan really a monkey T 
Queer things might happen in a place of demons I 
Qin remembered that he had seen a monkey's head 
among the strange square signs carved on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway. The Feathered Serpent 
was a god, there was no doubt of that ; the Leaf- 
nosed Bat was something more than merely a bat; 
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perhaps some mystery larked behind the white- 
faced monkey who sat on the altar-stone holding 
the gift of fish and looking mournfully at Qin. 
Gods take strange forms, sometimes. 

Besides, the lad remembered that it is not right 
to laugh at a monkey. Itpan had taught him that 
to laugh at a monkey is a sin. He remembered 
the story-teller's tale, which the old man had told 
him one evening when the tropical rain was fall- 
ing like a flood on their palm-thatched roof. 

*'By those who know,'' the old man had said, be- 
ginning the story with his invariable phrase, **it 
is said that the muscles of the face must not move 
to laughter when a monkey chatters. It is an old 
tale. 

**By those who know, it is told thus: 
**Once, when the moon was young, there' were 
two brothers. They were very strong, but they 
were stupid. There were also two younger 
brothers. They were not very strong, but neither 
were they stupid. The elder brothers, being 
jealous of the devemess of their younger brothers 
treated them unkindly. They did worse. They 
wished them evil. 

*'It is the labor of a fool, Qin," the old man con- 
tinued, ^^to wish ill to another. Such wishes are 
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like a tlaohtli ball, which rebounds from a wall 
upon the striker. 

^^Now the younger brothers were gods^ although 
the elder brothers did not know it. When the 
evil desires were hurled upon the gods, these foul 
wishes rebounded back upon those who had fash- 
ioned them, andy re-entering their hearts, com- 
menced to eat them up. Soon they ate up all the 
human parts of the hearts and the older brothers 
became as monkeys. 

^^The younger brothers, who were the gods, had 
not even known that evil had been wished upon 
them, but when they saw their brothers turned 
into monkeys, then they knew. 

^^ Their mother, when she saw the fate that had 
happened to her first-bom, begged her younger 
sons to turn their brothers back into men. They 
were willing enough to do so, although the de- 
basement of the elder brothers had not been done 
by them. But they warned their mother that 
success would depend on her. If she could look 
at her sons, in their changed form, without laugh- 
ing, then the evil wishers might resume their 
human shapes. 

''You are to remember, Qin, this was the first 
time that any one in the world had seen a monkey. 
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When the elder broihen appeared before their 
mother, she laughed. She fell off the stone on 
which riie was aitting, and langhed. She rolled 
npon the ground and laughed. So the elder 
brothers ran away, back into the trees. 

<<But the mother begged the younger brothers 
to give her one more chance, and, this time, she 
promised, she would not laugh. So the ladb sent 
word by the porcupine and by the squirrel and by 
the buzzard to call the monkey-brothers back, and 
the two hairy and long-tailed creatures came to 
the house of their mother. 

'^When they came, she was prepared for their 
appearance, and though she wanted to laugh, she 
did not laugh. She did not even smile. 

**Made bold by this, the elder brother began to 
make monkey-signs to show that they were really 
men, but when the hairy and long-tailed brothers 
tried to behave exactly as they behaved when they 
were men, their antics and grimaces were so ab- 
surd that the mother could not contain herself. 
She went off into shrieks of laughter. Again she 
fell off the stone on which she was sitting and 
laughed. Again she rolled upon the ground and 
laughed. 

'^The monkey-brothers fled, howling in despair. 
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They have howled in the forests ever since and 
they are known as howler-monkeys. 

^'So, Qin," the old man had ended, ^^the carse 
holds true to-day, for every time a man laughs at 
a monkey, he makes the whole race live as mon- 
keys one year longer before they can become men, 
and every time a man sees a monkey without 
laughing at him, he takes a year away from the 
doom of monkey life/' 

Wherefore, although the antic gestures of the 
monkey were absurd, as he skipped about on the 
pyramid, his white face surrounded by his red 
hair and his mournful eyes seeming to contradict 
his ludicrous grimacing, Qin remembered the story 
and did not let a laugh escape him. 

The white-faced spider-monkey, silent, like most 
of his species — so unlike the howlers — continued 
to look at the boy, the fish held tail uppermost in 
his hand. Qin 's attention began to waver. Pain, 
hunger and exhaustion numbed his senses. Black 
spots flickered before his eyes. The figure of the 
monkey loomed larger and more human, and, in 
a state half-way between wakefulness and the de- 
lirium of fever, the lad seemed to distinguish 
words, when, breaking the silence, the monkey 
began to chatter. 
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**I was once a man!*' **I was once a man!'* 
came the mournful phrase, over and over again. 

And Qin, in a dreamy and confused manner, 
made reply, 

**When, Monkey, were you a mant*' 

Whereupon the sad-eyed creature hroke out mto 
voluble chattering, and this was the story which 
the spider-monkey told : 

**A long time before this old city was built, a 
long time before this old forest grew, a long time 
before the people like the people of to-day were 
made, my fathers were men. Every tree was a 
fruit-tree or a nut-tree then. We walked on the 
ground and we had no tails. We were the first 
men in the world who ever were. 

"In the very old worlds'* the monkey continued, 
**the Leaf -nosed Bat was a god. In the world 
before that, the Tortoise was a god. In the world 
before that, the Feathered Serpent was a god. 
But long before them all there was a Great Big 
Father and a Great Big Mother and they made 
the Feathered Serpent, the Tortoise, the Leaf- 
nosed Bat and all the other animals. 

"But the Great Big Father and the Great Big 
Mother were not happy. They had made all the 
animals, but in every animal there was something 
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wrong. The Feathered Serpent had legs in those 
dayS| but he was too tricky and so they took away 
his legs. The Tortoise had no shell in those days, 
but he used to ran away, so they made him carry 
a heavy shell The Leaf-nosed Bat was too 
greedy, so they made him live in the dark and sleep 
npside down. 

'^What was worse, none of them could talk. 
The serpent only hissed, the tortoise was dnmb 
and the bat could do nothing but squeak. Even 
the porcupine, who was a great favorite, only 
grunted. So the Great Big Father and the Great 
Big Mother grew tired of a world where they 
could hear nothing but a hiss, and a snarl, and a 
growl, and a grunt and a squeak, and they made 
Men, who could talk to them in their own way of 
talking." 

'^Did they make them out of the other animalst" 
Qin asked dreamily. 

**No,'' the spider-monjcey answered, **they made 
us out of wood. The Great Big Father and the 
Great Big Mother talked for a long time and then 
they made man out of the cork-tree. Then they 
talked for a long time more and made woman out 
of a long straight hollow reed that grows by the 
river. The Great Big Father and the Great Big 
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Mother ooold talk to this man and this woman 
whom they had made, and they were happy. 

'^Bnt, before a long time, the man of oork-wood 
and the woman of reed had children, and they be- 
gan to talk to their children. They began to talk 
among themselves and forgot that the Great Big 
Father and the Great Big Mother had made thrai 
so that they oonld talk to them. And the man of 
cork-wood and the woman of reed became cmel and 
ongratefnL" 

''That is bad,'' said Qin, ''Itpan told me that, in 
the field of an nngratefnl man, the com will not 
grow.'' 

''Then the Great Big Father and the Great Big 
Mother grew angry," the spider-monkey con- 
tinned. "They sent a rain of sticky gum from 
the sky. It was so heavy and so thick that my 
people were nearly drowned by it. It was dark 
all the day long and dark all the night long. 

"When the animals saw that the Great Big 
Father and the Great Big Mother did not talk 
any more to men they knew that men had become 
no different from beasts. The animals came from 
the hills and from the forests, the fishes came from 
the sea. The little animals came np from nnder 
the ground. They told men the thoughts of their 
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animal hearts. The animals of the houses came 
too, the little hairless dogs and the fowls that 
peck at the com. Then came, also, the hearts of 
the cooking-vessels and the cooking-pots and 
everything that men had used. 

**Aad the dogs said to them: 

« * Why have you not given us foodt You give 
us little kindness, we who chase our cousins of the 
forest for you. In the chase, you only follow us. 
Yet, when eating time comes, you forget us. Our 
food is ready when you eat, but you make us wait 
and then only throw us the scraps you do not want. 
Often you give us nothing, though we have found 
the food for you. This you have done because we 
could not speak. 11 you had not treated us in this 
shameful way, we should not be preparing for you 
the death which is so near you. We shall destroy 
you and you shall find that we have sharp teeth 
in our jaws.' 

''After this, the metates, the grindstones, said 
in their turn : 

** *We have been tormented by you daily, daily, 
night and morning. You rubbed our faces to- 
gether as fiercely as you could, making us cry with 
pain — HoU! Holi! Huqml Huquil (the noise of 
grinding stones), making our faces scream be- 
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cause yon wanted the com made into flour. Now 
that you no longer talk to the Great Big Father 
and the Great Big Mother you shall feel the same 
pains. We will grind your faces and your flesh 
into flour/ 

''And the dishes and the cooking-pots said: 

" *Evil you have done to us, in smoking our 
mouths and our bodies. You have exposed us to 
the fire. You have burned us and never cared 
whether we suffered the pain of the scorching. 
You shall feel the scorch for yourselves and we 
will bum you, * said the pots, insulting my people 
to their faces. 

**So, too, said the hearth-stones in front of the 
house: 

** *You have put fire on our necks. Now you 
shall lie on the ground with your necks stretched 
out and we will build fires upon them, that you 
may feel the same evil which you have done to us.* 

**When the man of cork-wood and the woman of 
reed heard this, they were afraid. They ran to 
their houses, but as soon as they came near, the 
houses laughed and fell in pieces to the ground. 
They tried to dimb up into the trees, but as soon 
as they came near to a tree, it walked away. They 
tried to get into the deep caves in the earth, but 
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the cares dosed their big months and kept them 
shnt. 

' ' Then the animals came after thent The heron 
pecked out their eyes, the jagnar devonred their 
flesh and the congar broke their bones. The dogs 
tore the flesh of their f aces^ the fowls pecked them, 
the cooking-pots and the hearthstones burned 
them and the grindstones ground them into fleshr 
flour. Thus the ruin of the first race of men was 
finished. 

*'Yet, because the Great Big Father and the 
Great Big Mother had made us, it was not right 
that the animals should destroy what they had 
made. Our fiesh had been made of wood, but it 
had been touched by the divine fingers, and so, 
in one form or another, it must remain. Thus we 
became the Qpoy, the spider-monkeys of the forest, 
and we run this way and that, trying to find the 
Great Big Father and the Great Big Mother to teU 
Ihem we are sorry. But we have never seen them 
since that day, and so we are monkeys still." 



CHAPTEBn 

MABOONED IN THE 70BE8T 

Dawh came. The boisterons parrots oom- 
menced their screaming calls to the morning. 
The parrakeets creaked in the trees. Gray jays 
flew overhead and made spitefnl remaito to one 
another. The only philosopher of them all, a big 
yellow-breasted toucan dnmsily overweighted 
with a beak almost as long as his body, perched 
on the branches of a ceiba tree whose top was on 
a level with the snmmit of the pyramid. He 
gravely eyed the Indian lad, stretched ont in a 
state midway between sleep and nnconscionsness. 

As the dawn grew brighter, the work of the day 
began. The noisy blackbirds wrangled over insects 
like pirates dividing spoil. The red-headed wood- 
pecker commenced his day's labor of carpentering, 
making the trees resound as though he were ham- 
mering nails into a board all the day long. The 
gurgling note of the oropendula gave music to the 
babble of bird-cries, and, that the forest's welcome 
might be full, flocks of cinnamon-colored orioles 
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with long yellow tail-feathers greeted the rising 
snn. 

Qin stirred and woke. He looked at the school- 
master-like toucan and laughed — it is hard to 
look at a toucan without laughing — ^then tried to 
stretch himself. The action brought sudden real- 
ization of his caked and stiffened wounds. With 
difficulty he repressed a cry. 

The boy^s head was aching furiously and his 
thirst was intense, but, at least, delirium was 
gone. He crawled to the edge of the pyramid and 
looked down, wondering what part of his adven- 
tures of the night had been real, and what part of 
them had been due to fever. 

The Stairway, at least, was not a dream. Below 
him, the double-headed serpent glared out over the 
forest, but the ocelot had slunk away, foiled by the 
rising of the sun. Now, he must make his way to 
the village. 

Turning to take a last look about him, Qin 
glanced at the altar-like stone whereon he had laid 
the fish, and which his dizzied brain recalled to 
him as the seat of the spider-monkey. 

A shock of reality steadied him. 

The fish were gone I 

Nor was that all. On the stone, where the fish 
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had lain, rested a round black object, a little larger 
than a baseball in diameter. 

It had not been there the night before. Of that, 
Qin was sure. How did it get there f 

Cantiously, but with his curiosity overmaster- 
ing the pain which every movement caused him, 
the lad crept to the stone. After a moment's hesi- 
tation he took up the round object. It was hard, 
hard as the rock itself, but very light. Surprised 
at its lightness, for, from its appearance, the lad 
had expected it to be heavy, Qin dropped it back 
upon the stone. The ball bounced with extraor- 
dinary elasticity and rolled oflf along the ground. 

Fear and desire strove within him. He had 
never seen a ball which bounced like thai Almost 
it seemed alive. He picked it up and deliberately, 
this time, bounced it on the stone. It jumped, the 
boy thought, like a click-beetle. This was a real 
prize. Qin's stolid brown face relaxed into a 
smile. 

None the less he was a little afraid of his find. 
How had the ball come there t It had not been 
there the night before. It must have been laid 
on the rock while he was asleep. 

But — ^by whom? 

Was this a snare of the demons t 
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Should he take this strange gift, and perhaps, 
thereby put himself under the power of evil 
sinritst Should he refuse it, and thus anger the 
demons by scorning their giftT It was a dilemma 
to puzzle an older head. 

Gradually, the fine idealism and child-like faith 
of the Indian in dreams and visions began to as- 
sert itself. Like all his conjpanions, Qin had 
eagerly looked forward to that great trance which 
comes once in every boy's life, wherein is en- 
visioned the thing or creature which is to be the 
guardian spirit of his career. The more he 
thought, the more Qin became convinced that his 
experiences of the night before had been this de- 
cisive trance, that it was ordained the monkey 
shoxdd be his totem and that the black sphere was 
a gift from the gods. 

Deciding thus, he fastened the ball in a fold of 
his loin doth and slithered down the slope to the 
uppermost step of the Stairway. Then, down the 
carved treads he limped once more, down into 
the murk <^ the enveloping forest, no longer afraid 
of the stone faces that gloomed at him from among 
the trees. Slowly he dragged his painfxd way to 
the crossing of the Oopan Biver. 

The women of the village, busy, as always, in 
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washing the clothing of cotton or magaey fiber^ 
saw the woonded lad and helped him to the nearest 
hnt A breakfast of hot coffee from the cmde 
beans, of commeal tortillas and of fried plantains 
restored his strength. 

''Now," said the woman who had fed him, when 
at last Qin's hnnger was satined, ''you must go 
to the padre. He will dress your wonnds and 
make yon welL" 

Qin would have preferred to go straight to his 
own settlement, even though he were not able to 
walk, but Indian courtesy forbade that he should 
seem ungrateful for hospitality. He remem- 
bered the proverb: 'On the fidd of an ungrateful 
man, the com will not grow. ' 

Unresistingly, therefore, Qin limped his way to 
the house of the padre. The boy possessed all a 
full-breed's contempt for ladinos or half-breeds, 
who, the Indians rightly believe, transmit them 
colds and fevers. This, however, would be the 
first time he had met a white man. The village 
priest, whose ministrations were divided among 
several small towns on the frontier of Honduras 
and Guatemala, and who was a Qnatemaltecan of 
old Spanish blood, received the boy kindly. 

"My son,'* he said, quietly, "you are welcome.'* 
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It was a simple speech with which to break down 
an ancient prejudice, but a very real and true one. 
There is a subtle magic in the words **My Son,'* 
It has won more hearts to Christianity than has 
any doctrine. Qin had never heard the words thus 
used. His undemonstrative Indian father would 
never have thought of employing the affectionate 
term. 

Qin looked steadily at the padre's face, old and 
wearied with years of toil, but peaceful and strong 
with the imprint of many years of kindly deeds 
and words. Those who live in the wilds learn to 
read by signs, and there are no signs more truly 
written than those which are formed on the human 
face. 

'^You are hurt,'' the padre continued, ^'shall I 
help yout" 

Qin looked up, and the formal mode of speech 
he had heard his guide use when she entered the 
house came back to him, 

** Yes— Father," he said. 

Inwardly the old priest smiled. K the faintest 
light of success flickered in his eyes and then 
passed away, it was not for himself he rejoiced. 
He laid the lad on his own string bed and attended 
to his wounds. 
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When all was finished, he laid his hand on the 
boy's head and said, 

^^Yon are a little young to be fighting jaguars, 
my son, for I think these gashes could only have 
been made by a jaguar's daws. Did you want to 
become a great hunter so soon?'' 

What boy could have resisted such a deft refer- 
ence to his courage as a hunter? Qin could not, 
and, before he was aware of it, he was pouring 
out the whole story, his fight with the ocelot, his 
deliverance by the alligator and his night in the 
ruins of Oopan. 

**Were you not afraid of the demons?" the 
padre asked. 

Qin looked up quickly, but seerag no mockery in 
his querist's glance, told how the Tortoise Charm 
had saved him from the rattlesnake, and how the 
double-headed Serpent had saved him from the 
ocelot's mate. 

The padre nodded thoughtfully. 

''Sometimes, evil things are permitted to work 
good," he murmured. 

This, however, Qin would not allow. His vision 
meant much to him, though this he had not 
told. 

"They were good, not evil," Qin answered, in 
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his stumbling Spanish, ^^they were gods, not de- 
mons. Were they ever demons!" 

The padre's face grew grave. 

^^Do yon think you can walk as far as the door t ' ' 
he asked. 

Interpreting this as a suggestion that it was time 
for him to go, Qin's pride was hurt. He gritted 
his teeth and rose at once, hobbling across the 
room. As he reached the door, however, the old 
priest put out his hand and stopped him. He did 
more. He put his arm around the boy and held 
him so that as little weight as possible need be 
pert; on the wounded leg. 

^^My son," he said, ''do you see that large round 
stone there, under the two trees f ' ' 

He pointed to a huge block, covered with carv- 
ings and ancient hieroglyphs, which stood on the 
opposite side of the frowsy plaza or clearing, 
around which were grouped the red-tiled dirty 
hovels which made up the village of Copan. 

''The one with faces on it, like the faoes in the 
Lost City?" asked the boy. 

"Yes." 

The Indian lad looked up at his companion 
curiously. 

"That is an altar-stone," the padre said. 



IF 
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He looked across the plaza, blazing in the sun- 
shine, his eyes nnseeing, his thoughts far away. 
The little naked children scampered about the 
plaza in their ring-games. In the distance the 
men worked in the fields of com and from the 
huts came the never-ceasing sound of the women 
grinding the com into flour between the stone 
metates. 

The outlook was peaceful, but the padre's 
thoughts were fixed on a far different scene. In- 
stead, hisr mind pictured the plaza filled with 
feather-crowned savage warriors, with silent- 
footed idol-priests carrying flint knives in their 
^dles, the whole shrouded with smoke curling 
upward from the summit of every temple-crowned 
pyramid. With his mind's eye filled with this 
picture, the padre answered the boy's question. 

"Yes," he said, "they were demons, once." 

He paused and looked fixedly at the altar-stone 
on the further side of the little plaza. 

"That stone you see," he said, "has had a 
bloody history." 

"Is it of my peoplet" asked the boy. 

"Yes," the old priest answered, looking at him 
keenly, "siDce your tribe is of Maya stock, it is a 
memory of your people. ' ' 
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There was no need for Qin to pnt in words his 
eagerness for the story. Bright though his eyes 
were with fever from his wounds, they were still 
brighter with desire, and the padre, understand- 
ing, smiled down into them. 

**I will tell you,*' he said. 

He led the boy back to the string hammock and 
bade him lie down. Then, in a quiet, restrained 
voice, the old Guatemaltecan told of the happen- 
ings around that altar-stone, that terrible relic of 
an Age of Blood. 

^' In all the strange and wonderful things which 
have happened in this world of men," the padre 
began, thoughtfully, ^^few things have been as 
strange as the dark and dreadful history of this 
land. No dream was ever more marvelous, no 
nightmare more hideous. It was so terrible that 
history dare not remember it, so full of doom that 
it is silenced in forgetfulness. There are many 
mysteries in the world, my son, but none greater 
than the Fall of the Maya, the mystery of America. 

**Here, where these few huts stand, was once a 
dty, rich, powerful and populous. Here, where 
the ceiba and mahogany trees grow to giant size 
and the strangling vines make of the forest one 
vast tangle of living basket-work, once throve 
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vast fields of com and immense orchards of f rait. 
All are gone. Snakes now make their homes in 
the deep pits which once were busy silver mines. 
The troops of howler monkeys which go shrieking 
through the trees, follow unwittingly the lines of 
what were once paved roads, whereon armies 
marched and richly laden caravans passed inces- 
santly. Mountain streams now tumble in cascades 
from ruined aqueducts, and the marsh has taken 
back iuto itself the ancient navigation canals. 

'*We know these things were so. The ruius of 
the Maya palaces remain, the fragments of their 
temples. Thousands of monuments try in vain to 
tell the history of this ancient people, but their 
story is written in a writing which, as yet, no man 
can read. Here, we come upon a piece of the 
stone-paved road; there, the bank of a canaL 
Scores of pyramids still stand, many of them seven 
hundred feet square and two hundred feet high, 
and one, Cholula, must once have been larger than 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

''Lost I All lost I The nation's glory was 
trodden iuto the dust without leaving even a mem- 
ory behind. All is lost, ruined and forgotten, 
nothing remaining but some crumbling walls and 
the idols grinning monstrous from the jungle." 
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The padre halted, musingly. 

**They were your ancestors^ my son,*' he oon- 
tinued, '^yon, a Lacandone, though you call your- 
self Chorti, which means the language of the Chols. 
In the forested mountains of Guatemala and the 
jungle-covered limestone plains of Yucatan still 
live more than a quarter of a million Mayas, but 
they have forgotten that the great cities of the 
past were built by their forebears. Here and 
there a group may timidly bum copal gum before 
some of the old idols, but this they do without 
knowing their own history, even without knowing 
the name of the god whose favor they are seeking. 

'^What had they done that such a doom should 
fallt What was their sin that their glory should 
have been blotted out from the sight of ment 

^^My son, this is the answer. They lived in 
cruelty and they worshiped in blood. They 
carved for themselves demons of stone and sacri- 
ficed human lives to them. 

'^Look at that altar stone, my son. Even from 
here you can see a deep groove on its rounded 
surface. What is that groove forf It was made 
that the blood of the still-living victim might flow 
away. 

'^Evil deeds bear evil fruits. Those who are 
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orael shall suffer oraelty themselves. The sav- 
age Nahoa tribes, the Tolteo,^ the Ohiohimeo and 
the Aztee, swept over the Maya territory. Maya 
victims, by thousands, were sacrificed on Aztec 
altars and their blood flowed on the altar stones 
they had carved themselves and which their con- 
querors had taken for trophies. It was a won- 
derful civilization, my son, rich, powerful and war- 
like, but dark, barbarous and cruel." 

Pride, rather than shame, filled Qin's heart for 
the deeds of his ancestors. The good priest's in- 
tent was to bring to this Indian lad a realization 
of the blessings of a bloodless religion, but, un- 
wittingly, he had touched the wrong note. Qin 
was an Indian boy. Savagery, as such, to him 
held little cause for shame, and the lad felt a fierce 
exhilaration in the thought that these great ruined 
cities, these demons whom he had feared, were a 
part of his heritage. 

''Many years after,'' the good father continued, 
''when the civilized Maya had been conquered by 
the warlike Aztecs, and when Tenochtitlan — ^now 
the City of Mexico— was the center of an Empire 
as vivid as that of Bome, the white men came from 

1 Hm miioli disputed word 'ToUee^ ii here used to describe the 
earlj pre-Artee iaribes^ ncta-MAjm, whose radal affinity is iinde* 
termined. 
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across the sea. With them came the f riars, the 
missionaries who sought to replace the Blood- 
loving Idol, with the Peace-loving Gross, even at 
the cost of their lives. 

^^Toil, hardship, famine, solitude, insult, tor- 
ture and death awaited them. And for whatf 
Not for gold, for they took none ; not for power, 
for it was not yet time ; not for i)ersonal comfort, 
for that was forbidden them. They suffered and 
they died for an ideal — ^to give these barbarians a 
hope of higher things. ' ' 

"Did they succeed^ asked Qin. 

The padre smiled. 

**Good always succeeds,'' he answered, **at last. 
Look around you. The temples of the idols are in 
ruins and the forest has covered them, but in al- 
most every village now is found a church wherein 
is taught — in some form or other — the white man's 
faith. 

"G-rim fighting won this change. If the land 
trickled blood under the human sacrifices and can- 
nibalism of the Mayas and Azteci^ it was drenched 
in blood by the Spaniards. Cannon and sword of 
steel were set against arrows and flint-edged dubd. 
The daring conquerors of the empire of Monte- 
zuma waded to victory by a path of treachery and 
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Blanghter. The Spaniards believed their foes to 
be fiends and treated them accordingly. Courage, 
gallantry and pride were theirs, but so also were 
cruelty, double-dealing and greed. 

''One man, indeed, did much to keep the terrible 
conquistadores in hand. This was Fray Barto- 
lome de Olmedo, a Dominican monk, Cortes ' per- 
sonal adviser. A thousand times over, he checked 
the conqueror from ill-advised massacre. Yet 
even he was not able always to allay the battle-lust 
of the steel-clad warriors. 

''In Cempoalla, for example, the Spaniards had 
been welcomed and kindly treated. The cacique 
of the city presented to Cortes eight Indian girls, 
richly dressed, with ornaments of gold, and many 
slaves. Cortes accepted the gift on condition that 
the captives should be baptized, and asked the 
Totonac diief to allow the stone idols to be thrown 
down. The chief refused and warned Cortes that 
he would avenge any insult to his gods. 

"The Spaniards became enraged. In spite of 
the warnings of Father Olmedo, they declared that 
they would no longer tamely witness the horrible 
human sacrifices. Cortes was carried away by 
blind zeal. The conquistadores rushed toward 
one of the temples where a sacrifice was proceed- 
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ing. The Totonac warriors gathered from every 
side with battle-cries and clashing of flint-edged 
weapons. The priests, in their dark cotton robes, 
spotted with red stains, gashed their ears and 
necks with stone knives, and with their hair matted 
with blood, summoned the Indians to vengeance. 

''Sword and pistol met bone javelin and ob- 
sidian-pointed spear. But, while the steel armor 
of the Spaniards tamed the weapons of the foe, 
the cotton-quilted armor of the Indian offered 
no protection against Spanish bullet or blade. 
Though the odds were fifty to five thousand, the 
conquistadores fought their way through the sav- 
age host to the base of the pyramid. The war- 
riors tore at them from below, the armed idol 
priests clove at their heads from above, but, step 
by step, up the carved stairs of stone, the Span- 
iards forced their way. Ah, they were fighters, 
those conquistadores I " 

The padre paused a moment, his Spanish blood 
kindling at the deeds of his countrymen. 

''Hacking at their foes below, charging on the 
infuriated priests above, the fifty men slowly 
climbed. At the door of the temple, on the sum- 
mit, the hand to hand combat became terrible. 
Pedro de Alvarado, the future conqueror of 
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Onatemala, a soldier of rare valor, drove like a 
living fire through the ranks of temple guards into 
the inner chamber, the walls of which were black 
with spattered blood. He seized the huge idol, 
tore it from its place, and, with the aid of willing 
hands, heaved it to the door and thmst it over 
the edge of the pyramid slope. The heavy stone 
image tottered, then plunged down the steps of 
the teocallis, ploughing its way through the To- 
tonac warriors still clustered on the steps. Full 
to the bottom it rolled, where it lay prone. 

'^The battle-cries ceased. The tumult which 
had filled all ears was hushed. The Totonacs 
stood as though turned to stone. It was a scene 
not to be forgotten. On the plaza below the pyra- 
mid were massed the feather-adorned warriors, 
bright with all the colors of the rainbow; on the 
lower steps, lay bodies of some score of Indians 
slain ; and, at the summit of the temple, flanked by 
the defeated priests, stood the little handful of 
steel-helmeted, steel-armored men, with blades 
dripping red. A handful among thousands, they 
had defied the strength of a million warriors and 
the power of that empire's gods. 

''The minutes passed in utter silence, while the 
Lodians waited for some supernatural vengeance 
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to fall upon the Spaniards. Cortes seized his 
opportunity. With Father Ohnedo in front, 
nnarmed, holding the cracifix, the Spaniards 
marched with sheathed swords down the long 
stone stair, in perfect array, through the brood- 
ing thousands. Had one voice been raised, noth- 
ing could have prevented a massacre, but the In- 
dians were stunned on realizing that even their 
gods were i>owerless before the mysterious white- 
faced strangers, whose firearms seemed as thunder 
and lightning come to earth. Before the day was 
over, half the idol-priests had been baptized, and 
the people of Totonac had become the subjects of 
Spain. ^' 

**Did all my people submit?*' as^ed Qin. 

**No,'* answered the padre, **they did not 
They have not submitted to the white man yet. 
Yucatan is supposed to be under the rule of Mex- 
ico, but one-fourth of that vast country owes no 
man's rule. An area of not less than fifteen 
thousand square miles is unexplored, inhabited by 
independent Maya tribes, which have defied — and 
defy to this day — every effort to bring them 
under. The white man 's work is not yet all done. ' ' 

'*Will they ever be conquered f 

**They will,'* the old priest answered. **Com- 
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meroe is a more bitter taskmaster than conquest, 
and it is enforcing civilization where the sword 
had failed. But/' the padre continued, '^I was 
to tell you the story of that altar-stone, a story 
tragic enough to me, for the friar, of whom this 
tale is told, was the brother of one of my an- 
cestors. 

''After Tenochtitlan (now the City of Mexico), 
the capital of the Aztec empire, had fallen into 
the hands of Cortes, the conqueror sent Pedro de 
Alvarado, one of his most daring captains, to sub- 
due the country beyond the Cordilleras. It was a 
stupendous task, for Alvarado had less than a 
hundred Spanish soldiers in his command. The 
spirit of the Aztecs had been broken, however, by 
the capture of their capital, and their arms were 
weakened by the superstitious belief that Cortes 
was one of their gods, whose return had been 
prophesied. Alvarado, while as valiant as Cortes, 
was not as wise a ruler, and, where he conquered, 
left behind him enemies, not friends. From this 
cause came the disaster in Copan. 

**My ancestor's brother. Fray Alonso de Botel, 
was a Franciscan friar. He had been a soldier in 
his youth, but had exchanged the breastplate for 
the knotted girdle. He had, to the full, the knight- 
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hood and courage which for centuries made the 
name of a Spanish cavalier 83rnon7mous with 
knighthood. He was full of zeal, eager to spread 
the white man's faith over the territory which 
Alvarado had won for Spain. 

'^At this time, Oortes was no longer in Mexico. 
He was in Spain, trying to gain recognition from 
an ungrateful monarch, to whom, as he said him- 
self, ^he had given more provinces than his an- 
cestors had left him cities. ' Oortes' departure 
weakened the Spaniards, the more so as there was 
no strong governing hand to take his place. 

'^Moreover, as the years passed by and the petty 
jealousies and sordid avarice of the conquerors 
became more evident, the Aztecs lost their respect 
for the white men. Owing to Cortes' inability 
to protect himself against his false friends — ^the 
great captain-general actually being banished by 
the Spanish envoy, Estrada, from the capital he 
had won by his valor — ^the Indians realized that 
he could not be Quetzalcoatl, the god of light, as 
they had at first supposed. They had already 
learned that horses, instead of being sui>ematural 
creatures, were but ordinary beasts of burden. 

''Then came the rude awakening to the fact that 
the hand of Spain was harsher, even, than the rule 
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of Montezmna. The Spaniards, indeed, had abol- 
ished human sacrifice, but they had instituted 
human torture. Even the great Indian leader 
Guatemotzin, the royal successor of Montezuma, 
had his feet roasted in a slow fire to make him 
confess where gold was hidden. 

^' Under the Aztec Empire, every man's goods 
were safe; under Spanish rule, robbery and vio- 
lence were a daily occurrence. Every house was 
despoiled of its goods, every woman was reft of 
her jewels. Each successive Spanish governor 
taxed the people more heavily and stole from them 
more unashamedly, in order to send treasure to 
Spain as a bribe to king and offidals to make his 
position secure. Cortes and the conquistadores 
had nobly defeated the Aztecs by force of arms, 
their successors ignobly destroyed the people by 
reducing them to poverty and forcing them to work 
as slaves to pay the exorbitant taxes. 

**When, therefore, my son, Fray Botel and a 
young comrade whom he brought with him. Fray 
Joan by name, came to Guatemala, as eager to 
tear out idols from the hearts of the people as 
Cortes had been eager to tear out the stone and 
wooden idols from the temples, the friars found 
themselves in a land seething with hate and eager 
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for revolt They settled for a while in a monas- 
tery that had been established in Oaxaca, and, 
having learned the language and the customs of 
ihe country, they set out across the mountains, 
absolutely alone, to win such converts as they 
could persuade to abandon their gory creed and 
cannibal customs. 

^^The friars did not follow the route through 
the marshes of Tabasco which Cortes had taken in 
that terrible journey which is known to history as 
^The March of Pain,' but followed the mountains 
to the south. At first, as they traveled through 
the Zapotec country, past the great city of Mitla 
with its wonderful palaces, they paced over well- 
paved roads, reaching a village at every score or 
so of miles. Oaxaca was a populous country, 
then. In this region the friars received only 
kindness and respect. 

^^ Matters changed slightly for the worse as they 
crossed the Tehuantepec peninsula and came to 
the land of the Quiche, but Alvarado had taught 
those Indians a bitter lesson, and, while the friars 
found little success in their teaching, they were 
not molested. Food and shelter were given them, 
though grudgingly. 

^^When they passed beyond the region where 
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the soldiers of Alvarado had penetrated, however, 
when they entered the domain of the Cakchiquels, 
danger pressed in on them closely. Hate grew 
stronger than fear. At last, in Ldmche, the cap- 
ital of the Cakchiqnels, the chief of the idol-priests 
determined vengeance on Fray Botel and Fray 
Joan. The two friars were seized and thrown into 
one of the temple endosnres. They were free to 
wander through its courts hnt not to leave the 
bnilding. 

''Now, as it chanced, the festival of Tlaloc, the 
god of rain, was approaching. On this festival it 
was the custom of the Aztecs and the subject tribes 
to offer little children as a sacrifice to the rain- 
god. So, for a week or ten days before the fatal 
day, a large number of children were brought to 
the temple at Ldmche. Some of these children 
had been purchased, but most of them were 
brought by their parents in the belief that, if 
Tlaloc would accept their offering, they would 
have rain, good crops and prosperity for the rest 
of their lives. 

''Among these intended victims was a boy, 
Tizoc, about ten years old, who took a great liking 
to Fray BoteL He was the son of a noble, ambiti- 
ous and high-spirited. He had incurred the dislike 
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of his step-mother, who had prevailed upon the 
father to seoare merit for himself by offering up 
his son. Like all the rest of the children, Tizoc 
had been told false stories as to the reason for 
his coming to the temple, because, according to the 
belief of the Aztecs, it was necessary that the 
children should come willingly. 

^^Fray BoteL horrified at the thought of the 

« 

fate which was being prepared for the children, 
told Tizoc the truth that he and all his companions 
had been brought there to be killed. Tizoc, who 
was a natural leader among the children, ran into 
the courtyard, gathered the intended victims 
around him and told them the truth. Few could 
understand, but all grasped the fact that some- 
thing horrid was going to happen to them. 

'^When the temple oflScials came, next day, they 
found the place in an uproar. The children broke 
into a pania Two boys and one of the girls es- 
caped and ran through the streets, screaming. 

<<The fury of the idol-priests knew no bounds. 
They announced to the people that the two 
strangers had offended the god and that, unless 
they also were sacrificed, Tlaloc would send no 
rain during that year and all the people would 
starve. At this crisis, however, the cacique or 
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chief of the town saved the friars, for he knew 
that the white men had been powerful enough to 
overthrow the empire of Montezuma, and realized 
that it would be dangerous for him to incur the 
direct hostility of the Spaniards. 

^^None the less, the cacique was as desirous 
aa the priests that the sacrifice to Tlaloc should 
not be interrupted by this misadventure and all 
the preparations went on. Fray Botel, after a 
talk with Tizoc, baptized him as a Christian. The 
next day was the feast of Tlaloc and, as an offer- 
ing to the god, forty children were to be slain. 
This was a comparatively small number, accord- 
ing to Aztec ideas, for not less than 20,000 human 
sacrifices were made every year in the Aztec Em- 
pire.^ 

** When the fatal day came. Fray Botel and Fray 
Joan were compelled to witness the horrible pro- 
ceedings. A score of the little ones had given up 
their lives when one of the idol-priests laid hold 
of Tizoc to lead him up to the dripping altar. 
Fray Botel turned his head away, but Fray Joan, 
younger and more impulsive, sprang forward. 

iTbiB is tbe lowest estimate. On one occasion alone, at tbe 
dedication of the temple of Huitzilopotchli, 80,400 yictims were 
laeriflced in one week! These figtures are autboritatiye. 
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** 'This child is a Christian I' he cried 'He has 
been baptized. You cannot sacrifice him to an 
idol I' 

''There was an ominous pause. Although at 
first the young friar had not thought of it, he had 
put his finger on the weak point of the ceremony. 
The victim must be willing. The god could not 
accept an unwilling sacrifice. 

"The idol-priests hesitated, consulted together 
and set the boy aside. The people watched, 
breathlessly. 

"Had Fray Joan been satisfied with saving 
Tizoc, an might yet have gone welL But the 
young friar, flushed with his triumph and believ- 
ing that he had found a means to stop the fearful 
rite, seized a gourd of water and, with a quick 
jerk, sprinkled its contents over the heads of all 
the doomed children, at the same time pronounc- 
ing the words of baptism. 

"He had hardly finished the brief sentence when 
one of the temple guards, divining his purpose, 
struck him on his tonsured head with a two-handed 
club, studded with splinters of obsidian, and the 
friar fell dead. 

' ' Fray Botel stepped forward. His dignity and 
calm bearing commanded respect. 
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'' 'The sacrifice must be willing, yon say,' he 
said. 'These children are not willing^ I will 
offer myself as the sacrifice, if yon let these chil- 
dren go free/ 

''At the word, two of the temple attendants 
grasped the friar by his arms, bnt the chief of the 
idol-priests held np his hand. He was livid with 
rage, bnt he was an old man and wise, and, like 
the caciqne, he knew that it wonld be ill-advised 
to provoke the Spaniards to vengeance. 

" 'The victims have been made nnfit,' he said. 
'TIaloc will not accept them. Neither will he 
accept yon. Gol' 

"Fray Botel, only too glad to leave the blood- 
stained place, tnmed on his heel. 

" 'Waitl' said the chief priest. 'Yon shall go, 
bnt yon shall take these children with yon. ' 

"He tnmed to the waiting people. 

" 'Hear the words of the high-priest of TIaloc t' 
he cried. 'No man or woman shall speak to this 
white stranger, none shall give him food and drink, 
nowhere shall he find shelter or protection. 
Listen yet again I No man or woman shall speak 
to any one of these dishonored children, none 
shall give them food or drink, nowhere shall they 
find shelter or protection. Let them be accounted 
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88 dead. Only thus will the anger of Tlaloo be 
appeased.' 

''In response to a gesture, the crowd divided, 
leaving a narrow way open to the entrance of the 
temple court 

''Fray Botel knelt down beside his murdered 
comrade and said a prayer, then rose and went 
to Tizoc and the frightened children, clustered 
around their ten-year-old leader. 

" 'Gome, my children,' said the friar. 

"One little lad, barely able to walk. Fray Botel 
lifted on his arm; two toddled beside him, clutch- 
ing trustfully at the black robe. Thus, holding a 
crucifix before him with his one free hand, the 
friar walked down that narrow lane of peqple to 
the temple court, twenty children following him, 
none of them, save Tizoc, knowing why. 

"The fathers and mothers of the children were 
in that crowd, but, mindful of the warning of the 
idol-priest, no one spoke. Men gripped their flint 
knives and women hid their faces, but not a sound 
was heard. 

"Slowly, into the deserted streets of Ldmche, 
Fray Botel passed with the children. When the 
last child had left, there rose up from within the 
temple court a bitter cry, a cry of grief and rage. 
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'^On through the streets walked Fray Botel and 
the ehildren, on, out of the city and along the nar- 
row stone-paved mountain road. The sun burned 
hotly overhead. There was not a gourd of water, 
not a morsel of commeal. 

''From time to time a runner sped by them, 
speeding to every village of the Cakchiquels, bear- 
ing the orders of the idol-priest that none should 
give food or drink, help or shelter, to the pro- 
faners of the temple of Tlaloc 

''Night came. A few wild fruits had been their 
only food that day. There was no shelter. The 
children, crying, terrified and hungry, slept on the 
ground, exposed to the heavy dew of the tropics. 
Around them rustled the nocturnal sounds of the 
forest. A child moaned in its sleep. 

"Hollow-eyed, Fray Botel watched the long 
night through. 

"The bright responsiveness of childhood re- 
turned with the morning sunshine, but it was 
breakfastless comfort. Cuitla, one of the older 
lads, roaming through the woods to find berries 
and nuts for the little ones, stepped on a tamagas 
snake, which turned and fixed in him its enven- 
omed fangs. He died before night. 

"In the ntuddle of the day, when no harm could 
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come to the children^ Fray Botel slept. Yet, when 
he woke, another child was ill from eating some 
imknown fruit, plucked by the wayside. 

** *If I had only my bow and arrows 1' said 
Tizoc. 

''But they had nothing. The children had gone 
to the temple wearing the white robes of sacrifice 
and carrying nothing but branches of laurel 

''Toward evening, a village came in sight. 
Fray Botel hurried forward. He begged for food, 
for shelter, not for himself, but for his wearied 
charges. 

"Not a voice was raised in answer, not a kernel 
of com provided. The villagers had been warned 
by the temple courier. They eyed the friar 
askance. The children slept, that night, in the 
streets of the village, for while no one spoke to 
greet them, no one spoke to drive them away. 

"Desperate for the need of his little ones, next 
morning Fray Botel reached out his hand to grasp 
a basket of com standing outside one of the houses, 
near which a woman was grinding meal. A by- 
stander struck the friar's wrist with a staff, nearly 
breaking it. The villagers then stoned the in- 
nocents from the place. 

"Progress, now, was very slow. The smaller 
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Ghildren, whose baby feet had trodden nothing 
harder than the courtyards of their own homes^ 
conld walk no farther. Swollen^ inflamed and 
bleeding, their feet left bloodstains on the stony 
mountain paths by which they now were climbing. 
Few miles were made that day and the unhappy 
victims of a savage creed slept in the forest again, 
worn out by hunger and exhaustion. 

**Next morning, two of the children were fe- 
vered. Near a stream Fray Botel halted, and with 
Tizoc's aid, tried to put up a palm leaf shelter. 
But they had no machete, no knife, and the saw- 
edges of the palm-leaves cut their hands. 

**That day, the baby died. 

**For one long month the party straggled on, 
with almost every other day a funeral. Grubs and 
wild fruits were their main diet. The children 
caught and crunched grasshoppers to stay their 
craving. Only three times was Tizoc successful 
in making fire, for there was no tool with which to 
sharpen a dry stick. One night they found a field 
of unripe com and despoiled it. One woman, and 
one woman only, in all that terrible journey, defied 
her superstitions and gave the children food. 

"When, at last. Fray Botel passed beyond the 
range of hills in that land of the Cakchiquel, he 
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left eighteen little graves behind him, each marked 
with a wooden cross. The friar's only comfort 
was that each child had been baptized. 

**Two boys remained of the gronp of twenty, 
Tizoc and a little seven-year-old who had been one 
of the cleverest in finding food. With these two 
for his companions, Fray Botel moved on more 
swiftly and, at last, left the land of the Cakchi- 
quels. 

** Among the Chols, safety might be fonnd. In 
a small village, which may have been near the 
present Chiqnimnla, over the mountains from 
here, my son, the caciqne gave them shelter. The 
temple courier had not reached that place and the 
Chols were a kindlier tribe. Fray Botel and the 
two boys lived happily there for a couple of 
months, learning the dialect of the tribe, teaching 
the white man's faith to the Indians and baptizing 
their children. 

**But the arm of the terrible idol-priesthood 
was long. It could not for many weeks go un- 
known that a white man was living in Chiquimula. 
This could be no other than the scomer of Tlaloc. 

**One evening the cacique came to him. 

** *You have come here from Iximchet' he said, 
questioningly. 
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** * Yes,' Fray Botel answered^ his heart sinking 
in terror for Tizoc and the younger lad, 

** *You must go/ said the chief, *My people 
cannot keep you/ 

*' *And my children?* 

'*The cacique thought for a moment. 

" *Was the elder one he who defied Tlaloot' 
asked the cacique. 

** 'Yes/ said the friar, 4t was he/ 

*' *He must go with you,' said the chief. He 
thought for a moment, then said with sympathy 
in his voice, 'As for the younger — ^I cannot be ex- 
pected to know every boy in the village. ' 

**Thus one of the children saved from Tlaloc 
found a kind home among the Chols, and, later, 
was adopted by the tribe. 

**Fray Botel and Tizoc took up their weary 
march. Once again they found that the news had 
gone before them, once again every man's hand 
was against them. Traveling was easier now, 
however, for Tizoc had made a bow and arrows 
when in Chiquimula and had a flint knife at his 
girdle. Game was plentiful and a fire could be 
made. 

**As they neared Copan, however, an Indian 
stopped them, questioned them, then sped forward 
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to annotmce the coming of the interdicted two. 
The padre laid his hand on Tizoc's shoulder. 

'< <My son,^ he said. *We must part here.' 

** *Why, Father?' asked the boy. 

** *If you go with me to Copan,' the friar an- 
swered, *all that I suffer, you will suffer, too. I 
cannot hope to travel in this country unrecognized^ 
but you, Tizoo, my son, you can find your way to 
some small settlement in the mountains where no 
news has come from Iximche. There you can 
live unnoticed and no harm will come. Perhaps, 
too, you may be able to drop a word of the white 
man's ways. I will bid you good-by, my son, 
before they come to take us.' 

**Tizoc protested, but Fray Botel was firm, and 
on the hill just above this village — ^probably near 
the settlement where you live, Qin — ^the friar and 
his pupil parted. 

^^ Alone at last, without a single companion left 
of that sad company. Fray Botel moved onward to 
Copan. At the top of the hill he paused, and 
looked down. 

** Copan was shorn of much of its glory, by that 
time, the forest was already beginning to creep in.* 

iln ftrict historical accuracy it cannot be certain that Copan 
was occupied during the Spanish regime, but in soma Maya 
centers the rites continued. 
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Some of the temples had fallen into disuse and 
decay and only a lingering remnant of the old 
race remained, faithful to the cruel traditions of 
the past. 

''As the good friar entered the Great Plaza of 
ancient Copan, he was seized and taken to the 
idol-priests. No word was said, no accusation 
made. 

''Next morning, as the sun rose over the hills 
of the Espiritu Santo, Fray Alonso de Botel was 
taken from the cell of the crumbling temple where 
he had spent the night under heavy guard. Un- 
resisting, he was thrown across that altar-stone, 
his breast riven open with the sacred knife of 
flint, and his heart, still beating, torn out and of- 
fered to the demon. 

*'Thus, my son,'^ concluded the padre, **dicd the 
first missionary to Copan and thus peace was 
made between the Chols and the Cakchiquels.'' 



CHAPTEB m 

THE MAOIO BALIj GAME OF THE HBB0E8 

Thebe is not mnch difference in the fundamen- 
tals of boy character, all over the world. A gal- 
lant action, a story of bravery, a tale of manhood, 
will grip every boy^s heart. Qin, the Lacandone 
Indian, was no exception. He listened to the 
padre *s recital of the heroism of Fray Botel and 
decided that here was a man who understood, a 
man who could be trusted. 

The lad untwisted the fold of his loin-cloth and 
brought out the small black balL 

**I didn*t tell you,^* he said. **I found this on 
the top of the pyramid. * * 

The padre stared at the ball. Astonishment 
was written on every line of his face. He took the 
sphere and examined it with intense interest. 

**It bounces,*^ said Qin. 

**Yes,^^ the padre answered, **so it should.*' 

He laid the ball on a little table and paced up 

and down the room. 

6B 
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**CiirioiiB," he said meditatively, **very cu- 
rious 1'' 

He turned to the lad« 

''Just how did you find itf " he asked. 

Qin explained, touching lightly on the question 
of his vision, but emphasizing the fact that the 
ball had not been on the stone the night before, 
when he had laid the fish there. 

''It's a tlachtli ball," the old priest said. 

"What's thatt" queried the lad. 

The padre did not hear the question. He was 
deep in thought. 

"Didn't you say something to me about possess- 
ing a Tortoise Charmf " he asked. 

Qin put his hand to his neck and pulled out the 
little jadeite figure, suspended on a string of fiber. 

"It is this," he said "Old Itpan gave it to me, 
a long time ago. 

The padre stooped down and examined the 
andent carving. 

"Yes, it's a tortoise," he said, and again he 
repeated, ' ' curious, very curious. ' ' 

Indian boys, as a rule, ask few questions, but 
there was alert inquiry in the very poise of Qin's 
head, as he lay in the hammock and raised himself 
on one elbow. 
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The padre stared out at the altar-stone on the 
farther side of the plaza, over which the air was 
now shimmering with the heat, and spoke over his 
shonlder. 

''Have you ever heard of the Cakchiquelsf he 
asked. 

*'They drove out the children/* Qin replied, re- 
membering the friar 's story. 

*'Ah,'* said the padre, **I had forgotten that I 
had told you. Yes. Well, in the Annals of the 
Xahila family of the Cakchiquels, of which I pos- 
sess an ancient copy in my library, there is written 
on the margin, in Spanish, evidently penned by 
one of my predecessors, the following words : 

** *The natives tell of a prophecy which says — 
When the Son of the Tortoise shall play tlachtli 
above the heads of the gods, the new world of the 
Mayas shall begin.' ** 

**I don't understand,'* said Qin. 

The padre looked at the lad thoughtfully. 

**Tou are a Son of the Tortoise," he said, 
slowly, **and this," he continued, laying his hand 
on the black sphere which rested on the table, ''this 
is a tlachtli ball. " 

** Tlachtli?" repeated Qin, knotting his fore- 
head uncomprehendingly. 
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**TlachtK/' answered the padre, **to give it its 
Aztec name, was a game which only the gods and 
heroes might play, at least in early times. Later, 
it became quite common, so that a part of the trib- 
ute required from one of the mountain provinces 
was three hundred tlachtli balls annually. But, 
when the Mayas were in power, before their con- 
quest by the Aztecs, this ancient Nahua game — 
which is something between tennis, squash and 
basket-ball — ^was only permitted to royalties and 
deities. Once, many ages ago, there was a famous 
series of games between the demons and the 
heroes to decide which should be the world's 
champions and the world's rulers." 

**Who won?" asked Qin, his eagerness over- 
coming his unwillingness to question. 

**The two young heroes," the padre answered. 
** Seven games were played, and the gods of evil 
lost every one. Would you like to hear the 
storyt" 

Qin leaned forward a little closer. 

So the old padre, taking the tlachtli ball in his 
hand, told the Indian lad the ancient tale of the 
World's Series of Ball-Games, two thousand years 
ago. From that almost unknown book of Quiche 
myth — ^the Popol Vuh — ^he recounted the great 
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epic of sporty of battle and of marvel, whereby the 
heroes Hnnahpu and Xbalanque^ defeated the 
gods of the underworld and won the donainion of 
the earth for themselves. 

**In the world of long ago/^ he began, '^ages 
after the time when the men of cork-wood and 
women of reed were turned into monkeys, the 
world was governed by demons. They lived in an 
underground empire which was called Xibalba,^ 
the Place of Darkness, and the name of the Kings 
of the Demons were Hun-Came and Vukub-Came. 
They were very powerful, and all things that lived 
on the earth were subject to thenou 

**Now it chanced that two of the older heroes, 
named Hunhun-Ahpu and Vukub-Hunahpu, built 
for themselves a ball-court and played tlachtli 
there, although they knew that to play ball was 
only permitted to the gods. Whereupon the 
demons sent for the heroes and by trickery shamed 
them and put them to death before «ver a game 
was played, sending back to the Upper World the 
tlachtli balls which their rivals had used, to warn 
all others against a similar presumption. 

'^Then, from the grave of these dead heroes, 

1 In Maya langnages *V is pronounced "ah^ and "c" ia always 
hard. 
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there grew a calabash tree which gave birth to 
human children^ the two boys being brought up 
in the home of their grandmother Xmucane. Be- 
ing afraid that some day the young lads might 
learn the story of their fathers and seek revenge 
upon the demons of the Underworld, Xmucane hid 
the balls and the implements of the tlachtli game 
in a gloomy comer of the rafters of the house/' 

''Is this one of those balls f" queried Qin, ex- 
citedly. 

**Who knows t" the padre replied. **It may 
be/' he said, and continued the story. ''Under 
the reign of the Demon-Kings of Xibalba, aU the 
animals of the world were unhappy, for, sooner or 
later, they were all compelled to go down to the 
Underworld, from which none of them ever re- 
turned. Also, at this time, the animals were the 
enemies of man, as they had ever been since the 
days they helped to destroy the man of cork-wood 
and the woman of reed. 

"When the children bom from the calabash- 
tree—who were named Hunahpu and Xbalanque — 
became old enough, Xmucane, their grandmother, 
and Cuchumaqiq, their mother, sent them out into 
the fields to prepare the land and sow the com. 
The boys, by magic power, speedily cleared away 
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the forests and sowed the crop. Each night, how- 
ever, the hostile animals destroyed everything that 
the heroes had done by day. Each morning fol- 
lowing, the young brothers, by their magic, re- 
stored everything as before. 

^'Perceiving this, the animals realized that these 
two boys mnst be the heroes destined to break the 
power of the demons, yet their ingrained hostility 
made them continue their work of destruction, 
night after night. So Hunahpu and Xbalanque, 
rising very early one morning, came to the fields 
unexpectedly and found the animals ruining their 
work. Most of the beasts escaped, but Hunahpu 
caught the Bat by his tail. The Bat pulled hard, 
so hard that all the fur was pulled off his tail — 
which is the reason that every Bat has had a naked 
tail ever since — ^but the brothers would not let 
him go. 

** *Let me go free,* said the Bat, *and in re- 
turn I will show you your great destiny. I will 
tell you the story of your fathers. I will give back 
to you the elastic ball and the implements of the 
tlachtli game with which you shall defeat the 
demons of Xibalba and avenge your fathers.' 

**So the Bat told Hunahpu and Xbalanque of 
the trickery shown to the older heroes and offered 
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to point out where the ball and the tlachtli shields 
were hidden. On their part the brothers promised 
that, for ever af ter, the Bat should find something 
to eat in their homes. And ever since that time, 
the Bat has assumed the right to enter the houses 
of men and help himself to whatever he could find 
to eat. 

" * Are these things really truer said the young 
men. *Then, according to our promise, for food 
We shall give you com, white pimento beans, pek 
and powa and if there remains anything which has 
been left over or forgotten, it shall be yours to 
nibble.' 

** *Very well,' agreed the Bat, *but what shall 
I say if your grandmother sees me ? ' 

" * Don't be afraid,' the brothers answered, 
%e shall be there when it is time for you to make 
an answer to our grandmother. Let us go quickly 
to the house that we may see this outfit for the 
ball-game of which you have spoken and that you 
may get your food. ' 

^'So, having discussed the matter all that day 
between themselves and aU that night with the 
animals, Hunahpu and Xbalanque arrived home at 
midday. Carrying the Bat, so that he should not 
be noticed, they entered, Xbalanque, who carried 
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the Bat, releasing him near the gloomy comer 
wherein the implements were suspended. 

** * Prepare ns our dinner. Grandmother,' they 
said, 'grind us the com, and we should lik^ a stew/ 

''So Xmucane quickly cooked the stew and put 
it before theuL 

"This was but a trick of the brothers, however, 
and to complete it, they upset the water- jug. 

" 'This stew is peppery, we are dying of thirst,* 
they said, 'go. Grandmother, fetch us something 
to drink.* 

"Then they made believe to eat the chilmol, or 
stew, but as soon as their Grandmother had gone, 
they called the Bat and gave him the chilmol which 
contained the food they had promised. Then the 
Bat haying eaten, they let him climb up again to 
the rafters. 

"Having done this, Hunahpu sent for Xan, the 
biting fly. When Xan came, he bade him hurry to 
the river and bore a hole in the jug in which their 
grandmother was fetching water. Xan flew to 
the waterside and pierced the jar, so that as fast 
as the grandmother filled the jug, the water ran 
out of the hole. 

"Meanwhile, in the house, the brothers 
grumbled. 
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<< <Wliat is Ghrandmother doingf ' they said to 
Cnchiunaqiq, their mother. 'We are choking, w% 
are dying of thirst Go and seel' 

''As ^Mn as Gnohiunaqiq was gone, the Bat bit 
through the cords whidi held aloft the implements 
of the tlachtli game. Down fell the elastic ball, 
the rings, the gloves and the thigh-bucUers of 
leather. The brothers seized them and went out 
to hide them near the old abandoned ball-conrt 
Thus the elastic ball was given to the heroes by 
the Bat 

"Hunahpu and Xbalanque were full of joy. 
They went to the river and helped their grand- 
mother to stop up the hole in the jar made by 
Xan, the biting fly, then went to the ball-court and 
commenced to play. 

"As soon as the sound of the boundng ball and 
the feet of the players came to the ears of Hun- 
Came and Vukub-Came, in their kingdom under 
ground, the Demon-Kings grew angry. 

" Who dares to play ball over our heads and to 
shake the ground above naV they said 'Can 
these be the dead Hunhun-Ahpu and the dead 
Vukub-Hunahpu again, who, once before, tried to 
show their prowess to usf ' 

"So they ordered messengers to be brought 
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*' *Qo,' said the Demon-Kings to the envoys, *go 
and say to these players that we ourselves wish to 
play with them. Here, within seven days, we shall 
expect them^ that we may match ourselves against 
theuL' 

** Whereupon the envoys went by the great magic 
road that the brothers had made and entered the 
house of the young men, where the mother and the 
grandmother were sitting. 

^' 'Of a truth, Hunahpu and Xbalanque must 
come to Xibalba,' declared the envoys. ^Within 
seven days they will be expected/ 

** *Very well, Messengers 1* answered Xmu- 
oane, the grandmother. 'They shall be there I' 

''Then the heart of the old woman became heavy 
enough to break. 

" 'Whom shall I send to go and find my grand- 
sonsf she wailed. 'Was it not in exactly the 
same manner that the envoys from Xibalba came 
to take my sons, their fathers f ' 

At these words a Flea jumped upon her hand, 
and then upon her wrist. She seized it, and put it 
back on her hand. 

"My little one, would you like me to send you 
to call my grandsons at the ball-game f she said 
to the Flea. 'Then go and tell them that the en- 
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voys f rcmi Xibalba have said to me that they must 
go there within seven days.' 

''So the Flea went out and hopped along the 
road Buty though his jumps were high, he went 
forward only slowly. 

''Now, seated by the roadside, the Flea found a 
young man, called Toad. 

*' 'Where are you going!' said the Toad to the 
Flea. 

'< <I am carrying a message beneath my belt 
and I am going to find the young men,' answered 
the Flea. 

" 'Good. But you go slowly,' said the Toad to 
the Flea. ' Do you want me to swallow you ? You 
know how I can hop. You will get there much 
more quickly. ' 

" 'It is a good plan,' said the Flea. 

"So he allowed himself to be swallowed by the 
Toad. 

"Now the Toad walked a long way along the 
road, and sometimes he hopped, but he could not 
run. 

"After that he met, in his turn, the serpent 
Zakicaz. 

" 'Where are you going, Toad, my boyt' the 
Snake asked the Toad. 
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<< <I am a messenger. I carry a message in my 
stomach,' the Toad replied. 

^* ^You are mnning very slowly, as I can see,' 
said the Snake. ' Conld not I get there much more 
quickly than yonf Come I ' said the Snake. 

^^Whereupon, the Toad, in his torn, was swal- 
lowed. 

^^Eiver since that time, snakes have swallowed 
toads for food. 

''The Snake wriggled on his way, but he, in his 
torn, was met by the great hawk, Voc 

'' 'Where are yon goingf ' asked the Hawk. 

" 'I carry a message in my stomach,' answered 
the Snake. 

" 'I will take yon qnickly,' said the Hawk, and 
swallowed the Snake. 

"Ever since that time, the hawks of the monn- 
tains have devoured snakes. 

' * Soon after, the great hawk Voc flew over the 
ball-court, where Hunahpu and Xbalanque were 
playing ball, perched on the cornice, and uttered 
his cry, 

" 'Vaccol Vaccol* 

" 'What is it that cries up there?' the brothers 
exclaimed. ' Quick ! Our blow-gmis I ' 

"Instantly they shot at the Hawk, the dart from 
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one of the blow-gons piemng his eye. He spim 
around and fell at the feet of the two brothers. 

<< 'What are you doing heref they asked the 
Hawk. 

<< <I carry a message in my stomach. But you 
must core my eye before I tell you about it/ said 
the Hawk. 

'' 'Very well,' agreed Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

'^ So they took a little piece of the gum of the 
elastic ball with which they played and put it into 
the eye of the Hawk. At once his sight was re- 
stored. This, is why mountain hawks see better 
than all other birds. 

'' 'Now, speak I' said they to the Hawk. 

''So he vomited forth the Snake. 

" 'Speak, then, you I' they said to the Snake. 

" 'Yes,' he agreed, and vomited forth the Toad. 

" 'Where is this message you have talked 
about f demanded they of the Toad. 

" 'In my stomach,' answered the Toad. 

"Whereupon he tried so hard that he nearly 
suffocated, and his mouth was all covered with 
froth, but nothing came out. 

" 'You are an impostor!' said the young men, 
giving the Toad a kick, so that his spine fell flat 
to the level of his legs. 
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''Andy ever since tbat time, Toads have always 
had their spines flat with their legs. 

''After this, the brothers opened the month of 
the Toad, and searched in his mouth, where, in the 
gmns, they found the Flea. He had not been 
swallowed, he had only made believe to be swal- 
lowed. It was thus that he mocked at the Toad. 

" 'Speak, then,' said they to the Flea. 

" 'Thus, young men,' answered the Flea, 'your 
grandmother spoke. 'Go and tell them,' she said, 
'that the envoys of Hun-Came and Vukub-Came 
have come to command them to go to Xibalba to 
play tlachtli and that they are to bring their balls, 
their rings, their gloves and their thigh-shields of 
leather, also that they shall paint their faces.' 
Therefore,' said the Flea, 'I have come. This is 
truly what your grandmother said. She weeps, 
she moans.' 

"So the young men set out and came to their 
grandmother. 

" 'We are going at once. Grandmother,' they 
said, 'it is only to take leave of you that we are 
here now. This is a sign of our words, which we 
will leave with you. Each of us will plant a cane 
here. In the middle of the house we will plant it. 
If the canes wither — ^They have perished I— you 
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shall cry. If they put out leaf and come to flower 
—They are alive I — ^you shall say. ^ 

^^So they planted two canes in the middle of the 
floor, not in the moist soil, but in dry ground, in 
the interior of the house. 

'^Then, Qin," the old priest continued, '^Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque set out upon their way, each 
with his blow-gun, on the steep road down to 
Xibalba. They passed the Biver of Mud and the 
Biver of Blood, where the Demon-Kings of 
Xibalba hoped to catch them in a trap, but the 
brothers did not touch the rivers with their feet 
They floated across^ standing on the sides of their 
blow-guns. 

'^ Having crossed the rivers, they came to the 
piurting of the Four Ways : the Black Boad, the 
White Boad, the Bed Boad and the Green Boad. 
So Xbalanque took a hair from his leg and turned 
it into Xan, the biting fly, that it should scout 
ahead of them and bring them news of such strange 
things as would confront them on their journey. 

** *Bite every one you meet, one after another,' 
said the brothers. 'Bite the first person you see 
seated, and the next, and so on, until you have 
bitten all of them.' 

** *It is very good,' said Xan. 
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^'So Xan spread his wings and flew along the 
Black Boad until he came to a Mannikin and a^ 
Man of Wood, both covered with ornaments, who 
were the first ones seated. Xan bit the first, but 
he made no cry; Xan bit the second, but he, too, 
said nothing. Next Xan bit the third, and the 
third one was Hon-Came. 

'^ ^Owl Owl' he cried, the moment he was bitten. 

^^ ^What is it, Hun-Camet What has pricked 
youf asked the next one seated. 

** 'Something, but I do not know what,' 
answered Hun-Oame. 

^* 'Owl Owl' cried, in his turn, the fourth one 
seated. 

'' 'What is it, then, Vukub-Camet ' said the fifth. 

" 'Owl Owl' cried the speaker, who was named 
Xiqiripat 

"And Vukub-Came said to him, 

" 'What has bitten you, Xiqiripat!' 

' ' So Xan flew from one to another of the Draaon- 
Princes of Xibalba, and each unconsciously, as he 
was bitten, was asked by his unpricked neighbor 
what had happened. Thus they revealed them- 
selves, telling their names, and Xan, the biting fly, 
forgot none of their names and carried them back 
to Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 
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''With this infonnation, the brothers started 
out upon the Black Boad and came to the place 
where the Demon-Princes of Xibalba sat. 

<< 'Make your obeisance to, the King,' said the 
princes, 'h^ who is seated there I' and they pointed 
to the Man of Wood. 

''Now it had been by this same trick that the 
fathers of Hmiahpa and Xbalanqne had been 
trapped into paying homage to the wooden fignres, 
which had made them objects of laughter in 
Xibalba 's court and had foreshadowed their fail- 
ure and death. 

" 'That is not the King. It is a block of wood!' 
answered Hunahpu and Xbalanqne, walking past 
the Mannikin and the Man of Wood, for they re- 
membered that when Xan, the biting fly, pricked 
the first two seated figures, they had neither moved 
nor cried out, as they would have done, if alive. 

''So the brother began to salute the Demon- 
Princes of Xibalba by their names. 

' * * Greetings, Hun-Came I ' they began. ' Greet- 
ings, Hukub-Oame, greetings, Xiqiripat, Chucu- 
maquiq, Ahalpuh, Ahalcana, Chamiabak, Chamia- 
holom, Quiqzic, Patau, Quiqre, and Quiqrixqag,' 
they said, presorting themselves to each one in his 
turn* 
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**This greatly disturbed the demon-princes, for 
they had been sure that their names were not 
known to the young men. 

^^ 'Sit down I' said they, motioning them to the 
seat which they were to take. 

''But Hunahpu and Xbalanque remembered the 
story that the Bat had told them. 

" 'That is a block of hot stone, not a seat,' said 
they, 'we will not sit down on it' 

"This trick had been played upon their fathers, 
who had sate themselves down on the heated stone. 
Then the princes of Xibalba had jeered with 
laughter, for this mistake had given them added 
power for evil. 

" 'If you will not sit down, then, go to your 
lodging,' the two brothers were commanded. 

"Now this lodging was the House of Darkness, 
for it was there that the First Trial of Xibalba 
was to take place and there that the demon-princes 
hoped the defeat of the brothers would begin. 

"As soon as Hunahpu and Xbalanque had en- 
tered the House of Darkness, demon messengers 
brought each of them a pine-splinter, all ready 
lighted, and a cigar. 

" 'Here are your pine torches, but to-morrow 
you will have to return these torches whole, and 
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also the cigars. They are to bum all night and 
yet to be given to us nnbnmed in the morning, 
says the king I ' the messengers declared. 

'^ 'It is good,' answered the young men. 

''Now the brothers knew that it was in this First 
Trial that their fathers had been defeated, for the 
older heroes had not known how to bum the 
splinters and smoke the cigars and yet to return 
them whole in the morning. 

''So the young men did not bum the pine 
splinters at alL Instead of the flame, they put in 
its place the flaming red feather of a long-tailed 
parrakeet, which they caused to appear to the 
guards like a burning splinter. As for the cigars, 
they put a firefly on the tip of each of theuL 

<'A11 night long the prison warders watched 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque and when the guards 
saw, as they supposed, the light of the splinters 
and the glow of the cigars, they said among them- 
selves, 

" 'The strangers have fallen into the trap.' 

"But, when morning came, the splinters were 
not burned away. Moreover, the cigars had just 
the same appearance as before. 

" 'How can they do these things t' said the 
demon-princes among themselves. 'Whence come 
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these young menf Who are their parents! Oar 
hearts are scorohing within ns, because these 
things are not good to behold. Let ns make them 
play ball, then we shall see.' 

** ^Whence do yon comet Tell ns, yotmg men,' 
said the princes. 

" ^Who knows! We do not know ourselves,' 
the brothers answered. 

***Well, then, we will begin. Play halll 
Throw forward our tlac^tli ball,' cried the 
Xibalbans. 

** ^We are ready,' answered the brothers, *but 
it is with our ball we shall play.' 

" *No,' said the demons, *but with ours.' 

'^ Though, as the challenged party, Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque had the right to demand the use of their 
own ball, the demons would not agree. 

'^The game began. 

" * Forward, for a Fire Grasshopper I'* cried 
fhe heroes. 

*' 'Forward, for a Cougar's Head!' * cried their 
opponents. 

''The first charge was made by the demon- 

tTidB story is a condensed translation from an ancient mann- 
■eript in the Quiche language, and the exact meaning of theae 
terma of the game is unknown. They were probably scores, or 
goala. 
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players of Xibalba, and both sides fought hard. 
Hnnahpu and Xbalanqne defended their goal gal- 
lantly and the floor of the ball court was wet with 
the perspiration that fell. But there were eleven 
of the Xibalban players against the two brothers, 
and^ at last, the champions of the underworld 
drove the ball straight for the ring of Hunahpu. 
If it should go through the ring, the demons would 
win. But, as the Xibalbans watched their ball 
going straight for the goal, suddenly it twisted in 
the air, shot forward to one side and bounced like 
a live thing all over the floor of the ball-court. 

<< 'The game is not fair. You are using magic I' 
cried the princes. 

** 'You use magic against us,' retorted Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque. 'You are seeking our deaths. 
Bid we not come here at your orders! We do not 
wish to stay. Let us go I' 

"This the Xibalbans would not do, and in the 
next charge of the game, the point was won by 
the brothers. 

" 'You must not go now,' they said, 'play ball I 
You must give us an opportunity to try and equal 
the score. But, if you wish, we will take your 
ban.' 

" 'Very well,' agreed Hunahpu and Xbalanque, 
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and with a swift charge they sent their ball 
through the ring of the Xibalbans, winning the 
goal and the game. 

^^Then the demon-princes were distnrbed. 

'* *What shall we do!^ they said. *If they go 
now, they will escape ns and they have defeated 
US. We most force them to undertake the Trial 
of the Flowers. ' 

**They turned to the young men. 

*' *This is only the first game,' they said, *you 
must play us seven times. We will play again to- 
morrow. But, before sunrise, you must bring us 
four jars filled with flowers.' 

** *What flowers do you wish!' asked the 
brothers. 

'^ ^A bouquet of cakamuchih, of zakimuchih, of 
ganamuchit and of carinimak, ' ^ they answered. 

'^ 'It is good,' answered the brothers, yielding 
themselves to the spearmen armed with stone- 
tipped spears who were to act as their guards, but 
who had received secret orders to kill them. 

** 'We have done well to arrange this plan,' said 
the demon princes to one another. 'In this trap 
they will be caught. Where else, but in our gar- 
dens, can they find these flowers f 

1 The species of flowers signified hj these names are onknown. 
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'^Thns the yonng men went into the House of 
Spears. This was the second Trial of Xibalba, 
for the Lords of the Underground expected that 
the brothers would be slain by the spearmen. 

*^For this, however, the brothers were ready. 
When, in the House of Spears, Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque faced the spearmen, standing in ranks 
with their stone-tipped spears threateningly ad- 
vanced, they said to the guards, 

** *Do your masters reward you sufficiently! 
To you the flesh of all the animals should belong. 
We can ordain it so. ' 

'*0n hearing this promise, which was a bribe, 
the spearmen unanimously lowered their weapons, 
and held parley. 

* ^ Then, finding that they were to be held prison- 
ers in the House of Spears for the night, Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque made an appeal to the ants. 

** *0 Leaf -cutting and Night-prowling Ants I' 
they cried, 'come, gather yourselves into a host, go 
and bring back to us the blossoms that have been 
required by the demon-princes. ' 

** *It is good,' answered the Ants, and they 
marched out in military array to the gardens of 
Him-Came and Vukub-Came. 

'^Meantime, the princes had given a special 
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warning to the Watchers of the Gardens of 
Xibalba. 

" * As for you/ they said, *keep the light in yoor 
eyes on onr flowers, do not permit a single one to 
be taken by the two young men we have entrapped. 
Where else can they go to find other blossoms of 
this kind! Watch well, then, all through the 
night. ' 

'^ 'It shall be done,' said the Watchers. 

''Yet they heard nothing of what passed. In 
vain, all the night through, they paced the walks, 
and in their loudest voices, chanted the chant of 
watching. 

" 'Xpurpuvekl Xpurpuv^P the night has 
come I' dianted one. 

* ' ' Puhuyn I Puhuyn I * Over the mountains V 
responded the other. 

"Yet they did not see the Ants deflowering the 
plants committed to their care, coming and going 
in innumerable hordes, cutting the blossoms and 
carrying them away with their pincer-like jaws. 
It was a mighty harvest which those tiny jaws 
transported to the House of Spears. 

"Thus the four jars of flowers were quickly 

1 These two cries ''Xpurparek, Puhiiyn'' reeemble our TmHill- 
tmrhoo" of the owls. 
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filled, and, before daybreak, they were entirely 
folL Soon after, the messengers came. 

^^ 'Ton are to come to the king and bring him 
that of which we spoke to you last night,' they 
said* 

''So the brothers took the jars of flowers^ placed 
them before the king and the princes, and chal- 
lenged them again to the ball-game. 

'^Bnt, first, the princes of Xibalba sent for the 
Watchers of the Gardens. 

" 'Why have yon allowed the gardens to be de- 
spoiled!' they demanded. 

" 'We did not spare ourselves in watching,' 
was all that the guardians of the flowers could 
reply. 

"Whereupon their lips were split to punish 
them, and, since that time, the Owls, the Watch- 
ers of Gardens, have their mouths slit to this very 
day. 

"After which, Hunahpu and Xbalanque set 
themselves to the tlachtli game, eleven against 
two, and again they won. Thereupon the prin- 
ces of Xibalba declared that the brothers must 
prove their powers of endurance in the House of 
Cold. 

"Now, in the House of Cold, the frigidity was 
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insupportable and the House was filled with ice, 
for, in truth, it was the home of the North Wind. 
But the brothers lit two magic pine cones which 
terrified the frosts and the icicle warriors re- 
treated into the most distant comer of the house, 
dreading to approach the heroes. So Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque were full of life when the simrise 
arrived. 

*^*HowI They are not dead yet I' cried the 
king of Xibalba, and he stared with astonishment 
at the two brothers. 

^' Again they clashed on the tlachtli court, 
but now the demon-princes were afraid of the un- 
conquered players who drove against them vi- 
ciously, never failing to hit the ball, as it bounced, 
with the shields of leather which covered their 
hips. 

** Wherefore, thie next night, the brothers were 
compelled to enter the House of Jaguars for their 
third trial. 

" *Do not close your teeth on us, here is some- 
thing better to bite !' said Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
to the jaguars, and they threw them some bones 
with an appetizing smell. 

**The jaguars threw themselves hungrily upon 
the bones, which they crunched upon until mom- 
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ing, and, even then, the bones were not all con- 
sumed. 

''But when those who guarded the victors heard 
the crunching of the bones, they rejoiced. 

" *At last they are destroyed,' the watchers 
said, 'hear how their bones are being crushed I' 

"None the less, when the sun rose next morn- 
ing, the two brothers left the House of Jaguars, 
and their faces were unscathed. 

"The next day the demon-princes strove des- 
perately to win the ball-game, and once, when 
Xbalanque's foot slipped, Xiqiripat caught the 
ball with his hip and drove it straight for the ring 
which was Xbalanque's goal At that instant, 
Voc, the great hawk, flew down over the ball-court, 
so that the tlachtli ball struck his wings as he flew 
in front of the goal ring, and it dropped to the 
ground. Theft Xbalanque, recovering his foot- 
ing, charged down upon the demons and beat them 
again. 

"After that, the young men were made to go 
into the House of Fire, where was to be foimd 
nothing but flame. But Hunahpu and Xbal- 
anque blew through their blow-guns at the fire 
all nig^t long, and so strong was the wind which 
they made with their mouths that the flames could 
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not advance upon them and the sparks fled away. 

**The next day, as usual, the victory of the ball- 
game rested with the brothers. 

^'Then the young men were ordered into the 
House of Vampire Bats. This was the house of 
Camazotz, the Bat-God, whose playthings are the 
weapons of death, and who kills all who sleep in 
his presence. But Hunahpu and Xbalanque, by 
sleeping on their blow-guns, did not touch the 
floor of the House of Bats. The little bats did 
not attack them, for they waited for the coming 
of Camazotz, but squeaked 'Quilitzl Quilitzl' all 
through the night. After a while they stopped, 
and there was silence, while the bats hung upside- 
down and waited. 

'^Then, because of the silence of the bats, the 
brothers thought it must be morning, and Xba- 
lanque said to Hunahpu : 

'^ 'Is not the day beginning to dawnf 

'^ 'I will go and see immediately,' answered 
Hunahpu. 

''Now, since Hunahpu could not see through the 
crack in the wall of the House of Bats, he put his 
blow-gnm through the crack and stretched forward 
his head to peer through the blow-gun. Yet it 
was still night time and the bats had power, so 
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when Hnnahpa stretched out his neck, Camazotz, 
the Bat-God, swept by with the sharp finger- 
daws at the end of his black wings, and the body 
of Hnnahpn was without a head. 

'^ 'Is it yet daybreak?' again asked Xbalanque. 

''But Hunahpu did not stir. 

'' 'Can Hunahpu already have gone outf ' said 
Xbalanque, stepping forward, and there he saw 
the body of Hunahpu stretched out. 

"Then was Xbalanque filled with shame and 



" 'Alasl' he cried, 'we are conquered at last I' 
"The guards, hearing his cry, ran in. They 
took the head of Hunahpu and placed it on the 
cornice above the ball-court, and all Xibalba was 
filled with joy because of the beheading of Hu- 
nahpu* 

"Now, since the night was not yet sped, Xba- 
lanque called together all the animals, and learned 
from each what was the food that he preferred. 
Some wished for what was putrefied, some for 
grass, others ate earth, while the food of the 
larger animals was greatly varied. Thereon, to 
each and every one, Xbalanque promised to give, 
for ever, the food that was best liked. Thus Xba- 
lanque made friends of all the animals. 
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** Following the others, the Tortoise, who was 
slow in movement, having to carry its house, came 
forward to declare its desires in the matter of 
food. As, in its zigzag path, it came close to the 
trunk of Hunahpu, it placed itself against the 
headless neck, and, at once, Hunahpu began to 
live, and, slowly, the shell of the Tortoise began 
to change into the bones of a human face. Tet, 
because there was no hair on the shell of the Tor- 
toise, Hunahpu 's hair grew slowly, and his speech 
was halting. 

** *What shall be done, now that it is nearly 
dayf ' said Xbalanque. ^Already the dawn gives 
color to the sky. * 

''So the Opossum, the old one, spread his limbs 
four times. 

** 'See, the Opossum stretches himself I' cried 
the people, 'it is day!' 

"And, as the Opossum stretched himself, Hu- 
nahpu stretched his limbs, also, and began to live. 
Still his head was not quite finished. 

" 'You must face the demons alone at tladitli 
to-day,' said the animals to Xbalanque, 'the head 
of Hunahpu is not ready. ' 

" 'It is well,' answered Xbalanque, and he 
called the Babbit. 
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** *Qo and hide yourself/ he said. 'Hide in the 
cornice on the edge of the ball-court. Then, when 
the ball comes near you, run out and away as fast 
as you can. I will do the rest. ' 

'^NoWy finding that Xbalanque was all alone, 
the princes of Xibalba clamored to play ball and 
pointed to the head of Hunahpu suspended above 
the ball-court. 

'^ 'Behold 1 You are conquered I See the 
boaster's headt Admit defeat and give us the 
prize of victory I ' said they. 

''But Xbananque answered: 

" 'Let the head wait. Now that I am alone, 
eleven against one, you have a furious desire to 
play. I will meet you. I will play, alone. ' 

"Then the demon princes of Xibalba shouted 
with expected triumph and tossed forward the 
elastic ball of black gum. But Xbalanque leaped 
straight upward and caught the ball on his hip 
so that it sped above the ring and fell on the 
cornice near which the Babbit was hiding. 

"The Rabbit darted out at once and ran off in 
great leaps. The demon-princes, mistaking the 
Babbit for the bouncing ball, started in pursuit. 
While they were gone, Xbalanque released the 
head of Hunahpu, and replaced it on the neck in 
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place of the Tortoise head which had grown into 
a resemblance of the hero 's visage. After whichi 
he hung the Tortoise's head where Hnnahpu's 
head had been. 

<<Then certain of the Xibalbans, returning from 
the pursuit of the Babbit, found the ball in the 
cornice. Immediately they set themselves to the 
game again, sure of their victory when they had 
only one opponent to face. 

'^But Xbalanque, again catching the ball on his 
hip, drove it upwards and against the Tortoise 
Head, whidi fell to the ground and was broken 
into a thousand pieces. 

''The demon-princes laughed in delight. 

** 'Where will you find any one who can make 
that whole again f they cried. 

"On hearing this taunt, Hunahpu, his own head 
on his shoulder^ again, rushed into the game, and 
drove the Xibalbans to the farther end of the 
court, scoring the last and the winning goal 

"It was thus that Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
saved themselves from the demon kings and 
printses of Xibalba, but, as yet, they had not 
avenged their fathers. 

"Therefore, after all these games and trials 
were finished, the brothers sent for two of the 
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lesser gods who were also prophets, named Xnln 
and Pacam. To them they said : 

'^If yon should be questioned on the subject of 
our death, as to why the demons have not been 
able to conquer us, say that it is because the ani- 
mals have not entered into the conspiracies with 
them. Only a funeral pyre will serve to give us 
up to death. For our own reasons we are now 
willing to die. When they ask you how to kill us, 
let us now tell you what to reply. 

'*If they shall say to you, 

*' 'Let us throw them down a precipice f you 
shall answer, 

" *They will arise.' 

**If they say, 

'' 'Shall we hang them from trees f' you shaU 
answer, 

" 'You would see their faces again.' 

"If they say, 

" 'Would it be well to throw their bones into 
the river f you shall answer, 

'* 'This is what you must do. Moreover, their 
bones must be ground between the stones, as one 
grinds flour, and each bone separately. Then 
must the flour of the bones be thrown into the 
river so that it is spread among the mountains.' 
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^'Learning this, the demon-princes of Xibalba 
built a huge funeral pile, like a hearth, made of 
quiddy-buming boughs, and sent for the two 
heroes. 

'' 'You must come,' said the guards, 'we are 
going to bum you alive.' 

*' 'It is well,' answered the brothers. Sub- 
missively they went with the guards and arrived 
at the pile of fagots. 

" 'Drink I' said the demon-princes. 'It will be 
a hot and thirsty journey I' and four times they 
offered them drink. 

" 'Put an end to jesting,' answered Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque, sternly, 'remember that it is our 
deaths for which you are waiting. ' 

"Then, embracing each other, the brothers 
folded their arms, set their faces to the glowing 
pile, and marching forward with a resolute step, 
died together. 

"A great shout of joy arose. 

" 'At last we have conquered,' cried Hun- 
Came and Yukub Came, and all the land of Xibalba 
was filled with the murmuring of satisfaction. 
Then Zulu and Pacam were summoned and they 
told the manner of the disposition of the bones of 
the two heroes. 
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"However the princes of Xibalba were sure 
that there was no longer any cause for fear and 
80, having ground the bones carelessly, they or- 
dered them thrown into the river, nearby. This 
action did not disperse the bones. They fell im- 
mediately to the bottom of the river, where they 
were changed into handsome young men, seeming, 
indeed, fresh and new. 

''On the sixth day after this, there came to the 
court of Xibalba two beggars, of aged aspect and 
miserable appearance, with little but rags for 
dothing. At first they excited scant attention, 
contenting themselves with dancing. They per- 
formed the Dance of the Long-Eared Owl, the 
Dance of the Weasel, the Dance of the Armadillo, 
the Dance of the Centipede and the Dance of the 
Stinging Spider. 

''Soon, however, the wonders that they per- 
formed in these dances, such as killing themselves 
and burning the houses down, then restoring them- 
selves to life and making the houses whole again, 
caused all the people of Xibalba to hurry to this 
spectacle. So the news of their dancing came to 
the ears of the demon-kings, Hun-Oame and Yu- 
kub-Came, and the kings sent messengers bidding 
the dancers come and perform before them. 
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** *We do not want to go/ said the beggars, 'we 
are ashamed* We blush to appear before the 
kings, because our faces are ugly and our eyes are 
not large.^ Besides, we are only two beggars. 
What will they see to please them in ns, who are 
nothing but dancers f We ought not thus to piBr- 
f orm to kings. We will not go 1 ' said the beggars. 

"Compelled, however, by the importunity of 
the messengers, though bearing on their faces the 
marks of unwillingness, the beggars started. Ar- 
riving in the presence of the king, they abased 
themselves with much humility, their wretched 
manner and worn-out clothing presenting an ap- 
pearance truly miserable. 

*' * Where do you come from?' they were asked. 

" 'There is not a memory remaining 'to us,' the 
dancers replied. 

'* 'Well, show us something we may admire,' 
said the kings. 'Amuse us and we will give you 
a reward.' 

" 'We want no reward and are filled with 
dread,' the beggars answered to the king. 

1 Tliis refers to a eostom of head deformation practiced bj the 
Majas, which, by flattening the forehead, forced the eyebrow* 
back, giving the appearance of a prominent eye. It was only 
done with perione of noble birth. Note this effect in the illna- 
trations x>f Maya sculpture found in this book. 
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" *Do not be afraid Perform your dances, 
and, after that, show ns how 70a can kill your- 
selves and bum my house. Do all that you know 
that we may enjoy the spectacle. After that, beg- 
gars, you may go, and we will give you your re- 
ward.* 

^'Thereupon, hearing the chanting and the 
dancing which began, all the court of Xibalba 
came and sat around in a ring. The beggars 
danced the Dance of the Weasel, the Dance of the 
Long-Eared Owl and the Dance of the Armadillo. 

"Then said Hun-Came, 

" ^Kill my dog and bring him to life again by 
your arts. * 

''At once the beggars killed the dog and after- 
wards brought him back to life, and the dog 
wagged his tail with joy over his resurrection. 

''Then said Vukub-Came, 

" 'Now, bum our house.* 

"So, immediately, the beggars set fire to the pal- 
ace of the kings, all the princes being seated with- 
in it at the time, yet not one of them was scorched. 
Moreover, a moment afterwards, they restored it 
whole, so that hardly for more than the space of 
time that it takes a grasshopper to make a jump 
was the palace of Hun-Came vanished. Thereon, 
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the kings and the princes were astonished at the 
skill of the beggars. 

^^Then said the king, 

^^ ^Now kill a man, kill him as would be done for 
a sacrifice, but so that he shall not really die, ' they 
added. 

'' 'It is well,' agreed the beggars, 'he shall be 
made a sacrifice/ 

''The two strange performers clad in rags 
seized a man, and, having cat open his chest, they 
tore out his heart and displayed it before the eyes 
of the princes. Hun-Came and Vukub-Came were 
astonished, and, a moment afterwards, the man 
was made whole again, having become younger 
and stronger by his death and resuscitation. 

" 'Kill yourselves, now,' said the king, 'it is 
that, especially, which we wish to see. ' 

" 'It is well, my lords,' they answered. 

"At once began the slaying of one by the other. 
Hunahpu was slain by Xbalanque, for the beg- 
gars were none other than the heroes who had 
come to life again after their bones had been 
thrown in the river. The legs and arms of Hu- 
nahpu were cut off, his head was separated from 
his body and laid on the ground some distance 
from the dismembered trunk, and afterwards his 
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heart was torn out and shown to the kings and 
princes of Xibalba. 

*' *Now, raise him again/ said they. 

<< Immediately Hunahpn was restored whole 
again, and both the brothers rejoiced greatly. 

"Whereupon, filled with cariosity, the kings de- 
sired to experience this resurrection and renew- 
ing of youth themselves. 

" ^Do the same with us, sacrifice us,' said Hun- 
Came and Vukub-Came to Hunahpu and Xba- 
lanque. 

'* *It is well, you shall feel young when you come 
to life again,' answered the supposed beggars. 

"So they sacrificed first the High-Eang, Hun- 
Came, the monarch of the Underworld of Xibalba. 
Then they laid their hands upon Vukub-Came, cut 
off his hands and legs, also, and tore out his heart, 
as they had done to Hun-Came. 

"But, when the time was come to raise them, 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque would not give them their 
lives again. 

"Then, seeing their kings lying dead, with their 
chests cut open and their hearts in the hands of 
the beggars, the demon-princes fled. Flight was 
in vain, however, for, as they ran, they were 
caught by Hunahpu and Xbalanque and sacrificed. 
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two by twO| as a punishinent which they had well 
deserved. 

''Their followers escaped in a great mob and 
hid themselves in a deep ravine. So Hnnahpu 
and Xbalanque sent the Ants to find them, and 
when they were found, the fierce Warrior Ants 
drove them out of the ravine so that they were 
forced to come before their conquerors and yield 
without reserve. 

''Thus were conquered the demon-kings of 
Xibalba, though only by a miracle, and, by passing 
through death, Hunahpu and Xbalanque won the 
victory. 

"Then the beggars revealed themselves to the 
people of Xibalba. 

" 'Hear you,' they cried, 'hear our names and 
the names of our fathers. Hunahpu and Xba- 
lanque are our names, and those whom you put to 
death were our fathers. We are here as their 
avengers. We know the torments which they suf- 
fered. We know the evil that you have done. 
Prepare for justice 1 We will put you to death 
without leaving one single way by which you can 
escape.' 

' ' ' Have mercy I ' pleaded the people, prostrating 
themselves. 'We have sinned against your fa- 
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thers, but, indeed, it was our rulers who did this 
thing) not we/ 

'^The brothers reflected and relented, then 
spoke once again. 

'^ ^It is welL Hear, then, the sentence we pro- 
nounce. Since your fame and power are no more, 
and nothing remains but justice and mercy, your 
life blood shall be allowed you for a time, but never 
again shall your tlachtli ball bounce in your ball- 
court 

^^ ^ You shall toil, making vessels of baked clay. 
You shall slave in the fields. You shall grind the 
com. The animals shall cease to belong to you, 
and you shall take only the smaller creatures for 
your food. Suffer, and weep ! Never again shall 
men be mistreated, but all shall have mercy and 
justice, and this we swear upon the tlachtli ball of 
lordship. ' 

^' After which, having made themselves lords of 
the land, Hunahpu and Xbalanque went to the 
place where their fathers had been buried and 
where the calabash tree had grown from which 
the heroes had been bom. 

*' *Be honored hereafter for ever,' said they to 
the spirits of their fathers. 'You shall be the 
first to rise into the vaults of the sky, and there- 
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fore you shall be worshiped by all civilized peo- 
ples and your names shall never perish. ' 

**So the spirits of Hunhun-Ahpu and Vukub- 
Hunahpu rose before the people, in the full glare 
of the daylight, and moved up to the skies. To 
one was given the Sun for a home, and to the 
other the Moon. Also the brothers raised the 
four hundred men who had been put to death, be- 
cause of defeats in the ball-games, and set them 
in the vaults of heaven to become the stars of the 
night sky. 

**Thus, Qin, was the power of the demons of the 
Underworld broken, and from that day to this, 
none but the lords of the Maya and the Aztec have 
dared to play tlachtli in the ball-oourts of the Up- 
per World.** 



CHAPTEBIV 

THB JVABT OF THB BLEEDIHO BAB 

Qm had listened with absorbed interest to the 
strange story of the ball-games in the Under- 
world, the incidents of which seemed almost to 
have happened before his eyes, for there, on the 
table, rested the tlachtli ball which he had found 
on the summit of the pyramid at Oopan. Yet, 
even more striking than the tale itself were the 
words of the prophecy which the padre had found 
written on the margin of an ancient version of the 
Annals of the Cakchiquels. They rang in the 
lad's ears: 

**When the Son of the Tortoise shall play tla- 
chtli above the heads of the gods, the new world 
of the Mayas shall begin. '^ 

He, Qin, was of the clan of the Tortoise, and, in 
the hundreds of years that had passed since the 
destruction of the Aztec empire by the Spaniards, 
he was the only Maya owner of a tlachtli balL 

During the few days that Qin spent in the house 

of the padre, while his wounds were healing, the 

III 
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boy learned a great deal of the ways of white men. 
While contemptuous of half-breed stock, the In- 
dian lad realized that Spanish blood was a very 
different matter. In the old priest he found a far 
finer character than he had ever known before. 
The wisdom of Itpan, the old sage of the Lacan- 
done settlement, now seemed to him trivial and 
peculiar. 

On his part, the padre, a keen judge of human 
character and versed in Indian ways, did not try 
to teach the boy. He allowed the lad to notice 
the thousand little matters which make up a day of 
civilized life and let Qin draw his own conclusions. 
Like all Indians, quick to recognize an ideal, Qin 
fell under the spell of the padre's life of denial 
and self-sacrifice. Chief est of all, the lad began 
to feel that in the old Spanish priest he had a 
kind and understanding friend. 

When the time came for Qin to return to his na- 
tive village, the padre walked with him to the foot 
of the mountain slope. 

**I am going away,'* he said to the boy, **but in 
four weeks' time, when the moon is like a bow, 
again, I shall be back. Come and see me that I 
may learn whether your wounds have healed 
well" 
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Qin lapsed into the Indian idiom. 

''A Lacandone does not forget from what bow 
the arrow sped that killed the evil,'' he said. ^^I 
will come." 

The padre laid his hand lightly on the boy's 
head and tnmed back to the village. 

Even with his wonnds partly healed, it was a 
stiff dimb np the path to the Lacandone settle- 
ment, bnt eagerness gave speed to Qin's feet. He 
had mnch to telL Moreover, he knew that his dis- 
appearance wonld have caused anxiety, and that, 
in an probability, his father had been searching 
for him. 

However interesting the padre's house had been, 
home was home, and Qin's feelings were stirred 
when he saw before him the little clearing of corn- 
fields and the palm-thatched huts upon the other 
side. He burst in upon his father and mother as 
the tortillas — ^the universal meal of Central 
America — were being cooked at noon. 

A quick light of relief glinted in his father's 
eyes, but with characteristic Indian reserve, he 
said nothing. His mother, even more grateful 
for the safe return of her first-bom, said only, 

**You will be hungry 1" 

Bib grandmother, with the garrulousness of age, 
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broke into petulant complaint, saying — ^as grand- 
mothers say the world over, 

^^Boys did not go away from home when I was 
youngl*' 

Qin listened patiently until she had finished, 
then answered in the usual manner, 

**Tes> Grandmother, you are right.'* 

To his mother he said, 

**I am very hungry.*' 

Qin's younger brother, Naqin, however, was im- 
patient to talk. He wanted to know how Qin had 
got hurt, where he had been and if he had killed 
any game. Qin answered briefly. As the qin, or 
the eldest son, the lad was fully conscious of the 
importance of his position above that of the 
younger brother. 

After the meal, when his father went out, Qin 
followed him, sending Naqin back, however, as the 
smaller lad trotted after him. 

Naqin looked disappointed, for he had missed 
his brother sorely during the several days that he 
had been away, but family disobedience is a thing 
unknown to an Indian. He returned unwillingly 
to his work of gathering frijoles (black beans) of 
which, as he knew, the household was always in 
need. 
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When, on the other side of the clearing, his 
father squatted down expectantly, Qin sat down 
on the ground beside him. For some time neither 
spoke, since Qin knew well that it was not his part 
to speak first At last, 

"Big hurtf queried his father, laying his 
finger on the lad's bandaged leg. 

** Clawed by an ocelot,'* Qin answered, and 
plunged forthwith into a recital of all the strange 
happenings that had come to him since he caught 
that string of fish in the mountain stream three 
days before. 

His father listened to him without a comment, 
until Qin took from his loin-doth the tlachtli 
ball which he had found, and which, he believed, 
had been given to him by the gods of Copan. 
Then the Indian said, slowly, 

"The black ball of the heroes I" 

Qin realized that his father, also, knew some- 
what of the tale. 

Prompted by questions, he plunged into the 
story of Hunahpu and Xbalanque, as the padre 
had told it to him, his father grunting assent from 
time to time, and closed with the words of the old 
Cakchiquel prophecy, 

"When the Son of the Tortoise shall play 
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tlachtli above the heads of the gods, the new 
world of the Mayas shall begin." 

When the lad had finished, the afternoon was 
wearing to an end and there was silence. Then^ 
after a panse^ his father said, 

^^Yon mnst give the offering of bow and 
arrows.*' 

Qin, thongh trained to repress his emotions, 
oonld not help giving a start To ^ * give the bow' ' 
meant that, in his father's opinion, the time had 
come for the lad to join the full membership of 
the tribe, although he was still far yonnger than 
the customary age for this ceremony. 

^^I will make the bow and arrows," he answered. 

He felt very grown-np. Qin's experience in 
life was not very great— one does not learn mnch 
in the pine-clad snmmits of the hills that fringe 
the tropical forests of Honduras — but his three 
days with the padre had given the lad a new 
standard of judgment. 

After another long pause, his father spoke 
again, 

^^You are the Qin, the eldest son," he said. '^I 
will speak to the other fathers of the village. If 
they think as I do, perhaps they will say that since 
the gods have pointed their fingers at yon, it will 
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be well for yon to join in the making of the bra- 
zeros/' 

**The very next timet'* qneried Qin. 

His father r^arded him gravely. 

''The gods who have pointed their fingers at 
yon are not the gods of the Laoandone," he said, 
''bnt the old gods. The white man has told yon. 
They are very iK)werfnl gods. It may be that the 
blaek ball of the heroes which they have given yon 
will bring rain and good crops to onr village, and 
will keep away sickness and death." 

Words conld not say more. In a Lacandone 
village, there is no tribal organization. There is 
no medicine man, to look after the religions serv- 
ices; no chief, to deal with questions of war. 
The heads of families and the eldest sons form a 
perfect democracy. To ''give the bow and ar- 
rows" is the symbol of initiation into the active 
manhood of the tribe, to take part in the making 
of the braseros is to be a^nitted into the full 
council of the tribe. 

Many years ago, the Lacandone tribes were 
much more widely scattered and more i>owerfnl. 
Once their range extended from the region of the 
Quiche and the Cakchiquels to the sea. During 
the past century they have been driven from their 
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eastern hannts by the ''men of the night,'' as the 
Indians call them, the coast-dwelling Caribs and 
the Samboes. 

The Caribs, a warlike and ferocious people, 
originally came from South America and made a 
determined resistance to the Spaniards. They 
were cannibals and understood the use of poisoned 
darts. After their migration to the West Indies, 
they intermarried readily with the negroes who 
had been brought there by the slave trade, those 
that did not mix being known as the ^' red Caribs,'' 
those who were half-bred, being known as the 
^' black Caribs." In the islands of St. Vincent 
and Dominica they resisted conquest by the Brit- 
ish, and, even after the islands had been conquered, 
the Caribs rose in revolt and massacred a number 
of the colonists. As a result, over five thousand 
of them were deiK)rted in 1796 and marooned on 
the island of Buatan, near the coast of Honduraa. 
There they made alliance with the pirates and buc- 
caneers, though, not infrequently, they turned 
upon their allies and murdered them. The Sam- 
boes, in which the negro admixture is still stronger, 
live further down the Honduras coast, and are a 
cross between the negroes and the former Indian 
races of Nicaragua, especially the northern Mos- 
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qoito Indians, whose territory was, for many 
years, an independent state. 

Here and there, throughout the western section, 
isolated villages of Lacandone Indians still are 
found, though the settled country is populated 
almost entirely by the ladinos or Spanish-Indian 
half-breeds. The Icaiche and Ixkanha tribes, 
whidi are independent Maya states, lie north of 
the Lacandone territory, in the foothill country 
between the forests of Guatemala and the low 
limestone plateau of Yucatan. 

This scattered condition has made each village 
of the Lacandone an independent unit. There is 
no central tribal organization, and even the dan- 
groups are widely separated. Qin's inclusion to 
the tribe, therefore, gave him equal rights with 
every grown-up member of it, save only for the 
deference which was readily yielded to age. 

With the question of Qin's admission to the cere- 
mony of the presentation of the bow and arrow, 
the subject was dismissed. 

** There is work in the fields," said his father, 
rising, ** to-morrow you shall go to find wood for 
your bow." 

There was always work to do in the fields, for 
despite their simple and lazy habits, the Lacan- 
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dones were agriculturists. There were no do- 
mestic animab, no herds or flocks of any kind. 
The Indians did not even keep poultry, though 
this was a staple food of the ladinos. The La- 
candone depended almost entirely on their corn- 
fields, around the edges of which were built the 
small palm-thatched huts of the village, with their 
eaves reaching almost to the ground. These corn- 
fields were held in conmion by all the families, the 
crop was evenly divided according to the number 
of people in each household, and every one, young 
or old, worked on the land irregularly in turn. 

The cultivation of the corn-fields, however, was 
not an arduous piece of work, for each Lacandone 
village stayed but three or four years at any one 
site, moving away as soon as the plot of ground 
showed signs of impoverishment. The Indians did 
not move to new ground, however, but only to a 
site which had been used before. In Qin's settle- 
ment, there were eight sites which were thus used 
in turn. When a corn-field had borne four crops 
in succession, the soil became worn out and the 
fourth crop, usually, was poor. With eight sites, 
and four years at each site, every corn-field re- 
ceived twenty-eight years' rest before it was put 
to crop again. 
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During the years that had elapsed since that 
former site had been used for harvest, the forest 
would have grown up again, but not with large 
slow-growing trees. It would be found to possess 
a luxuriant growth of young, soft-wooded timber, 
easy to cut down. Moreover these trees, with 
their constant falling of fleshy leaves would have 
enriched the soil, and the large earthworms of the 
tropics would have tunneled their millions of 
paths through the humus and given it the neces- 
sary aeration. By this means the old cornfield, 
abandoned because its natural salts had been ex- 
hausted, would have become again lile virgin soiL 

When it became time for the village to move to 
the new site, which was done at the close of the 
rainy season, all the trees and undergrowth which 
had developed on the old corn-field were cut down 
and allowed to dry during the succeeding hot sea- 
son. When tinder dry, the brushwood was set on 
fire, and the ashes, mixing with the soil, formed 
an excellent manure. If any half -burned pieces 
remained, they were cleared away. Meanwhile, 
the stiunps of the trees had been eaten away by 
the vast hordes of ants and other wood-eating 
insects of the forest, leaving the site of the corn- 
field almost clear. 
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Then, after the first rain had softened the soil, 
the Indians took a sharp stick, hardened in the 
fire, and thrust it into the ground. In the little 
hole thus made, a couple of grains of com were 
dropped. Such was their simple planting. When 
the com had sprouted, the boys of the village were 
kept all day on the fields frightening away the 
flocks of blackbirds, which, otherwise, would not 
have left a single blade on the field. As soon as 
the com was a couple of feet high, the frijoles or 
black beans were planted and thus the food of the 
tribe was secured for the coming year. 

Of course, in addition to this, there were nmny 
wild fruits to be picked, such as the chicosapote, 
the mamey apple, the anona, the guanabana, the 
guajaba, the tamarind, the aguacate, the mago, 
the cocoanut, the paw-paw and the cacao, and, in 
the valley, some of these fruits were in season aU 
the year round. Beside which, at nearly all the 
corn-field sites were to be found clumps of bananas 
and plantains, cultivated during a former occu- 
pancy and since grown wild. Though the fruits 
of these had degenerated into small size, they were 
good when cooked, and when dried and ground 
into flour, made excellent cakes. 

The next morning, although still limping on his 
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bandaged leg, Qin called Naqin his brother to go 
with him into the forests of the valley to find the 
wood necessary for his bow. No ordinary wood 
might dO| it most be of Ugnnm-vitae, for Qin 
was determined that the bow he should make must 
be a finished and perfect piece of work. 

* * Why get lignnm-vitae t ' ' asked Naqin. * ^ You 
aren't ever going to nse the bow to shoot with." 

Probably, before his visit to the ruins of Copan, 
Qin would have thought likewise, but he had de- 
veloped a sense of his own importance during the 
past few days, especially since he had come to be- 
lieve that, as his father worded it, he ^'had been 
pointed at by the older gods. " Not for the world, 
however, would Qin have let his younger brother 
know his inner thoughts, so he contented himself 
merely with saying, 

^'I don't see why we should cheat the gods, and 
then ask them to help us. ' ' 

Probably no Indian lad had ever uttered a more 
startling phrase, but, though Qin did not realize 
it, he was simply repeating, in other words, some 
of the sayings of the padre. 

They had scrambled down the steep hillside, 
both carrying their bows and arrows — ^f or a La- 
candone boy commences to practice shooting with 
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the bow almost as soon as he can walk-— when 
Naqin suddenly stopped and pointed to a tree, 
at the same time drawing an arrow from his 
quiver. 

Qin looked up, then laid a hand restrainingly on 
his aruL 

**Not when you are with me,*' he warned, see- 
ing that Naqin was about to aim at a white-faced 
monkey, ^^the monkey is my good spirit. I must 
not shoot him. I must protect him.'' 

**And can't you eat himt" demanded Naqin, 
with a surprise that was little short <^ horror. 
Naqin liked good things to eat, and monkey-flesh 
is tasty food. 

**No," said Qin, ** never 1" He sighed a little 
for the taste of the lost monkey-meat. 

Naqin was a good deal taken abad^ in being for- 
bidden to shoot the monkey, but was consoled, a 
little later, when one of his arrows brought down a 
geomys, the destructive little gopher which eats 
the crops. 

However, luck was with the boys that day. 

Beaching one of the less rapid streams which 
ran in the valley, Qin saw a slowly moving form 
on the bank of gravel beside the water. 

**A turtle I" he cried. 
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Naqiiii knowing that the reptile would escape 
them unless he were quick, hurried forward, only 
to be checked by another cry, 

^' If it's a three-keeled one, don't touch it 1" the 
elder boy shouted. 

The younger lad understood. The three-keeled 
turtle, though not as fierce as the Alligator Turtle, 
which is as ferocious as any beast of prey, is an 
ugly customer, and generally the boys had to con- 
tent themselves with its leathery-shelled eggs. 
To-day's find, however, was a dainty for the table, 
for it was a succulent Maw's Turtle, with a shell 
nearly two feet long. The young lad reached the 
bank in time to grasp the turtle's flippers as it 
scuttled toward the water and turned the ungainly 
creature over on its back, where it lay feebly mov- 
ing its flippers, utterly unable to help itself. 

A little search, moreover, revealed the nest, for 
while, in sand, it is difficult to see a turtle's nest, 
so well does the creature smooth down the surface 
with its clumsy flippers ; in gravel, marks of dis- 
turbance are quickly noted, especially before the 
moist, upturned grit has a chance to dry. The 
Maw's Turtle does not lay as many eggs as most 
of the turtle and tortoise tribe, not more than 35 
or 40, but turtle eggs are valued not only as an 
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article of food, but as an important sonrce of oiL 
With the eggs safely gathered and the tartle's 
inability to escape assured, the boys went on, and, 
after long search Qin found what he sought, a 
young lignum-vitae tree. It was not as straight 
as the boy would have liked, but it had a tough 
grained fiber. 

**Thatl'' said Naqin scornfully, when his 
brother pointed it out to him. **Why, that's as 
crooked as an iguana's leg I It's full of knots, 
too." 

^^ Never mind about the knots, Naqin," said the 
elder boy. ** Don't you know that knots are only 
in the sap-wood f I'm going to use the heart- 
wood, from the middle of the tree. As for being 
crooked, there's a way to straighten that." 

So, using his machete, Qin hacked down the 
young tree, which, as he had suspected, was tough 
and strong. 
**How long are you going to make your bow?" 
^^Full length," answered Qin, and commenced 
to cut away the yellow soft sap-wood. Naqin 
watched him for a while, then started oflf explor- 
ing for nests of turtle eggs. He found two more, 
making a good haul for the day. Before evening, 
Qin had trimmed down the lignum-vitae until he 
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had a stick about five and a half feet long, and a 
couple of inches thick, composed only of the dark 
greenish-brown heartwood, which was so hard and 
heavy that it would sink in water. With this, he 
returned to the village. 

**What is that fort'* his mother asked, when 
Qin entered the hut carrying the long stick. 

"For my ceremonial bow,*' Qin answered. 

"It is too big. The bow will not be for use,'* 
said she. 

Indian family discipline is strict. Children 
never contradict their parents. It is a thing un- 
known. Qin's father came to his defense. 

"The boy is to do his best,'* he said. 

That settled it. Among the Lacandones the 
father's word is law, since he is not only the head 
of the family, but also one of the chiefs of the 
village. 

So Qin set himself to make a bow which should 
have no rival. Baking together a heap of sand, 
the lad buried the stick of lignum-vitae in it, 
deeply, and then built a big fire on the heap of 
sand. This was for the purpose of bringing out 
the resin from the wood, for one quarter of the 
weight of lignum-vitae is in its resin. From time 
to time, Qin drew out the stick and scraped off the 
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gum which had exuded, then thrust it deeply in 
the sand again. After several hours of this, all 
the resin had been drawn out by the heat, and the 
stick had shrunk and toughened in the process. 

**It*s tough enough/' admitted Naqin, when his 
brother had to pull with all his might to bend the 
stick across his knee, '^but it's crookeder than it 
was before.'* 

"Well correct that,'* the elder lad answered. 

Whereupon Qin built a large fire of dry hard- 
wood, piling it high and then letting it bum down 
until he had a great pile of glowing embers, but no 
flame. Meanwhile, the stick had lain in a little 
stream, near by, sucking water into the cells from 
which the resin had been drawn out. Then, tak- 
ing the well-soaked stick, Qin drew it through and 
through the bed of glowing embers until it was 
steaming hot, each time wetting the stick. 

Little by little, the damp heat sank into the 
fibers of the stick, softening them so that they 
could be bent. Then, using a stone with a hole 
through it, which had been made for the purpose, 
bit by bit the boy straightened out the crooks in 
the wood. This was a long and difficult piece of 
work, but, after two days' steady toil, the stick 
was almost straight. 
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Now came the task of shaping it. Using a 
flake of chipped flinty Qin commenced to scrape the 
wood. This was exhausting work, for lignum- 
vitae is extremely tough, and flint is far less sharp 
than steel. Time and patience, however, work 
wonders, and, in less than a week, Qin had scraped 
down the stick into the form of a bow, three- 
quarters of an inch thick at the belly or middle of 
the bow and three-eighths of an inch thick near 
the horns, where the string was to be notched. 
When flnished, the bow had a slight curve in the 
opposite direction to that which it would have, 
when pulled. This gave added resistance to the 
pull, and therefore greater force to the arrow's 
flight 

^^Next, Naqin," said the boy, ^^we must make 
the arrows.*' 

^' Going to make them of logwood f" his brother 
asked, although he knew that, frequently, for cere- 
monial purposes, sharpened reeds were considered 
sufficient 

**Tes,'' answered Qin, **of the very best log- 
wood I can find. " 

'*A11 twelve of them?" 

** Certainly,*' the boy replied, **IVe got to have 
afuUset" 
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''But that's an awful lot of workl*' 

* * Perhaps, but I *m going to do it. You 'd better 
learn how, Naqin, for in a couple of years you 11 
be needing to make a set for yourself." 

Naqin said nothing in response, but not having 
the incentive that his brother had found in the old 
prophecy the padre had told him, the younger lad 
thought to himself that he would be satisfied with 
a bow of soft wood and a few arrows of reed. He 
knew that the bow and arrows were to serve no 
other purpose than to be offered to the gods in the 
ceremonial hut, there to be left to the destructive 
effects of time, weather and insects. 

Next day, therefore, the two boys started into 
the forest to find some logwood saplings which 
should serve as arrow shafts. They found these 
without diflBculty and were returning to the village, 
crashing through the tangle of vines to get back 
to the path, Qin limping along in the rear, when 
he was suddenly btought to a halt. 

The forest was in an uproar. 

Overhead, the birds shrieked or twittered ex- 
citedly. The branches were shaken with the run- 
ning of countless small animals. Squirrels leaped 
from tree to tree. The air was full of flying in- 
sects of every description. The leaves on the 
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ground rustled from the passage of creeping 
things innumerable. Snakes slithered by, regard- 
less of the nearness of a human being. Shy wood- 
creatnres fled from their hiding-places. 

Qin knew what all this meant. 

Even if he had not, the reality would have been 
borne upon him, when Naqin, who was a few steps 
in advance^ suddenly gave a scream. 

**The fighting ants I'* 

Pushing through the creepers, Qin saw his 
brother jumping and yelling in mingled fright and 
pain. His feet and ankles were swarming with 
ants, and though the lad was trying to sweep them 
off with his hands, many of the light-colored 
soldier ants had fixed their hook-shaped jaws 
firmly in the boy's flesh. To pull them off singly 
was in vain, for dozens bit while one was being 
plucked away. Moreover, those who had seized 
hold would not let go. 

Between Qin and his brother rolled a yellow 
river of living warriors, thirsting for blood. The 
moving carpet of death was only five feet wide, 
for while the black driver ants advance in enor- 
mous wide-spread armies, the yellow legionary 
ants, with their billions of fighting insects, march 
in regular columns like the soldiers of a Boman 
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legion. As an army, the Indians regard them as 
only slightly less dangerous than their black 
oonsins, and as individuals, they are even fiercer 
fighters. 

**Bun to the brook I*' yelled Qin. 

Naqin, who had lost his head through f right, and 
who had stayed almost in the very path of the 
ant column, trying to free himself from the sav- 
age swarms that were climbing up his naked legs, 
obeyed his brother's cry and ran for the brook, 
about twenty yards away. 

A flying column of ants shot out after him, fol- 
lowing the scent of their comrades, for though the 
Eciton ants are blind, or nearly so, they can fol- 
low their comrades, perform intricate battle tac- 
tics and pursue their prey with just as great ease 
as though they could see. Naqin ran at top speed 
but was not able to outstrip the ants. Nor did 
the brook stop them, at first, for they plunged into 
the water in such vast numbers that those in the 
rear ran over the bodies of their drowning com- 
rades and attacked the boy anew. 

Qin went to the rescue. 

Carefully watching where he set his feet so that 
he should not crush a single ant and thereby give 
the scent to the relentless foragers, he jumped, 
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80 far as his crippled condition would allow, from 
stone to stone. When on the very edge of the 
yellow stream which no living thing can face, the 
lad reached up to grasp a liana creeper that was 
hanging near the ground. Then hand over hand, 
as though on a trapeze, he reached another, a few 
feet further on, and dropped to the ground, safely 
across the flood of biting furies. 

He reached the brook in a moment, and saw his 
brother's plight. The younger lad, frightened 
and shaken by the furious attack, was standing in 
the brook clawing the ants from his legs, which 
were bleeding from innumerable punctures. 

**Wade up stream I'' cried Qin. 

Naqin, only half understanding the warning, 
commenced to wade down stream. 

^^Up stream I" shouted Qin again, realizing that 
if the lad went with the current, the floating ants 
would seize on him. 

Naqin turned, and, as fast as he could go, waded 
up against the swiftly-flowing water. The ants 
disappeared like magic. The colunm, still pouring 
toward the river, lost the scent. 

Qin hobbled to his brother and, as Naqin held 
out first one leg and then the other, tried to tear 
away from their grasp the scores of ants whose 
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jaws were fixed in the boy's flesh. In most cases, 
however, so tightly had the ants fixed their hook 
shaped jaws in the skin, that they allowed their 
heads to be pulled from their bodies rather than 
let go, thus leaving their pincer-like jaws im- 
bedded. 

The boy's legs were bleeding and inflamed. 
Fortunately, however, the yellow ant does not 
possess any poison glands, unlike the little ^^ sting- 
ing" honey ant of the buffalo-horn thorn, so that 
when all the clinging ants had been removed, the 
worst of Naqin's experience was over. The older 
boy then searched for and found a certain water- 
plant, whose juicy leaves were used by the Laoan- 
done for the healing of wounds, imd after rubbing 
Naqin's legs thoroughly with this, the lads started 
back to the settlement 

**WeVe got to warn the village,*' said Qin, 
** anyway, Itpan must be got out," 

Itpan was the oldest man in the village. He 
was so old that he could no longer walk. His 
mind, however, was fully alert, and few things 
were done in the community without consulting 
him. 

There was no great need for hurry, for the on- 
ward march of that yellow stream of ferocity was 
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oomparatively slow. An ant in pursuit of a foe 
can travel at an amazing speed, but the movement 
of an army of Eciton ants on the march depends 
upon the amount of food encountered. In this 
part of the forest there was not a little under- 
brush, and, where there is underbrush, there are 
grubs, larvae, beetles, ticks, wood-lice and all man- 
ner of similar good things to eat. 

No one had taught Qin to observe the habits of 
the ants. Natural history is an interest which 
comes of deeper knowledge. The aboriginal does 
not possess it. To Qin there was only one thing to 
be done — ^to reach the village in time to give warn- 
ing of the approach of the fighting ants. 

He did not stop to consider what is one of the 
most wonderful things in the world — ^the advance 
of a legion of the yellow Eciton, with its billions 
of soldiers marshalled in regular ranks. All the 
armies of all the nations engaged in the Great 
War would be as nothing in numbers compared to 
the armies of these Huns of the insect world. 

The destroying hosts swept the land dear as 
they went. The birds gorged themselves on the 
insects which swarmed up the trees to escape the 
fierce invaders. Spiders, accustomed to produc- 
ing terror, found themselves terrorized and only a 
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few escaped by snspending themselves on a line of 
silk woven from their own bodies. Scorpions, in 
coat of mail, found their armor in vain and their 
deadly stings useless. Centipedes, ten inches 
long, were routed out of the darkness of the stones 
beneath which they lived and scuttled panic- 
stricken this way and that until cut to pieces by the 
savage warriors. The hives of wild bees and the 
paper nests of hornets, which few creatures dare 
to molest, were stormed by the intrepid scourges 
and all the eggs and young carried away to the 
larder. Slaughter, grim and terrible, continued 
remorselessly and the air was full of a soft crack- 
ling as the jaws of the ants crunched through the 
shells of their insect prey or dismembered them 
that the legs and bodies might be more easily car- 
ried away. 

Down the middle of this great yellow stream ran 
a clear path about four inches wide, selected as 
being the smoothest part of the ground which the 
ants had traversed. From this path, as the army 
advanced, the twigs and leaves were dragged 
away, making a perfect road. Along this smooth 
track the foragers who had found prey raced with 
their loot, holding the eggs and larva aloft in their 
powerful jaws. There was thus, always, a column 
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speeding to the rear in the very center of the ad* 
vanoing column. The food thus secured was de- 
posited in a given place, decided upon by the 
quartermaster general's department, where, after 
a raid, the yellow ants would stay for three or four 
days, consuming their provisions and resting for 
the next drive. The Eciton has no regular home, 
makes no permanent nest, but marches on and on, 
a perpetually invading and destroying army. 

Up and down the advancing columns ran the of- 
ficers, slightly larger than their fellows, giving 
orders and issuing messages, probably with their 
antennae, in that extraordinary ant language 
which is so mysterious that, even now, no man 
knows how such complicated ideas can be trans- 
mitted. From time to time the ravaging army 
encountered colonies of ants of other species, es- 
pecially the large leaf -cutting ants who are fa- 
mous horticulturists and cultivate gardens of tiny 
mushrooms underground. Then came a battle 
royal, the huge-headed leaf-cutting workers mak- 
ing a determined resistance. But the end was 
always the same. The fierceness and the number 
of the yellow legions were irresistible and the 
underground homes of the larger ants were rav- 
ished of their young. Nor was the attack unor- 
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ganized. On the contrary, jSank movements and 
similar strategics were carried out by the insect 
generals in command in a manner which would 
have done credit to human military commanders. 

Wise was the snake, who, at the first evidence 
of the coming host, wriggled away among the 
leaves. If, however, he had recently eaten and 
was in a torpid state, that was, indeed, the last 
meal he would ever eat. Five minutes after the 
ants swarmed upon him, skin and skeleton would 
be all that remained. 

Woe to the injured animal which lies in the 
track of that living vengeance. The forest jaguar 
is as helpless as the tiniest worm that crawls. 
Woe to the bird whose nest is built so low that a 
detachment of the ravaging host reaches it. Even 
the land tortoise with his homy skin and imper- 
vious shell cannot escape. 

« 

Only one living creature in all the world will 
the yellow ant pass by, only one thing does the 
Eciton fear — the little stinging honey ant which 
makes its home in the hollow buU's-hom thorn, 
Only one bird's nest is safe from molestation, the 
nest in the bull's-hom thorn protected by the 
stinging ant. In return, no bird nesting in that 
bush will make its dinner off the honey ants. 
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Moreover, for the accommodation of its defensive 
garrison, the bnll's-hom thorn builds in every 
thorn a barracks for the honey ants, and, that they 
shall find their due reward, prepares for them a 
syrupy liquid on which they may feed to their 
hearts' content. 

When the two boys, Qin, with his bandaged leg, 
and Naqin with his ankles swollen from the bites, 
reached the corn-field, the head of the column, 
which was about a quarter of a mile long, was not 
far behind. They limped across the field to the 
village. 

* ^ The fighting ants are coming I ' ' Qin shouted, 
as soon as he was within hearing. 

No words could have brought more confusion. 
By the time the head of the legion had reached the 
clearing, every one in the Lacandone settlement 
was on the move. There was no time to lose. The 
cornfield held little food for such a vast army, and 
its speed increased as soon as it reached the cul- 
tivated land. All the food and provisions of flesh 
character were packed and taken away, though the 
com, flour and fruit could be left, for the Eciton 
ant is not a vegetarian. 

Old Itpan was carried out on a string bed and 
laid under the shadow of a corozal palm, whence 
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he might be taken in any direction contrary to the 
route in which the legion of ants was traveling. 

A tamandua ant-eater, roaming through the 
woods in its blind, slow way, and attracted by the 
smell of the ants, caused a delay of several min- 
utes. The ant-eater, projecting his long worm- 
like tongue covered with sticky liquid, scooped up 
scores of ants with every lick. Within sixty 
seconds, thousands of ants swarmed all over him, 
and the ant-eater, not relishing the attack and al- 
ways able to find plenty of food among the inof- 
fensive ants which were his daily prey, retired 
from the combat, seeking a more peaceful dinner. 
The Eciton warriors advanced again and came to 
the edge of the village. 

** Couldn't we stop them with a fire, or some- 
thing?" Qin asked his father. 

**We do not want to stop them,'* was the reply. 
* * Let them come. They are good. They will dear 
our houses of cockroaches, of vermin and of col- 
oradillos.'^ 

At the village the legions divided. Obeying 
some predetermined orders, separate detachments 
of the blind Eciton hosts attacked each house. 
The feet of the ants on the dry palm-leaf thatch 
sounded like the pattering of haiL Inside and, 
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outside they flooded upwards. The wave of yel- 
low rose over the eaves, and, just above the edge 
of the yellow wave, could be seen a thin line of 
black, marking the insects driven up and up to 
the roof-crest where the yellow hosts from either 
side engulfed theuL A keener imagination than 
that of Qin would have heard a soundless cry of 
agony from a million insect throats, as their living 
death found theuL 

With the waning of the afternoon, the Eciton 
hosts withdrew. In obedience to military orders, 
they retreated to the place which had been chosen 
for division headquarters for the next few days. 
This was a log spanning a small brook, where they 
clustered in a great mass like a swarm of bees 
hanging from a roof. Back to their houses the 
villagers went, knowing that every fly, every in- 
sect, every living verminous creature was dead. 
There is no house-cleaning in the world so com- 
plete as that whidi is secured by the passage of 
an army of ants. 

Next morning, after gingerly visiting the place 
where the yellow ants had made their headquarters 
for the night, to make sure that they were not re-^ 
turning to the village, Qin returned to his task of 
making the ceremonial arrows. He wanted to 
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have these done before the annnal feast for the 
^^renewing of the gods/' which was to take place 
the following week. 

Since, for many years, the Lacandone Indians 
have not taken part in any active fighting, such as 
the warlike independent tribes of the Mayas to the 
north, their arrows are light, intended only for 
fish and small game. They are always made in 
sets of twelve. 

^' Let's make the bird bolt, first," said Qin, se- 
lecting a long straight reed from those he had 
gathered by the brook the day before. 

A Lacandone bird bolt is of an nnosoal diar- 
acter. Owing to the density of the tropical forest 
an arrow which wounds a bird wonld be of no use, 
for the victim could flutter a few yards into the 
forest and be irretrievably lost. The purpose, 
therefore, is to stun the bird, so that it will drop 
immediately and can be picked up. Moreover, 
sudi an arrow need not fly far, since the interlock- 
ing branches of the forest overhead are rarely 
more than eighty feet from the ground. 

Qin, therefore, took a long hollow reed. Into 
one end of this he fitted a short f oreshaf t of log- 
wood with a blunt wooden head. Because of its 
lightness this would not fly far, but, for short dis- 
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tanoesy the bolt was swift and effective. This was 
followed by four arrows with the f oreshaf ts merely 
of logwood, hardened in the fire, and coming to a 
point. These were for shooting fish, the pierced 
fishy when killed, floating at the surface by reason 
of the lightness of the shaft. The heavier arrows 
were a different matter. 

^^Are yon going to make real stone points f 
Naqin asked. 

Qin simply nodded. He had found a desirable 
piece of flint, not long before. Selecting a suit- 
able point of percussion, he chipped off a number 
of flakes from the central core by striking it hun- 
dreds of times with a hard pebble. The lad had 
little experience, and he wasted at least two4hirds 
of his material, where a clever workman would 
have handled the stone so as to get almost every 
flake of required size. Itpan, however, showed 
him how to sharpen the edge&— not by ^< flaking. 



f> 



which consists of shaping the central core of the 
flint by direct blows of a hammer stone, but by 
'^ chipping," which consists of pressure against 
the edge by an implement of bone. In four days' 
work, the arrow heads were made. These he fixed 
into the notched log-wood fore-shafts, and wound 
them tightly with agave fiber. 
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'^Hand me the gum, Naqin,'' he said, when all 
was done. 

The gam, which the boys had collected from the 
sap of a resinous tree, was daubed thickly around 
the joint of the foreshaft and the arrow head. 
Holding the point of the arrow head near the fire, 
the gum bubbled with the heat, and little by little 
sank down into the notch until it was full of the 
bubbling gum and the fiber also was thoroughly 
soaked. The gum hardened quickly, making the 
arrow-head absolutely fast. Five other arrows, 
still larger and heavier were made, three with 
round and two with square fore-shafts, for hunt- 
ing the heavier animals of the forest, sudi as the 
peccary or ocelot. 

The string of the bow was made of twisted 
agave fibers, very fine and very strong. After 
the string had been carefully twined, each fiber 
being twisted into place separately, Qin, as shown 
by Itpan, treated the twine with the gummy sap of 
another tree, so that it was impervious to water 
and could be used even in the rainy season. With 
the bark of the ceiba or wild cotton tree he made 
himself a quiver, and painted it with the red juice 
of aziote berries. 

^^ Father," said Qin the following morning,, lay- 
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ing down before him the bow, arrows and quiver, 
"they are ready.'* 

The old Indian picked up the articles and ex- 
amined them carefully. 

"They are well made,*' he said, "the gods will 
be pleased. We will give them to-day." 

So, before the sun was high, father and son 
started for the ceremonial hut. This was merely 
a shelter of palm-leaves, open at each end, the 
thatched roof coming almost to the ground. In- 
side, it was not more than thirty feet square. 
Against one side was a low shelf on which were 
ranged a large number of pottery jars, like pud- 
ding bowls, each with a grotesque face projecting 
from one side. There were two sizes of these 
bowls, large and small. In the large were small 
images of the gods, in the smaller ones food was 
placed and copal gum burned in honor of the little 
images of jade and similar stone enshrined in the 
larger braseros. 

The ceremony of accepting the boy into the tribe 
was very brief. In the presence of Itpan and one 
other man of the tribe, Qin's father laid the bow 
and arrows before the shelf on which the braseros 
stood. Then, choosing the image which was 
deemed especially suited for a boy's prayers, he 
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put Bome copal on the image^ and some food in the 
Bmall brasero before it. This done^ the father 
chanted the Song of Initiation^ the while as he 
sangy pouring the crimson juice of the aziote ber- 
ries on the bow and arrows. And, as the red 
drops fell, he chanted : 

'^I am about to redden his set of bow and arrows, O Fatberl 
See bis set of bow and arrows, my son, Fatherl 
When he is grown he will make offerings to yon, 
When he is grown he will make yon an offering of a fillet of 
baric, FatherP 

That was all. The ceremony took but ten min- 
utes of time, but when the boy left the hut of the 
gods, he was admitted to the full membership of 
the tribe. 

There had been little time to spare, for the very 
next day, the ceremony of the renewing of the 
gods was to begin. This, to the Lacandone, is the 
most important ceremony of the year, for they 
assign to these pottery bowls the power of the 
gods to whom they are dedicated, although they 
ascribe this to them for the space of only one 
year. New bowls must be made for the succeed- 
ing year, that the rain may come and the crops be 
plentiful and that sickness be kept away from the 
village. 
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^'Qin," said his father^ ''to-morrow, before the 
sun is up, you must come with me. The old year 
is nearly over. AU things must be new. You are 
now an eldest son, a true Qin. Ton must help. 
As, toO| you have brought a gift from the gods, 
you must make one of the new braseros yonrself . 
Ton will live with the men in the sacred shelter. 
Ton will not return home for one month." 

Qin was wild with delight. He saw that his 
adventure on the pyramid of Oopan had brought 
him this honor of making the braseros many years 
earlier than would ordinarily have been the case, 
and there is nothing that a boy prizes more than 
to be regarded as a grown-up. 

The first rays of dawn found the lad up and 
dressed for the ceremony. Dressed, indeed, for 
his mother had made him a new suit. Not that 
this was a di£Scult matter, for a Lacandone cos- 
tume is of the simplest kind. Taking some maguey 
fiber, roughly woven by hand into a coarse cloth, 
his mother measured off two pieces long enough 
to reach from Qin's neck to his knee. These were 
sewed together at top and sides with agave fiber, 
the same material of which Qin had made his bow- 
string. The top comers were then snipped off, 
making two holes for his arms, a semi-circular 
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hole was cut in the top for his neck and head, and 
the suit was done. 

There were many advanta^s to such a costume. 
Being loose, it was cool ; being white, it shed the 
rays of the sun; being tough, it could resist the 
washing process of the Lacandones, which consists 
of putting the garment on a flat stone, near a 
brook, sluicing it with water and pounding it with 
another stone. Soap— althoi^h it could easily 
have been prepared from cocoanut oil and wood 
ashes — ^was unknown to the Lacandones, as to 
most Indian tribes. 

The first few days were spent in the erection 
of a new shelter in which the men should work, 
eat and sleep, during the making of the braseros. 
Each morning, an hour or more was spent in 
chanting and offering food and incense in the cere- 
monial hut. Many a load of clay and quartz sand 
did Qin carry to the shelter, always taking extreme 
precautions that no one should see him, particu- 
larly that he should not come in sight of any of the 
women of the village. It was believed that ill- 
luck for the year would follow if any woman 
caught sight of any of the men or boys engaged in 
the work of making the braseros, during the en- 
tire month of toiL 
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When he began to make the pottery jar, how- 
ever, simple though it looked, the lad found he had 
a great deal to learn. Moreover, a great problem 
arose in connection with the boy^s bowL As far 
back even as Itpan could remember, each brasero 
had been made in exact copy of the correspond- 
ing bowl of the year before, even to the reten- 
tion of nose pegs and tattooings unknown to 
the modem Lacandones. Now, however, Qin had 
brought a new gift from the gods, and a brasero 
of a different design must be made. On every jar 
was a grotesque face, in some way symbolizing the 
deity. What face should be on Qin 'sf That was 
the problem. 

^'Perhaps I ought to make a monkey's facef " 
hazarded Qin, ^4t was a monkey who gave me the 
ball.'' 

Itpan looked at him rebukingly. 

**Did you not tell your father that the monkey 
was a man who has been disgraced?" he asked, for 
Qin's story had been told to all the elders of the 
village. ''How,^then, can a disgraced man be a 
god?" 

^^You are the oldest, Itjmn, ^'murmured the 
elders, **we will leave it to you." 

<<The Feathered Serpent 1" declared Itpan. 
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At once Qin understood. The Lacandones wor- 
shiped a large numher of gods^ but in very few of 
the villages could there be found a complete set 
of idols or objects whidi were held to be repre- 
sentative of the gods. Every village was accus- 
tomed to explain a bad harvest or an epidemic by 
its inability to do honor to some one of their many 
gods, by reason of the lack of an idol and braseros 
to that god. In this settlement, there was no sym- 
bol of the Feathered Serpent. Qin's gift, there- 
fore, would be to restore to the village one of the 
deities whidi it lacked. 

Day after day Qin labored at the modeling of 
the brasero, for the Lacandone had never learned 
the use of the potter's wheel. Everything was 
molded, slowly and patiently, by hand. The day 
of the cooking-pots, indeed, was molded over a 
shaped stone, but this was not allowed for the 
braseros. It was a long and tedious piece of work, 
and even after the actual bowl was made, Qin was 
required to mold on it, as best he could, the head 
of the Feathered Serpent. 

This was not easy. Qin tried to reproduce the 
face of the serpent demon as he remembered it, 
building up the lower and upper jaws, adding 
blobs of day for the protruding eyes and mixing 
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some red with his day to form the long tongue 
like that which he had seen when the rays of the 
sunset struck on the tongue of the double-headed 
serpent on the Hieroglyphic Stairway of Copan. 

At last the brasero was finished. TheUi making 
a paste of chalk and water, the lad smeared the 
entire surface with this white mixture, which soon 
adhered to the day. Next, taking the red of the 
aziote berry, and black from the soot of burning 
copal, Qin decorated the work of his hands with 
perpendicular lines of paint, and, as instructed by 
Itpan, daubed some spots of red on the face itself. 

There remained only to make a rough idol of the 
serpent, to put inside the brasero, and the task was 
done. This idol was molded from some gum 
scraped off the hard ball that had been found by 
Qin on the summit of the pyramid of Copan. The 
gum was heated and worked in the hands until it 
becan^ plastic. With this Qin modeled a rough 
figure of the feathered serpent, which was to be- 
come one of the religious heritages of the tribe. 

At last the great day of the ceremony came. 
From the first break of dawn, a continuous drum- 
ming and chanting went on in the ceremonial hut. 
The day was hot, and Qin's head ached with the 
persistent noise, the smell of the burning copal 
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and the constant drinking of the soar baltse and 
posol, which every one who took part in the service 
was expected to consnme. The boy felt the qneer 
sour drink drumming at his temples^ and saw all 
the ceremonial through a strange blurred vision. 

Little by little the excitement grew, the chant- 
ing became louder, the drumming more insistent. 
Near the dose of the day, Itpan, leaning forward, 
took an obsidian splinter and lightly grazing the 
lower lobe of his ear, allowed a drop of blood to 
fall on one of the ancient idols of the tribe. 

A sudden wild desire filled Qin. A curious 
jealousy struck him. 

The new god was his ! No one else should do 
him honor first. 

Forgetting that this was his first ceremony, ig- 
noring the rigid rules of the rites, the boy rushed 
forward to where Itpan was lying. 

Seizing from the old man's hand the flint flake 
with which the aged Indian had performed the 
rite of honoring the ancient idols with a drop of 
human blood, the boy croudied over the new 
brasero that he had made, and swept the obsidian 
blade across the lower lobe of his ear. A quick 
spurt of blood followed, and, as the drops fell on 
the little image of black gum which the lad had 
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fashioned from the tlachtli ball he had f oimd on 
the pyramid of the Hieroglyphic Stairway, Qin 
felt himself full kin in the fellowship of the older 
heroes. 



CHAPTEB V 



THB FIRST AHEBIOANB 



Ths making of the brasero had given Qin his 
first taste of art It is a carious sense^ that of 
accomplishment. It is the one thing in the world 
which makes men. In after years, when Qin was 
to look back on his life, he wonld see that there 
were three great events which had changed him 
from a purposeless Lacandone boy into a man with 
a man's work in the world. 

The first of these had been his vision atop of 
the pyramid of the Hieroglyphic Stairway and the 
prophecy that the padre had told him: **"When 
the Son of the Tortoise shall play tlachtli above 
the heads of the gods, the new world of the Mayas 
shall begin.'' It gave the boy great pride to feel 
that his ancestry was that of an ancient people, 
who, with all their cnielties, had been powerfol 
and heroia 

The second great event had been the making of 
the brasero. Not that the bowl he had made was 
of especial beauty, for Qin was by no means a 
natural artist; not that the figure he had molded 
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of the Feathered Serpent bore any great resem- 
blance to the donble-headed serpent of the Stair- 
way, bnt, at least, it was his. Out of nothing but 
clay, sand and water, he had made a brasero. No 
alien hand had touched it. It was his own 
creation. 

The lad took an intense interest in modeling. 
He made Itpan teach him everything he knew and 
tried in vain to get the deftness of touch which 
marked the work of one of the elders of the vil- 
lage, whose pottery bore an individual character. 
This was Qin's first realization of art, of the mak- 
ing of something which should possess beauty as 
well as utility. Yet he had no idea that this in- 
terest in pottery was to pave the way for the de- 
cisive event of his life. 

One morning, a couple of months after the '^re- 
newing of the gods," Qin set out to try and shoot 
a wild turkey in order to get some new arrow 
feathers. He was making himself another bow, 
since the weapon which had served him for child- 
hood was now too weak, and, of course, the last 
set he had made, remained in the ceremonial hut. 
It meant a journey of considerable distance, for 
the Peten turkey is shy and only found in places 
remote from villages. 
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Not till after noon did the boy see one perched 
on a tree. Before he conld come close enough to 
shoot, however, the bird had taken fright and 
flown away. Stalking it as silently and carefully 
as he could, Qin crept within arrow shot, but, be- 
fore he could draw his bow, some slight movement 
alarmed the bird and it flew away. This hap- 
pened several times and, as the light soon would 
fail in the dense gloom of the tropical forest, Qin 
set one of the heavier big game arrows to his bow 
and let fly at long range. He hit the bird, but only 
wounded it slightly, and it fell, half -flying, half - 
fluttering to the ground. 

The boy sped after it, but the wounded creature 
eluded his grasp again and again. Finally, just 
as Qin thought he was about to grasp his prize, it 
wriggled through some bushes. The boy, full of 
the zest of the chase, hurled himself after the 
bird. 

The bushes parted with the impact of the 
plunge, but Qin's hands failed to dose upon the 
turkey. Instead, he had a sudden feeling that the 
ground was giving way beneath him, and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation bade him suddenly 
grasp at the shrubbery. The resulting shook 
nearly pulled his arms out of their sockets. 
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He found himself hanging in mid-air, his whole 
weight depending on the slender bush which pro^ 
jected above the ravine. Kicking out with his 
bare f eet, the boy found a crevice in the limestone 
rock in which to put his toes, and in a few seconds 
climbed to safety. Then, breathless and a little 
shaken, he looked over the brink. 

Three hundred feet below him, part of the drop 
almost sheer, ran Sesimil Creek. His bow, which 
had flown out of his hands when he grasped at the 
bushes to save his life, must be at the bottom of 
the ravine. 

But where was the wild turkey! 

Qin scanned the face of the rock, convinced that 
some overhanging bushes on the other side of the 
creek were shaking in a way that did not seem 
due to the faint breeze. Perhaps the turkey had 
sought refuge there. 

Ordinarily, Qin would not have paid any special 
attention to these bushes, but now, watching them 
intently to see whether there should be any fur- 
ther movement, he became convinced that behind 
them there was a hole in the face of the cliff. It 
was a likely place for a nest. The boy decided 
that he would try to climb there. 

The hole was far nearer the top than the bot- 
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torn, but to twine a rope of creepers which would 
hang from above low enough to reach it, would 
take a great deal of time. It could be done, of 
course, but seemed hardly worth the trouble. 

How about climbing up from the bottom f 
Could that be donef 

Qin guessed the distance as well as he could, 
then glanced at the sun. The afternoon was wear- 
ing on, but in the ravine there was plenty of light, 
unlike the forest, where, even in the brightest and 
hottest day of summer, there is deep gloom. In 
any case, he would have to make his way to the 
bottom to find his bow. 

Almost an hour was spent hunting for a place 
where the ravine could be descended and even the 
path that the boy chose at last was sulBiciently 
dangerous. Qin was almost as active as a monkey, 
however, and he managed to scramble to the bot- 
tom with no further misadventure than a few 
scratches. Those troubled him little. His bow 
was lying in full sight on a rock. Having recov- 
ered it, the boy looked around for the bushes 
which, it seemed to him, suggested the presence of 
a nesting-hole. 

Yes, there was the placd. It did not look so 
hard to reach. The lower part of the cliff was 
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covered with the bank of debris in which small 
trees grew. This part of the climb was laborious 
but not difficult. When he came to the top of the 
crumbled talus and looked up, the goal seemed 
hard to reach. Limestone rock, however, though 
treacherous because it breaks off easily, usually 
affords some kind of foothold and handhold, and 
Qin, eager to find out whether the wild turkey 
really had flown in there and also hopeful that 
there might be a nest, containing eggs, drew 
nearer and nearer to his quest. He did not fear 
the attack of an eagle, for Honduras possesses 
neither the condor of South America nor the eagle 
of the northern continent, but he climbed warily, 
none the less. 

At last he reached his goal, swung himself on 
the ledge, parted the bushes and peered in, guard- 
ing his eyes with one hand. 

He almost fell backwards off the ledge in sheer 
surprise and alarm. 

A white figure sat in the entrance and stared 
athimi 

A few feet down the cliff, the boy stopped in 
shame. Was this the way to fulfill a prophecy t 
He climbed cautiously to the ledge again. 

Growing bolder, Qin peered through the bushes 
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a second time. The white figure sat motionless 
and the boy, summoning up his courage, crawled 
through the bushes. 

It was not a hole, it was a cave 1 

A cave, in which, almost in the very entrance, 
sat this white figure, white as a sun bleached bone, 
carved from a stalagmite, its rudely fashioned 
head bored with holes for eyes, mouth and ears, 
while curved lines marked the eyebrows and the 
faintly marked nose. 

The floor of the cave ran inward for a few feet, 
then turned sharply to the left and sloped upward, 
paralleling the face of the cliflf. Here a window 
had been pierced, evidently by the hand of man, 
and, the cave widening at this point, a thin shaft 
of light shot into the cave. This hole was scarcely 
visible from the outside. The light penetrated 
but a little distance, far enough, however, to re- 
veal the fact that the cave was a large one. 

A surprising thought came suddenly to Qin. 
Could this be one of the ways to the Underground 
World of Xibalba, where Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
went to play tlachtli with the demon kings t He 
rose to his feet and started to explore the cave. 
He could find no exit other than the one by which 
he had entered. 
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Groping round in the farthest comer of the 
cave, however, where it was pitch dark, on a ledge 
of the rock the boy's hands encountered some- 
thing round and hollow. He put his hand inside 
it, though not without an inward quahn, for it 
might well contain a nest of scorpions, and felt 
the shape of a bowl half filled with the dust of cen- 
turies. 

With excessive care, Qin removed the sand and 
dust from around the jar, working by feel, for he 
had no torch, and, at last, the vessel was free. He 
carried it to the light It was in the form of a 
bottle, a shape which the boy had never seen be- 
fore, with a faint gadroon molding and an im- 
pressed key pattern. There was something fa- 
miliar about the design, however, and Qin thought 
he remembered having seen the same decoration 
among the ruins of the Lost City of Copan. He 
decided to take his new find there to compare the 
two, for, he thought, if he could find the same 
markings both on the bottle-vase he had found in 
the cave and on the carvings of the stones, it would 
show that they were made by the same race. He 
oould be certain that he was actually the possessor 
of a jar which had been made by his ancient an- 
cestors. Surely, he thought, this would be a fur- 
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ther sign that the fingers of the gods were pointing 
at hinL 

Notwithstanding his discovery, the lad wonid 
not forego the feathers for his arrows. In his ex- 
citement over the cave, he had forgotten about the 
tnrkey. Anxiously returning to the entrance to 
the cave he saw, to his great delight, the bronze- 
colored bird entangled and dead in the bushes at 
the extreme end of the ledge. 

Next morning, leaving Naqin to work in the 
fields, Qin started down the forest slope to Copan, 
the bottle-shaped jar in his hand. He said noth- 
ing about the project to his father, for though Qin, 
in keeping with the words of the prophecy, be- 
lieved himself chosen by the gods for some high 
purpose, he had an Indian's dislike of boasting. 
He believed that it was laid upon him to learn to 
understand the past and to help to set forth anew 
the glory of the Maya people. 

Forcing his way through the almost impenetra- 
ble tangle of vines and trees, which ran riot over 
buildings and pyramids, which hid the huge 
sculptured stones in a mask of green, and which 
by their own inherent growing force were throw- 
ing the palaces down, stone by stone, Qin clam- 
bered with the bottle-shaped jar in his hand. On 
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w^all, on stela, on broken fragment of stone he 
sought for a design which should repeat the pat- 
tern graven upon the vase he held. 

Then, to his unbounded amazement, he heard 
voices. 

Voices amid the ruins of Copan 1 

Men or demons? 

Qin knew that the Lacandones rarely sought the 
ruins, moreover, that the Lost City of Copan was 
not one of their sites of worship. He knew, too, 
that the ladinos of Copan, with their half-breed 
terrors, would not willingly go near the place of 
the idols. The padre, indeed, was not afraid, 
but then, he was a white man. Besides, it did not 
need a hunter's ear to tell that a large party was 
approaching. Qin hid himself in an angle of the 
ruins and watched. 

The voices came nearer and with them came the 
chopping sound of machetes cutting a path 
through the forest. Qin wondered. Who would 
cut a road through a place believed to be haunted f 
The boy felt angry, for this was an intrusion on 
his own domain. 

Presently a gleam of white appeared through 
the trees. Then, with wide sweeps of machete 
blades, some of the men of Copan cut their way 
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through the tangle of vegetation, clearing a rough 
road for the party that followed them. 

There were five white men in the expedition. 
Qin stared at them, fascinated. The padre was 
white, but with the swarthy whiteness of the 
Guatemaltecan, where the Spanish blood runs 
strong. 

These were a different type. The two who 
were leading had fair hair. One had a f aoe of 
dialky whiteness, the other was ruddy. To Qin's 
eyes they appeared as creatures from another 
world. He looked at them with the same feeling 
as the Tlascalans had felt four hundred years be- 
fore, when they first saw Cortes and the Span- 
iards. If there were gods like these, then these 
were gods. 

Not far from where Qin was hiding, concealed, 
as he thought, in the thicknesses of the forest 
tangle, there stood an upright stone or stela, lean- 
ing slightly out of the perpendicular, its top 
twenty feet high from the ground. The gray 
gleam of the stone caught the eye of the voluble 
guide. 

**Here, Senors, here is one I'* he cried. 

The two leaders of the party pushed their way 
through the forest growth and stood under the 
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stela. They were not more than thirty feet from 
Qin and he could hear their voices distinctly. 
Only their voices, however, for he could not un- 
derstand a word they were saying. This was not 
strange, for the demons of Copan were hearing 
for the second time, only, the language of coii» 
quest — the English tongue, which has conquered 
the modem world as Latin conquered the ancient 
world. 

The white men looked upward at the stela with 
an intent gaze. Qin, whose senses were quick, 
realized at once that these men possessed under- 
standing. The ladinos glanced at the stone faces 
and the weird writing with fear and repulsion. 
The boy, himself, looked at them with wonder and 
passionate desire. The strangers scrutinized 
them with familiarity and mastery and yet, withal, 
with bafflement. They were not oppressed or 
cowed, and, hidden behind his screen of leaves, 
the Indian lad felt their power, for it was the 
power of knowledge, the most forceful of all things 
in the world. 

Then the taller of the two said to his companion, 
in English, 

* * Look out, Ferguson ! We ^re being watched I ' ' 

Qin had not understood the words, but he 
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grasped the sense of the tone. He moved back a 
step. 

The leader of the party, a man who had com- 
manded many important scientific expeditions in 
savage countries and who knew the life of the 
wild, wheeled sharply and directed his gaze un- 
erringly on the screen of leaves which hid the In- 
dian lad. 

''Come here I" he said authoritatively, in Span- 
ish. 

Qin did not move. 

The second in command of the expedition spoke. 

**Come,*' he said, **we are friends.'' 

Still Qin did not move. The statement of 
friendliness meant nothing. Any one might say 
that. Notwithstanding, though Qin remembered 
the cruelties of white men as the padre had re- 
counted them, he did not run away, easy though 
it would have been for him to slip through the 
forest. Thirty feet distant, he would be lost to 
sight and pursuit would be impossible. 

It was curiosity, sheer curiosity which held Qin 
motionless. The manner in which the white men 
had regarded that writing on the stela had en- 
trapped the boy's interest. And, while he stood 
hesitating, and the two leaders stood perfectly 
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still, watching the place where they knew him to 
be hidden, a third member of the expedition pulled 
pencil and note-book out of his pocket and began 
drawing the signs on the monument. 

That decided Qin. There was no doubt that 
these white men knew something. Perhaps they 
would answer questions. They might be good, 
like the padre. Certainly, he thought, the big man 
looked kind. There were no signs of weapons, nor 
of the steel-headpieces and breastplates that the 
village priest had described. 

Moreover, Qin remembered that some of the 
Lacandones had worked for white men on the 
banana plantations, far away, and they had come 
back with money and gifts for their friends in the 
tribe. So, setting aside such fear as remained, 
Qin pushed his way through the leaves and came 
forward, still unconsciously holding in his hand 
the bottle-shaped vase he had found in the cave 
above Sesemil Creek. This decision settled his 
fate. 

The Harvard professor and the Lacandone boy 
confronted each other. The leader turned to the 
guide. 

**Is this boy from the village?'* he asked, **he 
doesn't look like the types we saw this morning.'' 
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**No, Senor, no/' the guide answered with an 
air of contempt, ''he is an Indian, a Lacanton." 

*'A Lacanton — a Lacandonel'' exclaimed the 
other scientist, who was the ethnologist of the ex- 
pedition, *'I didn't know there were any of them 
as far east as this. Very interesting! I mnst 
have a talk with this boy.'' 

**I thought yon said," remarked the chief, turn- 
ing to the guide again, ''that no one ever visited 
the ruins, that they were supposed to be haunted 
and all that sort of stuff. And here we find peo- 
ple on the very first day I" 

''The boy is a little mad," the guide rejoined, 
"the gracious senors need not pay any attention 
to hiuL It id well known in the village. He 
stayed in the ruins one night and his head has 
never been right since. Dolores, who took him to 
the padre, told us about it. They are not Chris- 
tians, these Indians," he crossed himself piously, 
"and have not been taught to spit at idols, as one 
should." 

He suited the action to the word. 

The professor paid no more attention to the 
guide than to the screaming of a parrot overhead. 

"You have been here before, then?" he ques- 
tioned, addressing the boy, again. 
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For a moment Qin hesitated to answer, then re- 
membering that, in any case, the padre knew of 
his experiences in Copan, and probably would tell 
the other white men, he answered, simply, 

**Yes/' 

The archaeologist had been scanning the boy 
closely and now his glance fell on the bottle-shaped 
vase that Qin had in his hand. 

**Did you find that jar here?'* he asked. 

**No,'' replied Qin. 

**You can*t make an Indian talkative,*' re- 
marked the ethnologist, smiling. But the profes- 
sor continued his questions. 

''Where did you find it!'* 

Qin thought. If he refused to give any in- 
formation, he might be refused in turn when he 
asked, and there were so many things he wanted 
to find out. It was better to telL 

**In a cave," he answered. 

The professor's eyes flashed with eagerness. 

**Letmeseeit." 

The Indian lad did not move. 

' * It is mine, ' ' he replied. 

''The graceless impudent 1" interjected the 
guide, and he stepped forward to snatch the vase 
from the boy's hand. ''The gracious senors — " 
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The words of the chief interrupted him, cold 
and catting, like a breath of north wind in that 
hot, tropical forest : 

<<The gradons senors will cancel your contract 
and send you back without a single peseta if you 
raise a finger to do more than you are told to 
do.'' 



The guide fell back with an expression of alarm. 
The professor had touched the one chord in his 
selfish and grasping nature to which he would 
respond. 

^'I should like to see the jar/' continued the 
ardhffiologisi '^I will promise to return it." 

Without hesitation Qin handed his find to the 
professor. An hour's talking could not more 
clearly have marked the difference between the 
half-breed and the Indian, the one a willing serv- 
ant, the other an independent individuality. 

^'But, this is extraordinary," said the arch- 
aeologist. ''Look at this vase, Ferguson. Have 
you ever seen anything like it?" 

The ethnologist examined the pottery jar which 
Qin had found in the cave. 

''No," he said, "I never have. Of course that 
part of the design," he pointed to a faint mark- 
ing, "is in one of the glyphs, but the rest of this 
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key pattern is new to me. I wonder if it can be 
found in the carvings. ' ' 

"It is on the Big Stairway/' put in Qin, under- 
standing the conversation, for the men had been 
talking in Spanish. 

**What stairway?'* asked the professor. 

** Stairs with faces,'* replied Qin, pointing 
through the trees. 

The two white men stared at the lad in undis- 
guised amazement. 

"There's something very remarkable about 
this, Ferguson," said the chief, talking now in 
English. "Those villagers in Copan didn't know 
anything about the Hieroglyphic Stairway and the 
padre said he had only heard of it. Yet this 
youngster talks as if he knew all about it." 

"See what else you can find out," suggested 
Ferguson. 

"The faces of the stairs," questioned the chief, 
turning to the boy again, "are they anything like 
the faces on this stone f ' ' 

Qin shook his head. 

"Wait a minute, Professor," put in the younger 
scientist, "he wouldn't recognize them. Show 
him one thing at a time. Take the Chama vase, 
for example." 
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The professor nodded approvingly. 

'^ That's a good suggestion,'' he said 

Beaching into a capacious pocket in his white 
drill suit, the chief selected a sketch from among 
a sheaf of papers which he pulled out and showed 
it to the boy. 

**Have you ever seen anything like thatf he 
asked. 

Qin looked at the drawing.^ It showed the 
vampire bat-god, wearing the collar of death, to 
which were suspended three human eyes. The 
eyes also appeared on the black bat-like wings. 

**No,'' he answered. 

The professor pointed to one of the square 
carved glyphs on the stone which towered above 
them. 

**Does that resemble itf he queried. 

**Yes,*' the boy replied. 

^'It is Camazotz, the bat-god,'' said the profes- 
sor. 

**I know," declared Qin. **He cut off the head 
ofHunahpu." 

The professor started. His surprise did not 
escape Qin's keen observation. 

'^On this stone," the archaeologist continued, 

1 See the design on the cover of this book. 
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^'the head of the nose-leaf bat is the name of one 
of the months of the year/' 

This time it was Qin's torn to start. 

**Can you read thatf he asked. 

**A little,*' the professor replied, **but not al- 
together. That is why I am here — ^to learn to 
read the writing of the Mayas." 

**The padre said no one could read it,*' de- 
clared Qin, but there was a note of hope in his 
voice. 

''We can only read some of the glyphs, but, little 
by little, the unread writing becomes more clear 
and the mystery unrolls." 

''Is it my fathers' writing!" asked Qin. 

"Yes." 

The Indian lad fell silent. 

A man less experienced than the leader of the 
expedition would have questioned further, but the 
professor had lived with primitive tribes before. 
He motioned the rest of the party bacL 

As he expected, this recognition of comrade- 
ship did more than any statement would have done. 
The Indian judges by acts, not by words. In as- 
suming that there was a personal bond between 
them, the professor established the bond. 

"The padre — " began the boy, and stopped 
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The archaeologist waited. There is nothing 
that provokes confidence as much as an expectant 
silence. 

**He told me — ^there was a prophecy — ^when the 
Monkey gave me the tlachtli ball — ** the sentences 
trailed off. The matter was too deep to tell to a 
stranger. 

^'I see,'' the professor responded, with an air of 
complete understanding. He did not comprehend 
in the least, bnt he knew that it wonld be fatal to 
his purposes to display failure of perception be- 
fore an Indian. 

^'I must read, too !" declared Qin. 

Not knowing anything of the boy's vision, nor 
anything about the padre's influence on Qin, nor 
yet having heard of the prophecy which had im- 
pelled the lad's attention to the Maya ruins, the 
professor was puzzled. What was important, 
however, was that the expedition had unexpectedly 
found a willing assistant. That was valuable, 
perhaps even more valuable than appeared at first 
sight. 

"If you will tell me what you know, I will tell 
you what I know," the leader of the expedition 
agreed. 

"Yes," said Qin. He hesitated a moment, then 
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made his decision. ^^The Stairway with Faces is 
over there, ' ' he continued. 

The archaeologist gave an inward smile. He 
knew that no contract could be more bindingly 
drawn. 

**We will go to the Stairway with Faces/' he 
said, and calling the guide, gave the necessary 
orders. 

''The great stones are over there!" the guide 
declared, pointing in a different direction from 
that shown by Qin. ''Do the gracious senors 
listen to an Indian ! And a boy, too !" 

"Did you hear my orders f asked the professor 
curtly. 

The guide shrivelled at the tone. Americans 
are not loved in Spanish-speaking countries, but 
they are obeyed. 

"Oome,'' said Qin, when the guide had wilted, 
"I show you. '• 

Under the boy's guidance, the professor saw 
more of the Lost City of Copan in that one day 
than he would have found in a couple of weeks, 
unassisted. During the couple of months that had 
elapsed since the "renewing of the gods,'' Qin had 
spent a great deal of time among the ruins. 

Towards the end of the afternoon, the professor 
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sat on a fallen block, and» taking out a note-book, 
commenced to sketch a rongh plan of the ruins. 
To Qin this was like magic. The boy had learned 
his way from pyramid to pyramid, from stela to 
stela, pnrely by remembering the shapes of cer- 
tain trees in the forest that covered the ruins and 
buried them in a sea of green. The professor, 
however, starting with a surveyor's knowledge of 
the lay of the land, partly secured from Stephens ' 
first exploration, and by constantly watching the 
points of the compass as Qin led him from place 
to place, had fitted the scheme together. 

* 

''See, Qin," he said, ''Copan is something like 
this.'' 

He sketched in the river, flowing by the frown- 
ing walls of the Lost City, and plotted in perspec- 
tive the two double courts rising majestically 
above it. He drew in the wide flights of carved 
steps which led in stately fashion from one level 
to the next, while, with a designed irregularity, 
building rose above building in a slow ascent, cul- 
minating in the great terraced pyramid in the 
center. A temple-crowned mound of two stages 
looked down upon an amphitheater enclosed with 
ramparts and walls of stone. 

In swift pencil-strokes the archsBologist limned 
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the Bemicircle of raised earth which enclosed the 
Great Plaza on three sides. Double-terraced plat- 
forms flanked it on either side, the southern con- 
taining three pyramids springing from the arti- 
ficial plateau, while smaller structures dotted the 
southern terrace« In the center of the stone- 
paved Square rose a single isolated pyramid, 
stepped from base to summit. Carved monoliths 
stood here and there behind stone altars. 

As Qin watched, he seemed to see again the 
ancient city as it must have looked in the days of 
its power. The somber, heavily-scented, oppres- 
sive forest which engulfed him seemed to fade 
away ; the knotted and twining tangle of lianas and 
creepers vanished; the arboreal warfare for sun 
and air gave place. In its stead the boy pictured 
the Copan of old. He envisioned the Lost City 
as it must have been when the brilliant sun of 
Honduras shone on those strong, squat buildings 
raised in shining splendor on the top of great 
pyramids, up the sides of which ran innumerable 
flights of steps carved with infinite care. As the 
Acropolis of Athens must have looked in its pride, 
so must have been the Temple Area of Copan, 
though of an architecture altogether different 
Of the two, Copan was the larger. 
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**My fathers built that!*' said the boy. 

And, for a time, he spoke no more. 

On the return to the village, Qin was easily per- 
suaded to accompany the party, and he rapidly 
made friends with the ethnologist of the expedi- 
tion. Ferguson was a quiet, thoughtful fellow, 
with a passion for the smallest detail of racial life 
and customs, and with an amazing knowledge of 
fairy-tales and folk-lore. It was not long before 
he had deftly led Qin into a recital of his vision 
and of the padre's prophecy. 

Ferguson's interest was so undoubted and so 
sincere that Qin felt, as he had felt with the padre, 
that his hearer could be trusted. He proceeded 
to express, though hesitatingly, his desires and 
hopes toward the fulfilment of the Cakchiquel 
prophecy. 

After supper that evening, when the members 
of the expedition had lighted their pipes and were 
chatting over the events of the day, the professor 
referred at some length to his meeting with Qin. 

** We've had rare good luck," he said, **in run- 
ning across this Indian lad. Of course, I don't 
know how long hell stick. That's the worst of 
primitive races, their powers of concentration 
aren 't developed and they soon lose interest. But, 
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just the same, I'm very anxious to have the boy 
feel that he's thoroughly welcome. The padre, 
who knows him quite well, apparently, says that 
the lad believes he is destined to re-establish the 
kingdom of the Mayas/' 

One of the younger students attached to the ex- 
pedition, laughed contemptuously. 

** What a crazy notion !" he said. 

The head of the expedition turned to his young 
follower. 

**Mr. Mittheil," he said, **when you have been 
a little longer in this work, you will learn better 
than to call an Indian lad's ideal 'a crazy no- 
tion. ' Scientific research requires broad-minded- 
ness as a first essential ' ' 

The student murmured an apology and the pro- 
fessor continued. 

<<This evening,'? he said, **I am going to try to 
stimulate this boy's imagination, in order that his 
enthusiasm may be raised for our excavation work. 
I have already found him a most unusual guide. 
He may prove an important factor in our success, 
and I do not need to tell you that his friendship 
will greatly facilitate the ethnological work of the 
expedition." 

Hence it followed that, when Qin came up, a 
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moment later, he was conscious of receiving a 
hearty welcome from all the various members of 
the party. 

The padre, with whom the professor had been 
chatting earlier in the evening, and who was thoro- 
ughly in favor of the plan of using Qin's interest 
for scientific purposes, opened the subject, as had 
been agreed on beforehand. 

"Professor,** he said, **our young friend here 
has been questioning me about the Mayas, who 
built all these old temples in the forest. He wants 
to know who they are and where they came from. 
I said to him, that you would be the right one to 
asf 

The archsBologist smiled at the boy. 

<< <Who they are and where they came from'f 
repeated the archs^logist. '^ That's a big ques- 
tion," he began, ^^and the most interesting part of 
it is that, as yet, we don't know the complete 
answer. 

''Who were the builders of the great civiliza- 
tions of America which flourished a thousand 
years before Columbus first sighted the shores of 
the West Indies t Who were the first Americans t 
It remains a mystery." 

''Yet you have some theories, Professor," re- 
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turned the padre, seeing the shadow of disappoint- 
ment on Qin's face. 

^'We have a great deal more than theories, we 
have some certainties/' the arch&ologist an- 
swered, ^'bat there are still a large number of 
points to be cleared up. I suppose, ' ' he continued, 
*'if I am to explain this simply I shall have to be- 
gin at the very beginning. 

'^You see, Qin," said the professor, directing 
his conversation directly to the boy, **we do not 
know exactly where the first human being came 
frouL 

<<In the island of Java, bones have been discov- 
ered which suggest that there was a primitive 
man (Trinil race) who lived 500,000 years ago. 
In Europe, many skeletons have been found of a 
race of men (Heidelberg) who lived 250,000 years 
ago ; in England, a skull has been found of a race 
which had already commenced to flake flint tools 
(Piltdown) about 100,000 years ago; a very clever 
flint-chipping prehistoric race (Neanderthal) was 
widely spread over Europe 50,000 years ago; a 
race of wonderful artists (Cro-Magnon) who 
painted pictures in colors on the walls of their 
cave-homes in France and Spain flourished 20,000 
years ago, and the neolithic ancestors of modem 
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man entered Europe 10,000 years ago.^ But none 
of these races lived in America." 

^'Are you sure of that, Professor!" asked the 
padre. 

"Perfectly," the archs^logist answered, **and 
Mr. Ferguson will bear me out. There are only 
five important discoveries of bone remains in 
North America which suggest real antiquity, the 
Natchez (Miss.) bone, the Calaveras (CaL) skull, 
the Trenton (N. J.) skulls, the Lansing (Kans.) 
skeleton and the Nebraska loess man. All these, 
after long study, have been found to correspond 
with the remains of recent Indians. 

"Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian, the greatest 
living authority on the subject, says definitely: ^It 
must be stated that thus far, on this continent, no 
human bones of undisputed geolo^c antiquity are 
known. ' So, you see, the first Americans were im- 
migrants." 

"Do you think they came from Europe, like 
most of our immigrants of to-day t" queried the 
padre. 

^'Probably not," the ardueologist responded, 
^'because there were no ships or boats in those 

lOsboni and Reed's chronology is followed bere, as bdng the 
most nx>dem and earefuL 
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days and there was no land-bridge between Amer- 
ica and Europe. " 

'*How abont the lost Atlantis, Professor f put 
in one of the students. 

''The existence of Atlantis, or any other conti- 
nent between the Old World and the New is very 
unlikely, ' ' the professor answered. ' ' In any case, 
such a continent, if it ever existed, would date 
hack so long ago, as far, at least, as the Miocene 
Epoch, that it would have nothing to do with the 
immigration of man. There was at least one 
land-bridge from America to Asia, however, for 
the continents were joined at the Behring Straits, 
and also, probably, at Japan and the Aleutian 
Islands. Behring Sea, at that time, may have 
been a lake." 

''You think, then, that the Ifoya civilization 
came from Asiaf 

"I do not,'* the professor replied, emphatically. 
"I have not said anything with regard to civiliza- 
tion. I was referring only to the first settlement 
of America.'' 

"It is your belief that the settlers came from 
Asiaf the padre persisted. 

"I am practically sure of it,*' came the positive 
answer. "There is no evidence that any of the 
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early prehistoric races, such as the Neanderthal or 
the Cro-Magnon, emigrated from Eorope, as, per- 
haps, they might have done during one of the late 
warm interglacial stages, using the Iceland and 
Greenland route. 

** There was no land-bridge to Africa, nor ii 
there any traceable resemblance between American 
and negroid skeletal remains. Australia has been 
shut off from South America since the remote 
times of the Basal Eocene Epoch, about 3,000,000 
years ago, when the Antarctic continent united 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. That 
leaves us only Asia to consider. ' ' 

''Surely you cannot mean that the First Ameri- 
cans were Chinese I ' ' the old padre exclaimed. 

The professor frowned at the f omi of the ques- 
tion. 

''They certainly were not the race that we now 
know as modem Chinese," he answered, '^though 
there seems little doubt that the North American 
hunting tribes are of Mongoloid origin. 

"Personally," he continued, "I do not think that 
America was settled until very recent times, prob- 
ably not more than five or six thousand years ago, 
when Neolithic Man was approaching the historic 
period. It is my personal belief that there have 
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been two routes of migration. The first of these, 
of conrsey is the well-known route over the Behring 
Isthmus. 

^'The second is a land and water route over the 
long chain of islands that stretches from the Malay 
Peninsula to South America, by way of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, New Gbinea, Solomon Islands, Fiji, 
Society Islands, Paumotu Archipelago and Eftster 
Island to the San Juan Fernandez Islands off the 
Chile coast. Even in the great depth of the east- 
em side of the Pacific Ocean, there is a shallow 
bank running along this line. 

^'I do not mean that this was ever a complete 
and perfect land bridge. The highly distinct flora 
and fauna of the islands forbids any such idea. 
Still it seems to me very possible that, at a time 
when the land was greatly more elevated than at 
present, such a route would be feasible for human 
traveL 

'^It is evident that much of this submerged 
land was recently above the water. The fact that 
many of the islands are of coral formation proves 
that. The coral polyp cannot live in deep water. 
A coral island, in almost every case, is formed by 
the polypi building near the surface of the water 
as the land sinks. When Oceanica was more ele- 
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vated than at the present time, islands now sepa- 
rated by a strait were then continnons land, mod- 
em archipelagoes were then large islands, places 
that are now mere islets were inhabitable islands, 
and, probably except for one stretch a few hundred 
miles in width, the ocean was dotted with other 
islands which now are shoals of greater or less 
depth. 

^Minder snch conditions, an early race which had 
learned the use of coracles or rafts might migrate 
from southern Asia to Polynesia and thence to 
South America. On reaching the arid and barren 
coast line, the discoverers of the continent would 
be likely to strike inland. Stopped by the lofty 
and inaccessible snow-capped peaks of the Andes, 
they may have worked their way north to Central 
America, where they encountered the warlike 
tribes who had descended by the Behring Isthmus. 
There they halted. 

^^From this point of view, it seems to me per- 
missible to regard the Mayas as being the most 
northerly group of the peoples who arrived in 
America by the southern route,^ and the Aztecs as 
the most southern of a late group of migrants who 

iThii theory is under eontroTeriy. To the writer, howerer, 
the evidence ii convincing and he Iim here amplified it MaMwhat 
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came by the northern rente. Earlier migrations 
of northern tribes passed down Central America 
into Sonth America, remaining, however, on the 
eastern side of the Andes, where, of conrse, the 
invading Pacific Coast people wonld never en- 
counter them, since they conld not cross the doable 
mountain barrier. 

^^If this theory should prove true, it would solve 
a great many of the difficulties which now face us 
with regard to the apparently diverse origin of 
the Mayas and the North American Indians. By 
this plan, the Mayas and the pre-Incas would be 
related, and the Iroquois and the Aztec would be 
of dose kin. Of course, the matter is not so sim- 
ple. It is apparently contradicted by the fact of 
a Maya tradition which suggests a northern travel- 
origin and by a certain resemblance in Maya pot- 
tery to the pottery of the Arizona pueblos. On 
the other hand, the Maya language is reminiscent 
of that of Peruvian tribes. 

**But I thought,'' said the padre, *'that the Maya 
civilization stopped here, that there were no arch- 
leological discoveries or ruins south of Honduras 
until the Inca civilization was reached in Peru." 

^^That was once supposed," said the professor, 
'^but modem discoveries have displaced that idea. 
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Salvador, for example, has many sites of an early 
civilization ; three of the groups of ruins, those at 
Gnzcutlan, Tehuacan and Zacualpa, being of large 
size. Maya pottery has been found in Nicaragua. 
In Chiriqui, Panama, there was a prehistoric 
metal-working industry. In Colombia, the Tay- 
ronas built great stone-paved highways. The 
Caras of Ecuador — ^who, it is interesting to re- 
member, landed in rafts — conquered the warlike 
Quitus and established an empire that lasted for 
a thousand years and successfully defied the 
Inca armies for centuries until they were finally 
conquered in 1450. 

**Peru, Bolivia and northern Chile are bewilder- 
ingly full of pre-Inca ruins. It would take an 
hour merely to name them all. One of the most 
famous is the great temple of Tiahuanaco. It is 
built upon a truncated pyramid, like those here in 
Copan, or like Cholula in Mexico. This Peruvian 
pyramid is 600 feet long, 400 feet wide and 50 feet 
h^h; the temple itself possesses upright stone 
monoUths and great stairways, richly carved. 

'*In Chavin, whioh lies in the north of Peru, are 
bas-reliefs closely resembling Maya work in 
Quirigua. Among the Chimu people are found 
huge structures crumbling to decay, with long 
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walls of stncco in relief ^ resembling those of Mitla, 
in southern Mexico. In Northern Chile may be 
seen glyphs carved in the solid granite rock^ so 
large that they can be seen at half a mile's dis- 
tance. *' 

** While, of course, I don't agree with yonr 
theory, Professor,*' interjected the ethnologist, 
**you present very strong evidence. To what ex- 
tent can you trace this same culture along that 
projected path across the Pacific!" 

'*A11 the way," the archaeologist answered, con- 
fidently. ^'It is true that the first step is a big 
one, but, to me, this gap makes the mystery all 
the greater and more incomprehensible by any 
theory save that which I have just outlined. 

^^A speck of land in the ocean, Easter Island 
faces a vast expanse of sea. Except for its sister 
islet, Sala-y-Oomez, it is more than a thousand 
miles from any land. It is now barren and bleak, 
without a single tree. Yet, on this desolate spot, 
one of the most remote and inaccessible points on 
the globe's surface, stand some of the most won- 
derful colossal statues in the world, carved in the 
shape of huge faces. The largest is 68 feet long, 
its face, alone, being 29 feet high. There are 
dozens of them, fourteen to sixteen feet high. The 
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statues are carved from a hard glassy lava, evi- 
dently with a stone chisel. They are crowned 
with red crowns made of a different stone. Some 
of them are 250 tons in weight. Here, great qnays 
face the sea, 30 feet high and 200 feet long, made 
of hewn blocks six feet squate. Bains of huge 
stone houses also remain. Their origin is an utter 
mystery, yet both the masonry and the images are 
strongly suggestive of the pre-Inca work of Bo- 
livia and Peru. 

^'Fourteen hundred miles further to the west, 
Pitcaim Island rises solitary, the island famous 
in history where the mutineers of the Bounty 
marooned themselves. On Pitcaim Island are 
statues and stone axes similar to those at Easter 
Island, and, in addition, carved stone pillars still 
remain. 

^^In Tahiti, another fourteen hundred miles fur- 
ther on, stands the great pyramid temple of Ata- 
hura, 270 feet long, 94 feet wide and 50 feet high, 
its summit reached by a flight of steps hewn of 
basalt and coral. Carved wooden idols of great 
age are found there, on the altars before which, 
human sacrifices were made.'' 

**That certainly sounds like the Maya,*' the 
padre remarked. ^^We know that in Yucatan 
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some of the idols were made of wood, for Cortes 
speaks of burning them.'' 

The professor nodded, and went on : 

^^A thousand miles to the north lie the Mar- 
quesas Islands, with the giant stone figures of 
Taka-li and the house platforms of basalt carved 
with hieroglyphs, as yet unreadable. In the 
Tonga Islands, prehistoric buildings are found 
made of huge stone blocks such as would need 
powerful modem machinery to lift. 

^' It is in the Caroline Islands, however, that lies 
perhaps the most amazing of all the ocean's mys- 
teries. This is the * Venice of the Pacific' At 
Ponape, nine square miles of wharves and quays 
of massive stonework form a mighty city of water- 
streets, shrouded, desolate and forgotten. The 
massive wall which guards this labyrinth of canals 
is pierced by a gateway thirty feet high. The 
walls of the main building near the entrance to the 
harbor form a quadrangle 200 feet on all sides, 
with walls from 20 to 40 feet high and ten feet 
thick. Many of the stones of which the wall is 
built weigh three to four tons and must have been 
brought from another island thirty miles away. 

''The path of marvel goes on to Probolinggo and 
the rebuilt wonders of Boro-Budur, in Java; to 
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the Passnmali monoliths, in Sumatra ; and, on the 
mainland, to the forest-engulfed ruins of Angkor- 
Thom in Cambodia. There, again, we find the 
terraced truncated pyramid, with a flight of steps 
running to the summit, made, as in Central Amer- 
ica, of huge blocks of stone laid together without 
cement. So, the chain is complete. ' ' 

**In that case, professor; '' said the padre, **the 
Maya civilization would hardly be purely Ameri- 
can, if it is shared by Peru and all these islands." 

**So far as the civilization goes," the archaeo- 
logist replied, '^it is American through and 
through. This early migration must have come at 
a time when the race was little developed, for, at 
every point where they became isolated by the 
gradual subsidence of the land, their art and arch- 
itecture developed differently, though with a faint 
common similarity. I do not feel, for instance, 
that the Incas or Mayas owed anything to each 
other, unless, perhaps, the Incas borrowed from 
the cousins of the Mayas, the pre-Inca peoples of 
Peru." 

**But there are pyramids in Egypt," suggested 
the padre, ^^ could not the Maya idea have come 
from there!" 

**No," answered the professor, positively, **it 
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could noty under any circumstances. The struc- 
tures themselves prove that. The Egyptian pyra- 
mids are graves^ with chambers inside and with 
the exterior brought to a point. An Egyptian 
pyramid is a building. The American pyramids 
are not buildings, they are only foundations. 
They are moundSy with temples on the top, and 
they never came to a point. The essential idea is 
different. 

**The First Americans owed nothing to the out- 
side world. They came to a new world and they 
gave birth to a new civilization. They built cities 
unlike any other that the world has known. They 
made for themselves a religion different from any 
other on the globe. They invented a calendar 
which is to be classed as among the most wonderful 
efforts of the human brain. They devised an 
arithmetical system. They developed a form of 
writing so intricate that, though it was in daily 
use only a few hundred years ago, to-day no one 
can read it alL 

**The First Americans I Who were they, and 
whence did they comet What is their history t 
What is the meaning of the records that they have 
carved on these stone pillars and graven on the 
walls of their temples f 
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The professor turned suddenly and sharply to 
Qin. 

^^Who knows/' he said, ^'but that perhaps that 
prophecy was true! Perhaps this is to be your 
work, perhaps you will be the one to traoe the 
footsteps of your fathers 1 

^^From Chile to the Behring Sea, ten thousand 
marvels stretch out their hands to American boys, 
waiting for their mysteries to be solved. The 
work is hardly begun. The field is scarcely ex- 
plored. The call is out— to trace and reveal the 
forgotten and obliterated footsteps of The First 
Americans." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE 1T17BBAD K78TBBT OF THE 0LTPH8 

' All the dry season long^ Qin worked in the camp 
of the Harvard archaeological expedition. The 
settlement of the Lacandones saw the lad but sel- 
dom. Where the professor went, Qin went. 
There was no leaving him behind. 

With the restlessness of boyhood, Qin was al- 
ways on the move. He lacked the patience to pnz- 
ble over pieces of pottery and he did not possess 
the skill to copy the intricate hieroglyphs. He be- 
came very chummy with the photographer of the 
expedition, though he never quite mastered his 
fear of the dark room, with its one ruby-red eye. 
He went on several short side-trips with the ethno- 
logist, where the lad's familiarity with Indian cus- 
toms made him a valuable assistant. None the 
less, when not otherwise engaged, the boy was to 
be found at the professor's side, and the leader 
of the expedition seemed as well satisfied with the 
arrangement as Qin himself. A friendship, 
deeper than ordinary, sprang up between the arch- 
leologist and the Indian boy. 

IPS 
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At last, the first rain gave warning that the time 
had come for the expedition to return to the United 
States. The light shelters that had been built in 
the heart of the ruined city, njear the excavation, 
afforded but little protection against the tropical 
downpour. For the next six or seven months, 
field work would be impossible. The party com- 
menced to pack in preparation for departure. 
Some of the men were glad to go, others would 
have preferred to stay. To Qin, however, the pro- 
jected departure of his white friends was the near- 
est approach to tragedy that he had known. It 
seemed impossible that he should have to return 
to the petty round of hunting and of finding com 
which made up a Lacandone Indian's day. 

The day before the departure, the professor 
went into the village, taking Qin with him, and 
called on the padre, who was again staying in 
Copan. The old priest greeted his guests cordi- 
ally. 

**Tou are leaving to-morrow, I hear,*' he said. 

**Yes,'' said the leader of the expedition, **now 
that the rainy season has come, we've got to stop. 
For my part I'm sorry to go. There's such a lot 
to be done." 

^' Still it has been a successful season f" 
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*^Very successful,*' the professor answered, 
'Hhanks, partly, to you. We are all very grateful 
for the help you have given us. 

The padre made a deprecating gesture. 

**0h, yes. Father,'* the archsBologist persisted, 
^ ' your influence has counted for a good deal. And 
we mustn't forget Qin," he added, smiling down 
at the lad, '^he's been the most faithful and loyal 
assistant that any one could wish. " 

**I suppose," the priest said, **if there is so 
much still to be done, you will come back next 
year?" 

''Unquestionably, though I don't think I shall 
be much on the ground myself. I shall stay here 
for a week or two and then go on to Quirigua and, 
perhaps, Tikal. I want to make a comparison of 
the culture developments of the three cities. 
After that I'm going to dare a trip to Bakhalal." 

''Well," sighed the padre, "we shall miss you. 
I shall, I know, and so will Qin, I am sure." 

"Yes," said Qin. 

"It was partly to speak to you about the lad 
that I came this evening," said the professor. 

"You want to take him to the United States?" 

"No," answered the professor, "I don't see my 
way clear to taking him. He's wild to go, I think. 
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though he hasn't said very much. You want to 
go, don't you, Qinf 

**Yes,'' answered the boy, again. 

**IVe tried to explain to him that it's impos- 
sible," the archsBologist said. ^'He's picked up 
a few words of English while he 's been with us, 
but not enough to be of any great use to him. 
He'd be lost in Boston." 

The leader of the expedition looked at the lad 
and laughed. 

**I was just thinking how my classes in Harvard 
would stare if I brought him into the class-room 
with me." 

^'You have some plan in your mindf " the padre 
questioned, realizing that the conversation was 
leading to a point. 

The professor leaned forward earnestly. 

**I know. Father," he said, **that you feel a 
good deal as I do. Here is this Lacandone lad 
with a passionate interest in the old Maya life and 
with a profound belief that he has been chosen by 
the gods to help in its decipherment. We have 
fostered and encouraged that belief, you and I, 
and, therefore, it seems to me, we have incurred a 
certain responsibility. Moreover, it would be a 
terrible pity to lose him to the work, and his peo- 
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pie are moving away to another village site, twenty 
miles from here/' 

'^I had not heard that," remarked the padre. 

**Yes," said Qin, *4t is true. We have been 
here for five years. It is a long time. Already 
the trees are cat down on the new cornfield. When 
the Chief comes back, next year, we will be gone. 
But he will find me here; I wiU come.'' 

**I will find you," said the professor, ** never 
fear. Father," he continued, turning to the 
padre, ''as I was saying, this Indian lad may be 
a most significant factor in the history of America. 
As is perhaps natural, he picks up an understand- 
ing of Maya ideas more quickly than I do, in spite 
of all my experience. He has not got a different 
civilization to unlearn. His mental type is that of 
the race which developed this prehistoric culture. 
I think it is reasonable to suppose that a descend- 
ant of an ancient race, beginning young, should 
more readily learn to understand the ideas of that 
people than some one of an alien race, necessarily 
only taking up the study late in life. ' ' 

''It seems entirely reasonable," admitted the 
old priest. 

"Very good. Now here are the three of us: 
Qin, the direct descendant of the ancient Mayas ; 
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you, the descendant of the Spanish conquerors; 
myself, a representative of the commercial civiliza- 
tion of the United States. I can help him in one 
way, yon can help him in another/^ 

*'I see,'' said the padre slowly, grasping the 
other's intention, **you want me to take care of 
Qin during the rainy season, when you are away/' 

"I want," said the professor, *'to have this lad 
taught the values of life by a gentleman, of a line 
of Spanish gentlemen. ^^ 

The old priest 's face flushed with pride. 

** Thank you," he said, gently, **it is rarely that 
your people remember. What you say is true. 
To understand the life of an ancient people it is 
necessary to have more than knowledge, one must 
have feeling. The wonder of Ancient Greece be- 
came understood because it passed through the 
hands of the Florentine and Venetian noblemen of 
the Renaissance. The culture of Egypt and As- 
syria became understood, because it was inter- 
preted by French and English gentlemen. We 
ought to create anew the life of the i^rst Ameri- 
cans in the same fine sense of the chivalry of 
Spain. I will take the boy.'^ 

'*Such expenses — " the professor began, but the 
padre waved the question aside. 
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"You would not offer to help my son,'^ he said. 
"In the summer, he shall be yours, but in the 
winter, he will be mine. ' ' 

There remained but one matter to settle. Be- 
fore the Lacandone village moved, the padre went 
with Qin to the Indian settlement and interviewed 
the boy's father and old Itpan. The father hesi- 
tated to give his permission, for Qin, as the eldest 
son, was responsible for certain tribal duties. It 
was Itpan who cut the knot. 

"The mot-mot bird,*' he said, in his picturesque 
speech, "has a long tail. The bird is very vain. 
He is a boaster among birds. That he may make 
himself to be looked at, he trims off some of the 
barbs of his tail feathers with his beak to make the 
ends look like a fan.^ If an egg of the big-chief 
quetzal bird should be hatched in the nest of a 
mot-mot bird, who would wish that its gold-green 
and scarlet tail-feathers, as long as a man's arm, 
should be cut in the manner of the foolish mot- 
mot?" 

The allusion was conclusive. Qin's career, It- 
pan sought to say, chosen by the gods, was not to 
be measured down to Lacandone standards. None 

iThis eztTaordinary habit in the Central American mot-mot 
was long doubted, but has recently been scientifically confirmed. 
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the less, the father made his permission oondi* 
tional on Qin's periodic return to the village for 
the carrying out of a minimum of tribal obliga- 
tions. 

Thus began a new life for Qin. At first, the 
regularity of civilized life irked him sorely, and 
he was apt to disappear suddenly and return to 
the Indian settlement. Among the Lacandones^ 
however, he found that he came to be regarded as 
somewhat an outsider and not in touch with the 
daily life of the tribe. He was no longer one of 
them. This aloofness quickly drove him back to 
the padre again. Little by little his absences from 
Copan became fewer, his visits to the settlement of 
shorter duration. 

The padre soon found that in the education of 
Qin he had undertaken a difficult task. Utterly 
untrained in concentration, except in so far as it 
related to hunting, the lad's mind wearied rapidly 
at any kind of study. Moreover, by reason of the 
boy's silent habits, the good priest was not always 
sure whether his pupil was sullen or only uncom* 
municative. 

It was especially difficult to make Qin do some- 
thing he did not want to do. Punishment seemed 
to produce nothing but resentment. Once, when 
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he had heen given a task he did not wish to do, 
he sat in front of it, without moving a mnscley 
for over an hour. At the end of that time, the 
padre took the piece of work away and looked it 
up. He knew the nselessness of saying anything 
in reproach. 

** Father/' said Qin, a week later. 

**Yes, my son,'' the padre replied. 

**Give me that work again. I will do it." 

The old friar took the task out of the locked 
drawer and returned it to the boy. Qin toiled at 
it faithfully, and, some days later, produced the 
work completed. 

**It was the monkey," he declared, as a suf- 
ficient explanation. 

Qin's point of view was not always easy to grasp 
at first sight. This reference was obscure. The 
padre wrinkled his brows uncomprehendingly. 

* * The monkey t " .he queried. 

"I don't want to turn into a monkey," explained 
Qin gravely. 

Then the padre understood. He remembered 
the story that the men of cork-wood and the women 
of reed had been turned into monkeys because 
they were ungrateful. The old priest put his 
hand on the lad's shoulder. 
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**It would not be good to be a monkey/' he 
retnmedy with eqnal gravity. 

With the half-breed children of the village, Qin 
had a great deal of trouble. They looked down 
on the Indian boy ; he, in his turn, had most pro- 
found contempt for thent The village children 
quarreled continually ; Qin, never. They had too 
little dignity; Qin, too much. He outstripped 
them all in games requiring individual skill and 
activity, but in all group games, little jealousies 
and personal spites were arrayed against him. 
He scorned to show that he was hurt by this dis- 
favor, and never mentioned it to his friend and 
teacher. 

After one especially flagrant scene, Qin returned 
for his bow and arrows. The padre, who had 
learned to read the boy's facial expression, 
stopped him at the door. 

** Are you going out hunting, so late in the after- 
noon, my son?*' he asked. 

**I am going to kill Sylvestro,'' the Lacandone 
lad answered quietly. 

The padre removed his hand, which he had laid 
on the boy's arm. He knew the unwisdom of try- 
ing to compel his pupil's action. Yet something 
must be done immediately. 
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*'Ah,'' he said simply, "it is a pity that you will 
never do any more work with the professor, and 
that you will never go to the United States." 

Qin stopped in his tracks and looked around 
inquiringly at his patron. 

**If you kill Sylvestro," said the padre, in 
answer to the look, "we shall have to kill you. 
That would only be just." 

"If I km him, I will not go to Harvard?" 

"No," answered the old priest, "if you kill him, 
you will never go to Harvard. ' ' 

"Then," rejoined Qin, with perfect calmness, 
putting his bow and arrows back on the table, "I 
will not kill him." 

This desire for Harvard became the strongest 
weapon in the padre's armory of correction. To 
"go to Harvard" had become Qin's supreme am- 
bition. Perhaps the lad would have found it dif- 
ficult to describe what he thought "Harvard" to 
be, and the old priest prudently forbore from try- 
ing to explain. 

"Are there many ocelots in Harvard?" the lad 
asked once. "Is there good hunting?" 

For a moment the old Guatemaltecan was non- 
plussed. How was he going to describe a modem 
university to a boy who had never seen a school ? 
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'^ There is the best of hunting," he said, after 
a moment's thought, ^^bnt it is white man's hmit- 
ing. When yon can read Spanish and English 
like a white man, then yon will understand the 
weapons of that hunt/' 

According to the plan that had been arranged 
with the professor, Qin was being tanght both 
languages, and, in addition, he was receiving a 
thorough ground-work in arithmetic, only, instead 
of learning the ordinary system, the padre was 
teaching him the numeration of the Mayas. 

'^Let him learn the system of the Maya cal- 
endar thoroughly," the professor had said to the 
padre, before he left, ''then, when he comes to 
work on the glyphs, he will be fully prepared to 
understand them, without having his head full of 
a different arithmetic of which the Mayas knew 
nothing." 

The padre, too, was training the lad to be exact 
This was easy, for Qin naturally was conscien- 
tious. His care in making the ceremonial bow and 
arrow had shown his possession of that faculty. 
The padre also made the boy realize that the white 
men were as interested in Indian life, as he was 
interested in the life of the white men. Hence, on 
Qin's occasional visits to the Lacandone village, 
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now at its new site, twenty miles away, he spent 
much of his time with Itpai^ learning the stories 
and legends of the tribe. These he would repeat 
in the evenings to the padre, who wrote them down. 
By tiie time the rainy season was over, a collection 
of over forty Lacandone folk-tales had been col- 
lected. 

Desiring to train the lad's observation, and re- 
membering also the professor's principle of de- 
veloping Qin's interests along lines which par- 
alleled the old civilization, the padre set him to 
bee-keeping. Qin thought this woman's work, 
until the old priest proved to him that bees were 
very important in the Maya city, having a temple 
in their honor and special festivals in the months 
Tzec and MoL The Indian lad learned to watch 
the habits of the bees and the gripping interest 
of nature-study began to dawn. 

Accordingly, when the approaching end of the 
rainy season brought the padre a letter from the 
professor speaking of his speedy arrival, the old 
priest felt he could look back on the winter's work 
with much satisfaction. Qin's character had 
changed but little, he had adopted none of the 
habits of the half-breeds in the village. His in- 
terest, however, had been aroused in many things 
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which formerly he disregarded and the boy was 
mentally prepared to begin the serious work of 
deciphering the Maya hieroglyphs which the pro- 
fessor intended to teach him daring the dry season. 

When, therefore, the expedition arrived in Co- 
pan over the ron^ trail from Yzabal through the 
Mico and Espiritu Santo monntains, it was a dif- 
ferent Qin who stood dumbly by, while the ladino 
villagers gave the visitors a noisy welcome. 

**You are glad that we have comef the pro- 
fessor asked the lad. 

'^Yes,'' said Qin. He spoke no more, but his 
eyes hungrily watdied the leader of the expedi- 
tion all the evening. 

When they were alone, next day, the boy had 
more to tell. He had explored two caves, and, 
on one occasion, had gone as far as the Uloa Val- 
ley, where he had found some pottery in the river 
bank. The discoveries, in themselves, were not 
of great importance, but the ardhsologist was 
well satisfied with the advance that had been made, 
and especially with the padre's methods of sus- 
taining Qin's interest in the great deeds of his 
forefathers. 

The professor stayed at Copan only ten days, by 
which time he had set the excavation work well in 
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hand and placed it in charge of a special assistant 
whom he had bronght down from Harvard for the 
purpose. As he had said to the padre, the season 
before, the archaeologist wished to go to Qnirigaa 
and thence to Tikal, in the middle of Yucatan, to 
compare the rains of the three great ancient cities. 
A comparatively small party started from Co- 
pan, for, as the professor explained to Qin, Qnir- 
igaa is easy to reach from the coast, and the rest 
of the expedition, under command of Fergason, 
would reach them there. The journey, from 
Quirigua north to Tikal, and even further, if the 
wild tribes would allow, was a more dangerous 
matter. 

*'Shall we fight?'' asked Qin. 

"I hope not,'' the professor answered, **I'm 
going to do my best to avoid trouble. We shall go 
armed, with a large force. I hear the government 
of Mexico is sending soldiers. They will join us 
atLakePeten." 

A large party would have found the road from 
Copan to Quirigua di£Scult enough. In the long 
ago days of Maya power, this had been a well- 
kept road, but the forest had swallowed it. Here 
and there, huge stones remained which must have 
once served some purpose in oonstruction. For 
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modem travel purposes, naught remained but a 
mule track, climbing up and sliding down innum- 
erable hills. 

When the trail ascended, it passed from the trop- 
ical forest into the belt of pine trees, their pungent 
odor tenfold stronger than the pines of the north ; 
and when the crest was passed, the mules plunged 
into the dark, steaming, vapor-bath of the jungle, 
where coroza and royal palms strove for the mas- 
tery with the bamboo trees and where parasitic 
creepers and lianas ran riot everywhere. 

**See, my boy,'* said the professor, **how ter- 
rible is the forest struggle for air and sunlight. 
Every plant, every tree, is battling madly for life. 
The stronger choke the weaker, the taller trees 
spread out their leaves to rob from those which 
have grown less high. Vines, which live by suck- 
ing the sap of living trees, as vampire bats suck 
the blood of living animals, crawl on every trunk. 
Creepers dimb up the forest ^ants and send down 
aerial roots to find the ground, that, like some boa- 
constrictor of the plant world, they may squeeze 
the life from their arboreal victim. Parasitic or- 
chids feed on their hosts like a vivid-flowered dis- 
ease. It is a war as savage, as fierce, as was ever 
waged by tooth and daw.^' 
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In snch wise did the prof essor, as he rode along 
the mule traoky with Qin immediately behind, open 
the lad's eyes to life which had always surrounded 
him, but whose meaning he had never seen. 

One nighty when they camped by the Motagua 
Biver, not far from Quirigpiai Qin was kept awake 
by the sound of the alligators clashing their teeth« 
The sound, however, held no terrors for him, for 
the boy did not forget that he owed his life to the 
alligator who had crushed the skull of the wounded 
ocelot that day on the hills above the Lost City, 

Lacking the intimate knowledge of Quirigua 
which he possessed of Copan, Qin was disap- 
pointed when at last they rode up to the Guate- 
mala ruin. Though similar in many ways to the 
Lost City in Honduras, Quirigpia was, no doubt, a 
subordinate town. Yet the stelsB which remain are 
larger and more numerous, and the Sculptured 
Monster (Zoomorph P.) weighing 36 tons and 
carved on every inch of surface is the finest piece 
of aboriginal stone-work on the American con- 
tinent 

After a preliminary survey of the site, and when 
the work of the day was done, the professor set- 
tled down to explain to Qin one of the greatest 
mystery stories of modem archaeology, the puzzle 
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of whioh only a few pieces have been pnt together, 
the riddle of Maya writing. 

''Last year, at Copan/^ the professor began, 
''I did not try to tell you much aboat the Maya 
glyphs, Qin, only when we happened to compare 
one or two, such as that of the Bat-god. I avoided 
the subject for three reasons, first, because the Co- 
pan glyphs are much harder to read than these of 
Quirigua ; second, because you had not learned the 
Maya calendar and arithmetic; and, third, because 
you were not yet trained enough to be able to un- 
derstand. 

' ' It is different, now. Thanks to the padre, you 
possess a general idea of the difficulty of the work, 
and some notion of how to set about it. Bight 
here and now, you can begin to fulfill your proph- 
ecy of bringing a new world to the Mayas by 
presenting to our own times an understanding of 
Maya knowledge, of Maya science, of Maya his- 
tory, of Maya aii;, all, as yet, almost unknown." 

Qin stiffened to attention. His whole hesart was 
centered on the professor's words. 

**The mysteries of the world's early history,'' 
the archfieologist continued, ''are written in two 
languages, one unconscious, the other conscious. 
The unconscious language is the series of remains 
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which Man has left behind him, which, by reason of 
their character, have not perished by the destruct- 
ive fingers of Time* Conscious writing is that in 
which Man left some kind of writing for his com- 
rades or his descendants to enjoy and read. 

^^The unconscious writing is found in the graves 
of Man. His bones tell a long, long story. From 
such remains we read the tale I told you of the 
early races in Europe, before the time of the First 
Americans. It is because of the absence of this 
unconscious writing of human bones that we de- 
clare against the presence of Early Man in 
America. 

''The next unconscious writing is the series of 
objects which man has made, as tools or weapons, 
and which are found either with his bones, or in 
the places where he manufactured them. If they 
are found together with the bones of animals who 
became extinct tens of thousands of years ago, it 
is evidence that the man who made them lived 
when those animals were still alive. When the 
Neanderthal man flaked a flint core by striking 
it with a hammer-stone, and a Cro-Magnon man 
chipped a flint flake by pressure with a bone im- 
plement, he did not think that we should find those 
flints and be able to read the story of those ancient 
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times by the difference in the way the blades were 
made. 

^^A third nnoonsoions writing of more recent 
times is pottery. Ware of baked day is impor- 
tant becanse it is something that is at the same 
time easily broken and yet almost imperishable. 
When a jar is smashed it is of no nse to the 
maker, bnt, to the archsBologist, the pieces tell the 
story as fnlly as the whole jar. A race can only 
make the kind of pottery it knows. If it travels 
from place to place, it leaves its fragments of 
earthenware all along the traiL It is nnconscions 
writing, as nnconscions as the track of an animal 
over mnddy ground, and it can be followed jnst as 
easily. 

**Wild tales of adventure are told by pottery. 
Grim stories of conquest are revealed when, sud- 
denly, the simple ware of a homeloving people 
comes to a sudden end and, in its place, the typical 
pottery of a wandering warlike tribe is found. 
The increasing wealth or the oncoming poverty of 
a people who lived so long ago that we do not even 
know their names is told in their ceramic remains. 
The daily habits, the customs, the food, the dress, 
even the religion and philosophy of by-gone civili- 
zations are told in their ware. All this, however. 
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is unconscious writing, and though many vases 
and bowls have been left in the graves, the mourn- 
ing relatives did not do this for later discoverers 
to read, but only because they believed the ves- 
sels to be of use to the dead man« 

''Games, too, are a part of the world's uncon- 
scious writing. Nowhere in the world but in Cen- 
tral America was tlachtli played. If we should 
suddenly find a tlachtli court in China or in Egypt, 
it would open a whole new world of knowledge. 
A certain well-known game of string, cat's- 
cradle — *' 

''I know cat's cradle," put in Qin. 

''Of course you do. But how many designs do 
you knowf 

"Five or six,*' answered Qin thoughtfully. 

"There are over a thousand different kinds 
known,'' the archaeologist said, "and in each 
comer of America the patterns vary. Each knot 
and tangle tells a story. So, every detail of tribal 
life, every habit, every folk-story, every chant, 
every dance, every god that is worshiped, is a 
part of man's unconscious history. A child's 
toy, a joke, a manner of painting the face, a drum, 
a bit of magic, serves the ethnologist as a light to 
brighten many dark mysteries of life. As for Ian- 
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goage, of course, its f ormation, its words and its 
grammar form a whole science in themselves and 
all serve to reveal the times that are past. To 
give only one example — ^if a tribe living inland 
should possess a large number of words to describe 
marine fish, it is evident that race must once have 
lived by the seashore. The unconscious lan- 
guages, Qin, you must learn to read. 

*^In addition to this, however, '* the arohffiolo- 
gist continued, ^' there is the conscious writing of 
the world, which dates back to thousands of years 
ago. In the Ice Age, when Man lived in caves, 
he tried to leave a record of his observations. A 
race of marvelous artists, called the Cro-Magnon 
race, lived in Europe 25,000 years ago. They 
engraved the charging mammoth on fragments of 
his tusks, they incised the outlines of the cave-bear 
in the stone walls of the caverns where he lived, 
they modeled bison in clay and sculptured human 
statues in the hardest ivory. Even as^long ago 
as the Glacial Epoch when the woolly rhinoc- 
eros, the woolly mammoth and the tundra rein- 
deer roamed over southern France and Spain, the 
Cro-Magnon men painted pictures of them, full of 
life and movement and we see them glowing with 
the vivid colors of red ocher and oxide of manga- 
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nese, as brilliant as though they had been applied 
only yesterday. Nor was the prehistoric artist 
afraid to handle groups of animals, for he shows 
a lioness attacking a herd of Celtic horses and a 
herd of stag crossing a stream which is filled with 
salmon. 

*^ Still, it was not enough for primitive man 
merely to paint the things he saw, he wanted to 
leave a record of his deeds. Partly, perhaps, 
from pride, and partly as a matter of record, he 
wished to leave a sign of his prowess and his skilL 
Thus, in a rock shelter in Spain, is a painting done 
in dark red, representing a stag hunt, with two 
stags and two hunters, the latter being armed with 
bows and arrows. It is noticeable that the ar- 
rows have a barb only on one side, which was, in- 
deed, the beginning of the development of the 
arrow. 

** Advancing further yet, Early Man was not 
only content with portraying by paint and graving 
chisel the things he saw and the things he did, he 
sought a system of counting, of arithmetic. In 
the Azilian Period of the Old Stone Age are found 
pebbles painted with dots and stripes of one, two, 
three and more, eight being a favored number. 
Such petroglyphs are found all over the world. 
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from the south of Australia to the Arctic Circle." 

^*That isn't writing,*' said Qin, when the arch- 
aeologist paused, ^'not writing like the padre 
teaches me." 

*^It was the beginning of writing," the profes- 
sor answered, ^'and I'll show you how it came 
about. As, after the Ice Age, the climate became 
warmer, so that the struggle for life became less 
hard and the population increased, Man tried to 
set down his record in continuous form, in other 
words, to tell a story. This he did by making a 
series of pictures. The Eskimo writes in this 
way, still. 

''As Man progressed, his ideas became more 
complicated. He found more that he wanted to 
say. It took a lot of time and labor to express an 
idea in a series of pictures. The plan occurred to 
him to make the pictures easier. Instead of draw- 
ing a whole man, he would draw only the head ; to 
show that an event had happened at night-time, he 
made the crescent moon; to describe a parrot, it 
was enough to show his hooked bill; a bat was 
clearly suggested by a face with the membrane 
sticking up on its nose. 

**This was half-way between pictures and picto- 
graphs. For example, the man's head and the 
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bat's face could be recognized as pictures; but, 
to understand the parrot's bill and the brescent 
moon, it was necessary to know that these curves 
represented these two things. The former did 
not assume that the reader knew the signs, hence 
they were pictures ; the latter were unintelligible 
unless the reader did know the signs, hence they 
were pictographs. As more people learned to 
write these signs, and more people learned to read 
them, the pictographs became still simpler^ They 
were no longer pictures, but only suggestions of 
what had once been a picture. The sign conveyed 
an idea to the person who knew the sign. Such 
signs we call ^conventional' For example, this 
8ign"-^the professor drew a couple of waving 
lines, one above the other — ^'^and this one" — ^he 
drew a sloping line from right down to left, with 
circles at the top, middle and bottom — ^'^both mean 
^ water.' Neither sign would suggest anything, if 
their origin were unknown. One of these glyphs, 
however, comes from a people who lived by the 
sea, and the waving lines represents the waves ; the 
other glyph was used by an inland people, and rep- 
resents drops of water being poured from a jug. 

'^Suppose we take a little story and show how 
it would be done, first in pictures, and then in 
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pictographs. That, my boy, will give yon a good 
idea of the difference between the two. 

*^Let ns take the story of yonr fight with the 
ocelot, the alligator, yonr night in Copan and yonr 
dream. 

<<To tell that story in pictures would need at 
least four scenes. The artist would have to draw 
you stabbing the ocelot ; then the alligator swallow- 
ing the jagpiar ; then the figure of a boy climbing 
the steps, and then the monkey handing you the 
tlachtli balL It would be difficult to do, would 
take a long time and even after it was finished, the 
connection between the different pictures would be 
hard to trace. 

^^To tell the story in the pictographs would be 
much easier. It would run somewhat as follows : 
a head, an oblong with black spots, a knife, drops 
of blood, a tree, a river, the oblong, a line of teeth, 
a broken leg, two trees, a pyramid, steps, a moon, 
a monkey's tail, a god, a mouth with the tongue 
sticking out, a ball, a god. This would be far 
easier to do, and would take less than half the time 
of making one picture. Yet see what a complete 
story it tells : a boy meets a jaguar, which he at- 
tacks with a knife and wounds so that the blood 
runs out, he escapes by climbing a tree and the 
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jagaar goes to the river where he is seized by the 
alligator's teeth; the boy, with a broken leg, goes 
throngh the forest nntil he comes to the pyramid 
and climbs the steps ; by this time it is night and 
a monkey who is half a god comes to him and tells 
him a long story, then gives him a ball which be- 
longs to the gods. The story, you see, has been 
told ten times as fully with one4enth of the 
trouble. Only, of course, to read it, one must 
know what the pictographs represent. 

'^The third stage is when the pictograph not 
only carries the idea of the original picture, but 
also the sound of the word which is the name of 
that picture. I will show you. Suppose I draw a 
caf — he did so — ^**and then draw beside it the 
figure of a man covered with spots, which is the 
sign for illness. This means ^cat/ 'ill.' If read 
as a picture this might mean that a cat had made 
a man ilL If read as a pictograph it would mean 
that the cat was ill. But if it is read as an pho- 
netic ideogram it would mean 'cattle,' a different 
idea entirely. The Aztecs used this last system a 
great deal, but Maya writing is a mixture of the 
picture, of the pictograph and of the ideogram. 
Some of the glyphs are pictures, some are signs 
for pictures, some are several picture-signs fused 
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together, some are the remains of picture signs 
which have a sound value as well, and some are 
pure sound signs. The next step in writing, the 
alphabet, was never discovered by any of the Cen- 
tral American civilizations. As the Maya cities 
are of different ages, the writing which is found 
in the different cities does not agree, some being 
of an earlier and some of a later stage in the de- 
velopment of writing. This makes the puzzle of 
decipherment still harder." 

**You can read themf 

^*Some of them, yes,*' the professor answered, 
^'although a few years ago, every glyph was a 
mystery. We have found about seven thousand 
different glyphs in all, counting the codices or his- 
tory-books written on books of bark and fiber, and 
the monuments. Of these glyphs we know, more 
or less definitely, a hundred and fifty, but so far 
we have only been able to read the signs of the 
Maya calendar and arithmetic. These we have 
been able to discover because of their position in 
the inscriptions and because we can prove by 
arithmetical calculation that our reading is cor- 
rect'' 

^ * How !" asked Qin. 

*^We know,'* said the professor, ^Hhat the 
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Aztecs, who conquered the Mayas, had a vigesimal 
system, that is to say, a system of counting which 
goes by twenties. The Q niches counted by 
twenties. The Mayas of Yucatan in historic 
times counted by twenties. We are justified in 
supposing that the Mayas counted twenty days in 
a month.'' 

"There are thirty," protested Qin. 

**No," the professor said, **our months are very 
irregular in their number of days. Some have 
thirty-one days, some have thirty, and February 
has only twenty-eight. To make it worse, every 
fourth year February has twenty-nine days, while, 
to complicate it still further, this day is left out 
when Leap Year falls in a year ending with a 
'00' like 1900. Of course, calendar reckoning is 
bound to be difficult. ' ' 

*'Whyf" asked the boy. 

"Because the earth revolves around the sun in a 
fraction under 365^ days. It is this fraction 
which makes all the trouble. Our Hhirty days in 
a month' doesn't mean anything definite." 

"Why did the Mayas use twenty, instead of 
thirty?" 

"It is the number of fingers and toes added to- 
gether," the professor answered. "It is very 
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easy to oonnt But, Qin, if you want to read the 
Maya writing^ the first thing you must understand 
is their system of reckoning the year. 

<<The Mayas had two kinds of years. The first 
was the religious year. It consisted of 13 periods 
of 20 days each, making 260 days in all, which was 
called the tonalamatl. To each day was given a 
number and a name. To make this dear, suppose 
you combine the first thirteen numbers of our no- 
tation and the first twenty letters of our alphabet 
Begin the numbers over again after thirteen and 
the letters over again after twenty. This would 
go : lA, 2B, 30, 4D, 5E, 6F, 7(J, 8H, 91, 10 J, UK, 
12L, 13M— now the change in numbers — IN, 20, 
3P, 4Q, 5B, 6S, 7T, and the change, again, this 
time with the letters— «A, 9B, lOO, IID, 12E, 13F 
— ^then the number change, making the next 10, 
and so on. If you follow this out with twenty let- 
ters and thirteen numbers, you will find that A 
changes its number regularly. It is first lA, then 
8A, next 2A, then 9A, then 3A, lOA, 4A, llA, so 
that not till the end of the 260 days or the comple- 
tion of the tonalamatl, would the name lA come 
round again. 

"The day is a fairly regular standard of time, 
though daylight varies with the seasons. 
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**The month, if made to depend on the moon, 
will not fit either with the day and night period or 
the summer and winter period. The moon *8 (trop- 
ical) revolution around the earth takes place in 
a fraction under 27H days, making more than 
13 H such months in a year. 

** As you can easily see for yourself, this number 
is useless for measuring time. It does not agree 
with the day, for sometimes it is full moon in the 
middle of the day and sometimes in the middle of 
the night; it does not agree with the year, for it 
may be either new or full moon, first or last quar- 
ter, at the spring equinox. The Mayas had no 
lunar month. 

^^ At the same time, my boy, the year is almost as 
troublesome to calculate. The movement of the 
earth around the sun, together with its relation 
to the plane of the ecliptic, causing the seasons, is 
an irregular period of a fraction less than 365^ 
days. Although the year is so irregular, it can- 
not be overlooked. As a factor of life, it is too 
important. The seasons return as regularly as 
day and night. The Mayas, therefore, had to 
figure out this irregularity. They had to discover 
and to calculate the solar year and to fit it in with 
their civil year, in order to be able to reckon it 
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for agricultural purposes. Moreoveri they had to 
fit it in with their reUgious year, which was based 
on 20x13 periods of light and darkness. 

**The system which we use, namely, that of add- 
ing a day to one of the months in every fourth 
year would have been impossible. With us, we 
add a day to February every Leap Year. This 
would make the calendar right if the year were 
exactly a quarter of a day longer than the 365 
days. However, the year is 12 minutes and 
sixteen seconds less than this quarter of a day, so 
the last year of a century is Leap Year only when 
the number of the century is divisible by 4. This 
takes care of the minutes, but it has added a few 
more seconds to each year. In order to take care 
of this, the years 4,000 and its multiples also are 
to be common and not leap years. This makes 
the calendar nearly correct, so that it is not neces- 
sary to change a day for 20,000 years. You see, 
in order to make our year correct, the number of 
days is changeable. 

**Even if the Mayas had succeeded in working 
out this very complicated system, which, without 
telescopes and modem astronomy they could not 
have done, they could not have used our plan.*' 

**Why nott^^ demanded Qin. 
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^^ Because it would have thrown out of order the 
regular succession of the days of their religious 
year, which was, to them, a matter of greater im- 
portance. Therefore^ realizing that in the tofUh 
lamatl they had a system which was unchanging, 
they used that as a basis of reckoning time. The 
difference between the religious year of 260 days 
and the solar year of 365 days did not confuse 
them, for they were never used for the same pur- 
pose. 

^^The same thing happens with us. Christmas 
Day is a civil f estival, and so it always falls on the 
same date of the civil year, December 25. Easter 
Day is a religious festival and so it does not fall 
on the same date in the civil year, but ranges over 
a period of a month. It is figured from the full 
moon following the vernal equinox and it is very 
difficult to calculate. So you see, Qin, we possess 
the same mixture of religious and civil years which 
the Mayas did. Their dates, too, were correct, but 
on an arbitrary not an astronomical basis. They 
had, however, found out that the year contained 
365 days, but they had not found out the fraction 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a day. 

**Let us see, now, how this haab or solar year of 
365 days was divided. The Mayas possessed a 
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period of a day, which they called a kin. They 
also had a period of 20 days, corresponding to our 
month, which they called a uinal. Eighteen of 
these uinals made 360 days. Then, to complete 
the year, they had a short month of five days, 
known as the 'five unlucky days,' during which the 
Mayas believed that deaths and pestilences oc- 
curred, and that poisonous animals and wild 
beasts had unusual powers. Moreover, it was 
popularly supposed that any work done during 
those days would result disastrously. 

"Here, then, was a solar year of 365 days, con- 
sisting of eighteen months of twenty days each 
and one month of five days. In order to be able 
to name and reckon these the Mayas adopted the 
same system for the solar year as they had done 
for the religious year. Let us look again for a 
moment at this tonalamatl of 260 days. 

** You remember I showed you that with 13 num- 
bers and the 20 day names, every day of the re- 
ligious year had a different name, because the 
combination of number and name would not come 
round again before 260 days had elapsed. The 
names of the days or kins, were Imio), Ik, Akbal, 
Kan, Chicchan, Cimi, Manik, Lamat, Muluc, Oc, 
Chuen, Eb, Ben, Ix, Men, Gib, Caban, Esnab, 
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Cauac, and Ahau, twenty in all. Each had one of 
the numbers 1 — 13 written before it in regular 
succession. 

**With every day of the religious year thus 
named, the next question was to fit this 260 day 
group into the 365 day group of the solar year. 
For this purpose there were the nineteen months. 
Their names were Pop, Uo, Zip, Zotz, Tzec, Xid, 
Yaxkin, Mol, Chen, Tax, Zac, Ceh, Mac, Kankin, 
Muan, Pax, Kayah, Cumhu, and Uayeb, each of 
which had the numbers — 19 before it, except 
Uayeb, which, being the month of five days, could 
only be numbered — 4. The reason that the 
Mayas used the number instead of the number 1 
to name the first day of the month was that they 
did not consider a day rightfully named until it 
was completed. '' 

**What a queer ideal'* ejaculated Qin. 

The professor smiled. 

**Not as queer as you think,'' he said. **In our 
happy-go-lucky way, we do the same thing, only 
instead of doing it with the days, we do it with 
the hours. We do not count it one o'clock until 
after the hour is past. In certain astronomical 
observatories, where they use the 24-hour system 
of time instead of the a. m. and p. m. system, ten 
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minutes to one in the morning would be written 
0.50, like the Maya system of numbering the days 
of the month of the solar year. 

**So you see, Qin, the days were numbered in 
two ways, one according to the religious year, and 
one according to the civil year. As this might 
cause confusion, both names were written to- 
gether. 

^^Let us take, at random, one of the days of the 
month and begin the solar year with it. The day 
2 Ik of the religious year might thus be the day 
Pop of the solar year and its full name would 
be written 2 Ik Pop. The next day's name is 
Akbal, so, the second day of the first month of the 
solar year would be 3 Akhal 1 Pop, then 4 Kan 2 
Pop and so on to the end of the solar year. 

**Now, since 260 does not divide evenly into 365, 
when the 366th day came around, bringing the first 
day of the new solar year, it would not fall on the 
same day of the religious year as it did the year 
before. As a matter of fact, if the first day of the 
former year had been 2 IkO Pop, as we said, then 
the first day of the new year would be 3 Manik 
Pop. Not until 52 years had elapsed would the 
same day of the religious year fall on the same 
day of the solar year, so that to say that a certain 
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event happened on the day S Mamk Pop, with- 
out even naming the year, wonld determine the 
date accarately for a period of 52 years, just as, 
with nSy to say that something happened on Sun- 
day, December 25, would determine the date within 
six years, remembering leap-year, for in the other 
five years Christmas wonld not fall on a Sunday. 

^'All this the Aztecs borrowed from the Mayas, 
but they went no further. It is for this reason 
that while Maya dates are fairly exact, dates in 
Aztec history are in utter confusion. An Aztec 
date is so vague that it is a little like saying 
Columbus discovered America in the year when a 
certain day happened in a certain month, correct 
so far as it went, but which repeated itself every 
52 years. Thus, by Aztec dating, we should not 
know whether Columbus discovered America in 
1440, 1492, 1544, 1596, or even 1908. 

**The day of the week and the date of the month 
do not suffice. It is necessary for us, if we want 
to determine a date, to say July 4, 1776 ; or Jan- 
uary 1, 1918. This is only a mere counting of 
years from a fixed date. 

**In American chronology, the starting point is 
the date (now known to be incorrect) assigned to 
the birth of Christ. But the Jewish calendar is 
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dated from the Creation, which is dated 3760H 
years before the commencement of the Christian 
Era, Thus January 1st, 1918, according to our 
calendar, falls in the Jewish year 5679. The 
Mohammedan Calendar is dated from the first 
day of the month preceding the flight of the 
prophet Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, which 
occurred 622 years after the commencement of the 
Christian era. Thus January 1st, 1918, according 
to our calendar, will fall in the Mohammedan year 
1337, for the number of days in their year differs 
from ours. 

'^For their start, the Mayas selected a certain 
day 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu which would be (approxi- 
mately) 3,960 years earlier than the date carved 
on that Sculptured Monster of Quirigua, as I shall 
prove to you in a moment on the stone itself. 

**When, two thousand years ago, the Mayas 
adopted this Long Count they saw at once that 
the use of this dating system of combined religious 
and solar years would be almost impossibly diffi- 
cult to handle, therefore, they adopted a simpler 
plan, ignoring the five unlucky days. By this 
method they had a kin, or day ; a uinal or months 
of 20 days ; a tim of 18 uindls or 360 days ; a katun 
of 20 tuns, or 7,200 days ; a cycle of 20 katuns or 
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144,000 days and a great cycle or 20 cycles of 
2,880,000 days. 

'^Before we settle down to the actual reading of 
the writing on the Sculptured Monster,*' con- 
tinued the archaBologist, '^I just want to remind 
you of the numerical system of the Mayas. As 
you know, a dot represents one, and a bar stands 
for five, so that a bar and a dot means ^six,' and 
three bars and two dots * seventeen.* However, 
the Mayas were eager for regularity, and if a dot 
projected on the side of a glyph so as to make a 
ragged edge, the artists would put in a couple of 
flourishes on either side of it, or if there were two 
dots, they would insert a curlycue between. 

**Now,** said the professor, rising, **you may 
begin to do the actual decipherment of a Maya 
text. Follow me closely, Qin, and for the first 
time in your life, you will read the words written 
by your ancient forefathers.** 

The archaeologist walked over to the Sculp- 
tured Monster, with Qin close at his heels, and 
pointed to that part of the inscription which deals 
with the Initial Series dating. He laid his finger 
on the beginning of the inscription. 

**This is the first sign you ought to know,** he 
said. '^It is the Initial Series introducing glyph 
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and denotes this kind of count. I showed you one 
like it in Copan. With very rare exceptions, 
it is followed by a date of this character," and the 
professor proceeded to point out the five charac- 
teristic parts of this glyph which enable it to be 
recognized in all its varied f orms.^ 

**Now," he continued, ** after the Great Cyde, 
what is the next largest period?" 

'*The cycle,'' said Qin, <*of 20 katwis:' 

^'Exactly. The normal sign for the cycle is of 
this order," and he sketched it in his notebook. 
**If we are right in our reading of this inscription, 
that ought to be the next sign." 

**Here it is," declared Qin, pointing it out im- 
mediately. 

**Qood. Then we're right so far. Now, my 
boy, you remember that I told you that a bar rep- 
resented *five' and a dot, *one.' How many bars 
and dots are there with the cycle sign!" 

**One bar and four dots." 

**Which means?" 

**NineI" the boy answered promptly. **That 
means nine cycles." 

^^It does," the archaeologist said. ^^Next, Qin, 

1 See cover of book. These five period sifoiB are at the top; the 
days of the month, the left hand column, the months of the year, 
the column to the right. 
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just to make ourselves a little more sure^ let us 
see what this nine cycles means. It means that 
this Monster was carved during what we may call 
the Ninth Cycle of the Mayas. Nearly all south- 
em Maya inscriptions are of that century. But, 
as if to show that we are right, there are a few 
inscriptions which are dated the Eighth Cyde, and 
they show in themselves that they are very an- 
cient.*' 

'*How can you tell which are older f inter- 
rupted Qin. 

**From the look of them,'* the archaeologist 
answered. **It is like a child learning to draw. 
If you had some drawings done by a child when 
three years old, then when ten, then fifteen, then 
twenty, it would be easy to pick out which were 
done by the baby, the boy, the youth and the man. 
Crude glyphs are ancient, well-carved designs are 
recent. Older designs are more like pictures, re- 
cent glyphs are more conventionaL 

**Now, Qin,*' he said, laying his note-book on 
the Monster and making a rapid sketch, ^Hhere is 
the inscription on the Tuxtla Statuette, the oldest 
Maya work. You see how crude it is, like the 
drawing of a child. But — and this is very im- 
portant — ^it is dated in the Eighth Cycle, its date 
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being 8.6.2A.17. The Leyden Plate is eight 
Icoil'uns later^ its date being 8.14.3.1JJi. The first 
stela giving the date of its erection is found at 
Tikal (Stela 3) with the date 9Ji.l3.0.0. Here 
is a typically early stela from Copan (Stela 9) 
showing signs of great age, for the glyphs are not 
yet conventionally formed, and this is dated 9.6. 
10.0.0. As time progresses, the glyphs become 
more conventional. Thus Stela 22 at Naranjo, 
with a date 9.12.15.13.7. is almost of the same 
character as this on the Sculptured Monster which 
we are deciphering. There are two or three In- 
itial Series which are dated the Tenth Cycle but, 
by that time, another system of counting had 
made its appearance. 

** Returning to our inscription here, then,*' the 
professor continued, ** the fact that we find a *nine' 
with the cycle sign proves that we are on the 
right track. Now, what comes after the cyclef 

**The katun/^ answered Qin promptly, '^con- 
taining 20 tuns.^^ 

"Precisely. And are there any dots or bars on 
the next glyph t'* 

** Three bars and three dots,'* said the boy ; then, 
after a second's figuring, he added, '^ that's 
eighteen.'* 
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^'So we have 9 cycles, 18 katims to begin with. 
What's the next order!*' 

**The <tin/' said the boy. ** Here's the sign, 
with one bar. That's five tima, isn't it!" 

**Eight. What foUows!" 

^^The uvnal. But I don't see any dots or bars 
beside it!" 

"Is there a hand!" 

" YeSy holding something with a carl in it." 

"That stands for and also marks the end of a 
period. So we have 9 cycles, 18 hat%ms, 5 tims, 
uinals and how many kins!" 

"The hand again," said the lad, "that's hins, 
I suppose." 

* * Exactly. The date of this Sculptured Monster 
Series, then, is 9.18.5.0.0. Now let us see what 
the day of the month and the month of the year it 
was. The next sign ought to give the day, with a 
number before it." 

"Four dots," said Qin. 

The professor leaned over to examine the carv- 
ing dosely. 

"That round face is the glyph for Ahau,^* he 
said. "So the day of the month was 4 Ahau and 
the final glyph, which, in this inscription, gives the 
month, has the sign for Ceh, together with two bars 
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and three dots^ making it 13 Ceh. The full date, 
then, is 9.18.5.0.0. 4 Ahau 13 Ceh." 

''It will not take long to learn,'' answered the 
boy confidently. 

''That's all very well, Qin, but, in work of this 
kind, it is satisfying to know that we're really 
right It happens that we can prove our results 
exactly, though the process of calculation is some- 
thing that you will have to learn, bit by bit. But, 
if we add together all the days in the nine cycles, 
eighteen katuns and five tuns of this period we 
shall find that it come^ to 1,427,400 days. We 
know that the Mayas began their calculations 
from a certain date 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, so that by 
figuring forward the number of days from that 
date we shall reach a certain day in a certain 
month. If, then, the day and the month which 
we have read in the glyphs proves to be the day 
and the month required by the calculation, it fol- 
lows that we have correctly xmderstood the arith- 
metic of the Mayas and that we have correctly 
read the glyphs. 

"Tlje 1,427,000 days required in the Sculptured 
Monster series add up exactly to the day and date 
inscribed on the stone, namely, the date 4 Ahau 13 
Ceh, and so we are able to state positively that 
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this monumeiit was put up to mark the end of the 
five-^im period which came to a dose on the date 
9J.8.S.0.0. 4 Ahau 13 Ceh of Maya chronology. 

'* Moreover, to ensure the correctness of the 
whole, that stela which stands over there" — ^the 
professor pointed to an upright stone at some 
little distance, ^'is the very next marker to this 
one, being exactly five tuns or 1800 days later, its 
date being 9.18.10.0.0. 10 Ahau 8 Zac, which, as 
a very easy matter of practice, Qin, you may figure 
out for yourself. Being twenty days less than an 
even number in the tonalamatl, it falls on the same 
day Ahau of the month Zac which precedes the 
month Ceh. Thus, not only does each inscription 
prove itself, but all the inspriptions prove each 
other. In this decipherment there is no guess- 
work. It is a fascinating fitting together of facts 
and figures, and, by understanding the Maya 
calendar, we are forcing the unread glyphs, on© by 
one, to yield up their secrets.'' 

**But what does it all meanf asked the boy. 
"What happened on those dates?" 

* * That— we don 't know as yet, ' ' the archaeologist 
answered. **That is the problem. We are a 
great deal like some one who has been ^ven a 
history of the United States and who can read 
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figures bat not the yinglish langoage. Such a 
reader conld readily see that Bomething of great 
importance must have happened in 1776^ 1812, 
1861, 1898 and 1917. He oonld see that some event 
of national interest occurred every fourth year. 
If he found some letters of the alphabet that he 
could not read, followed by two groups of figures 
averaging sixty years between, and that the fourth 
year date occurred nearer the second date than the 
first, he would be justified in guessing that the 
four year period referred to a presidential elec- 
tion, and that the two groups of years referred to 
the dates of birth and death of the elected presi- 
dent Thus, with nothing but figures, without be- 
ing able to read a single word, such a reader would 
have puzzled out one fundamental fact of our po- 
litical system. 

^^This is ahnost exactly the point at which we 
find ourselves in reading Maya writing. We have 
learned the notation of the ancient masters of 
America. We have solved the mystery of their 
calendar. We have gained a due to their plan of 
writing. 

'^ What it all means, what the great events were 
which were deemed so important that memorials 
must be raised to commemorate them, is still a 
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mystery. That's why I'm here. That's why 
you're here. 

**The history of your people, Qin, the history of 
the First Americans, lies waiting to be plncked 
from these stones. Find out the way to read them, 
and the prophecy of the Cakchiquels will have 
come true, you will have given the Mayas a new 
world I'* 
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OwiKQ to the fact that Qnirigna is so much more 
easily reached than Copan, the professor found 
that a stay of less than a week sufficed to set in 
order the preliminary work of the expedition at 
this point. No buildings remain standing at 
Quirigua, all have crumbled into ruins. Scarcely 
anything remains of the old Maya city save a 
large number of mounds and terraces, from 20 to 
40 feet in height, formerly faced with worked 
stone. 

The work planned here by the Harvard expe- 
dition was the making of molds of the great sculp- 
tured monoliths. There are thirteen of these at 
Quirigua, eleven in a good state of preservation. 
Six of them are tall pillars of stone from 14 to 20 
feet in height and five feet square, seven are 
rounded blocks of stone, hewn into the shapes of 
animals and hence called zoomorphs. Two of 
these latter are almost utterly destroyed, the for- 
est not only having grown over them, but also 
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trodden them down, the very roots of the trees 
having spread over them and reduced them to 
fragments. The carvings on these stelae and 
zoomorphs are deeply cat and dear. 

By laying on the stone successive layers of wet 
paper and pressing this yielding material tightly 
against the bas-reliefs and glyphs, an exact im- 
pression of the carvings is secured. A fire is then 
built near this thick mold of wet paper, which 
dries it into a solid mass from which plaster casts 
can be made, which are an exact copy of the origi- 
nal stone. As a result of this system, an American 
boy, living near any of the large museums in the 
United States, can see for himself the stones of 
Quirigua, Copan and other Maya cities just as 
they stand in the heart of the tropical forests of 
Honduras, Guatemala and Yucatan. 

From Quirigua the little party went on to 
Yzabal, the supply point, where the rest of the ex- 
pedition awaited them. There Qin renewed his 
acquaintance with the ethnologist. 

**Well, Qin,'' was the scientist's first greeting, 
'^have you got any more Lacandone stories for 
met" 

**Yes," said Qin, as laconic as ever. 

With a great deal of pride he handed a little 
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copy book to the ethnologist, who opened it and 
read, in English, the title of the first story : 

** *The Toucan Who Flew at Night.' '' 

^^Did yon write thisf '' the ethnologist asked^ in 
surprise. 

**Yes,'' answered Qin. "Itpan told me the 
story in Indian talk. I told the padre in Spanish 
talk. He told me the story in English talk and I 
wrote down the words as he said them." 

**Now that's really valuable," Ferguson ex- 
claimed. ^^It will be the only volume of Lacan- 
done stories in the whole world in the actual hand- 
writing of a Lacandone. Can you read them your- 
self in the English f" he added, anxious to learn 
what progress the boy had made during the sum- 
mer. 

''Yes, slowly," Qin answered, and, at the 
ethnologist's request, he stammered through the 
first few sentences of the Lacandone folk-tale, as 
written in the English tongue. 

''Good work," said the other, when the lad 
paused. "You're doing well. Suppose we make 
a bargain. During this trip, 1 11 teach you English 
in my spare time and you teach me Lacandone." 

"Yes," said Qin. 

So, while the expedition was aboard the little 
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steam launch which puffs up and down the Qolfo 
Dolce, the ethnologist and Indian lad continued 
their mutual studies. The tiny steamer took 
them to the western end of Lake Yzabal and then 
up the Polochic Biver as far as St. Vincent, where 
the expedition disembarked for the difficult over- 
land trip to Peten and Tikal. 

'^I wish I had some of your people here, Qin,'' 
said the professor, as they started out, ^^but, at 
Yzabal, I could only get half-breeds for porters.'* 

**No good I'' declared the boy, who had never 
lost his contempt for the ladinos. 

**WeTl have to watch them all the time,*' agreed 
the professor, '^but I'll get Indians at Flores, for 
the fmal part of the trip, which will be the 
hardest.'' 

The beginning of the journey was difficult 
enough. From St. Vincent northwards, the party 
traveled through the dense tropical forest, damp, 
steaming with heat and mosquito-haunted. The 
air was poisonous with the miasma of fever and 
heavy with the odors of rank vegetation. The 
twenty half-breed carriers grumbled and com- 
plained every foot of the way. Half a dozen 
times, Fergason, who was riding behind as a 
rear-guard, found part of one of the loads thrown 
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aside on the trail. Although the half-breeds were 
carrying principally their own totopaste and 
frijoles they were too lazy to bear the burden. 
They knew, if the food were finished, the pro- 
fessor would have to send back for more. When 
meal-time came, however, they would try and 
gorge food until they were unable to move. Qin 
defined their character in a phrase. 

'^Half-breed in village/' he said contempt- 
uously, ''only drink, drink; half-breed in forest, 
only eat, eat.'* 

This part of the trip, moreover, was intensely 
depressing. So dense was the forest canopy that 
the simshine never pierced the leaves. Fungus 
growths of startling shapes and colors sprawled 
everywhere. In the middle of the tropical day, 
the path was gloomy and dark, so dark. that when 
the time arrived to stop for the noon-day rest, it 
was often barely possible to tell the hour on a 
watch-face. 

The ground was more level, however, than had 
been the road from Copan to Quirigua, though 
dotted all over with innumerable limestone hills, 
cone-shaped and looking like inmiense ant-heaps. 
The party bore over toward the west, to escape 
the ragged and rocky country of the Sierra de 
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Santa Cruz, taking a little-used native track that 
led to Cajabon. Taming by the lower end of this 
range of hills, the track ran down a narrowing 
valley, toward the little settlement of Lanqnin, 
close to which a rippling stream of fresh, clear 
water burst out of the limestone rock, a rare sight 
in that country. 

Near Lanquin is reported to be the most marvel- 
ous stalactite cave in the world, of unknown 
size, possibly extending for miles. It is, how- 
ever, utterly unexplored, no one having gone fur- 
ther than a hundred feet. 

A little further on in the path, the guide stopped 
and looked back. 

"Bridge, here,'' he said. 

It was a fine bridge — ^f or monkeys ! 

This was the first hanunock bridge that Qin had 
seen, and his immediate idea was that it had been 
constructed by a giant spider. The building 
principle was exactly that of a spider's web. It 
consisted of green creepers, woven together in the 
form of a hammock, swinging from trees on either 
bank of the river. From higher up on the same 
trees, long ropes of twisted creeping vines 
stretched down to brace the bridge a third of the 
way across. From other trees, to right and left. 
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ran long feelers of natural rope woven into the 
struoture of the middle of the bridge to steady it 
There was not a piece of hewn wood, not a nail, 
in the whole affair, nothing bnt vines bound to- 
gether with withes. 

The bridge swayed from side to side at the 
slightest breeze, and jerked like a spider's web 
invaded by a wasp, when any one laid a foot on it 
At first sight it seemed as though a child's weight 
would break down so frail and thread-like a crea- 
tion, but the porters were accustomed to the 
strength of the apparently fragile span. They 
stepped out boldly on the swinging and vibrating 
network, carrying their heavy loads across it as 
though it had been a solid structure of stone. 
The mules could not cross, of course, for the ham- 
mock bridge had no flooring. They were made to 
swim the stream below, while the porters carried 
their loads over the suspension span. 

Although for a day or two, from this point on, 
the trail became moist and marshy, yet the travel- 
ing was fairly good, until the Sarstoon Kiver was 
crossed. On the further side of the Sarstoon, 
however, the character of the ground changed. 

** Watch your footing I" the word was passed, 
^^a slip of the foot here means a broken leg.'' 
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This was the dreaded country of the limestone 
hills. The region resembled nothing so much as 
a gigantic bath sponge, with the holes of the 
sponge eighteen inches across and two feet deep. 
This tricky and treacherous bottom was covered 
by a few inches of forest leaves and mold, which 
hid alike the sharp projecting points of rock and 
the pit-like holes. 

In order to advance at all,the road-clearers were 
obliged to scrape off the layer of leaves and then, 
with the backs of their axes, to break away the 
sharp points of the limestone rock and the pro- 
jecting edges of the holes. Ten successive yards 
of level ground could not be found anywhere. Ex- 
uberant loops and coils of lianas and intertwining 
roots curled in the fantastic spirals of a night- 
mare, and these had to be cut away before the 
jagged path could be seen. A dozen times the 
half-breeds threw down their tools and refused to 
go on, but a revolver in the professor *s hands was 
a potent argument. Moreover, the carriers knew 
that they would get no money if they deserted, 
and money would buy plenty of pulque when they 
returned home. 

** Train monkey to carry packs 1** suggested Qin, 
when, as the party, with perspiration oozing from 
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every pore, toilsomely advanced, foot by foot, a 
troop of spider-monkeys raced at the speed of a 
galloping horse through the branches overhead. 
It was impossible to ride the mules through this 
country, and, in any case, almost every member of 
the expedition, white men as well as half-breeds, 
was engaged in the work of clearing the trail 

** Horse no good here,'' remarked the boy again, 
when one of the sure-footed mules trod on a loose 
stone and was nearly thrown down into the abys9 
below. A horse would have been incapacitated 
during the first half-mile. 

"So Cortes found,'* the professor answered, 
and, while the lad chopped away beside him, he 
told him the story of the passage of the Moun- 
tain of Flints which Cortes traversed in his famous 
^ March of Pain,' from Mexico to Honduras. 

**I've often wondered," the professor said, **if 
travel in this part of the world were really as bad 
as Cortes described it Since we left the Sarstoon 
Biver, I've come to the conclusion that it's worse. 
I don't remember Cortes' words exactly, but, as I 
recall them, in his Fifth Letter to the King of 
Spain, he said : 

" ^From no words of mine, nor of a more gifted 
man,' wrote Cortes, ^can your Majesty form an 
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adequate idea of the asperity and tmevenness of 
the place which we were now ascending. He alone 
who himself hafi been an eye-witness can be fully 
sensible of its difficulty. It will be sufficient for 
me to say, in order that your Majesty may have 
some notion of the labor which we had to undergo, 
that we were twelve days before we got entirely 
free of it, a distance of eight leagues I Sixty-eight 
horses died on the passage, the greater part having 
fallen down the precipices which abounded on 
every side; and the few that escaped seemed so 
overcome that we thought not a single one would 
ever afterwards prove serviceable. 

^^ ^It never ceased to rain, either day or night, 
yet the rock was of such a nature that the water 
passed away without collecting in any place suffi- 
cient water to drink* But for the culinary and 
other vessels which we had with us, and which 
served to receive some of the rain, neither man 
nor horse could possibly have escaped. A nephew 
of mine had a fall on a piece of sharp rock and 
fractured his leg in three or four places. A 
cousin of mine, Juan Davilos by name, fell down 
a precipice and broke his arm. Had it not been 
for the suit of armor he wore, he would infallibly 
have been dashed in pieces. 
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^^ ^A little farther back a formidable obstade 
presented itself , in a very wide and very large 
river, which was swollen by the continued rains. 
After searching for some time, one of the most 
surprising fords ever heard of was discovered 
Some huge jutting cliffs arrest the progress of the 
river, in consequence of which, it extends for a 
considerable space around. Between these cliffs 
are narrow channels, through which the water 
rushes with an impetuosity which baffles descrip- 
tion. From one of these rocks to another we 
threw large trunks of trees, which had been felled 
with much labor. Bopes of bass-weed were affixed 
to these trunks ; and thus, though at imminent 
risk of our lives, we crossed the river. If any- 
body had become giddy in the transit, he must un- 
avoidably have perished. Of these passes there 
were upwards of twenty, and we took two whole 
days to get clear, by this extraordinary way.' 
You see, Qin, that so far, we have had much less 
difficulty than Cortes." 
"Yes,'* agreed the boy, **but plenty.*' 
That day, at the midday halt, when the white 
men of the party and the half-breeds rested, Qin, 
as his custom was, explored the country on every 
side. An Indian bom, and accustomed to travel 
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in the forest, he suffered less from the trip than 
any member of the party. The heat did not 
trouble him at all, and he was immune to the 
mosquitoes. They bit him, as they did every one 
else, but the venom of their bites had no effect on 
his skin. 

There seemed no reason to expect to find Maya 
remains in such a place, for Qin had already 
learned enough of the character of the country to 
know that ruins were more generally to be found 
upon a plain. Yet, as he struck into the thicket, 
the boy could not escape a feeling that he was on 
the verge of a discovery. 

While forcing his way through the impenetrable 
and steaming jungle, tangled, thorny, full of wood- 
lice and the ever-present torment of blood-sucking 
ticks, suddenly Qin's keen eye, trained to every 
little detail in the forest, caught a characteristic 
denseness of the trees which suggested that at 
some time a path had been cut through. He 
looked again, and could see nothing. He climbed 
over a huge knotted root that arched itseK over- 
head and then doubled back as if to defy passage, 
but again he could see nothing. 

Qin's knowledge of Indian life soon informed 
him that, if there had ever been a path or a clear- 
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ing, it had not been used for many years. Nor 
was the land suitable for an Indian village. The 
ground, full of limestone pits and crags, was ut- 
terly unfit for agriculture. Even the heavy fall 
of forest leaves had not been able to carpet deeply 
the sharp honeycombed rock. The boy could see 
no signs of a clearing and yet — ^and yet he could 
not free himself of the idea that he had seen a 
vague green line of darkness suggestive of a road. 

Could this be an old Maya causeway t Perhaps, 
if he tried to follow it, there might be ruins, un- 
known to any one, unguessed by the members of 
the expeditionl Already Qin had learned that 
the entire countryside had once been populated. 
Mounds were everywhere. If he had chanced 
upon an unknown Maya highway, what a triumph I 

The lad searched eagerly in this direction and 
that, but his eagerness deceived him. In what- 
ever direction he looked, his excited fancy could 
see a thinning of the trees, a sidewise pushing of 
some of the larger forest giants as they had sprung 
to take advantage of a cleared space. But this 
was not enough. He would have to show the pro- 
fessor something more definite. 

Yet, as Qin forced his way on, fighting foot by 
foot, the thought ran through his mind that he was 
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foolish to suppose there could be anything re- 
maining of the ancient highway. In a tropical 
forest of such rapid growth that in the twenty- 
eight years that elapses between the occupancy 
of Lacandone sites, it is difficult to find the old 
cornfield^ how could there be any evidences of a 
road which must be several hundred years old at 
least t 

Still he struggled on. Soon, he knew, he must 
return. The noonday halt would be over. The 
expedition must resume the march. He must not 
delay them. The boy took out a watch which the 
professor had given him, and consulted it. Qin 
still found it difficult to tell the time, but at last 
he puzzled it out and saw that it was time to get 
back to the camp. 

As he turned and cast a last glance around him, 
Qin stopped, spellbound. High on a tree his eye 
had caught sight of something strange. No white 
man would have seen it. No half-breed would 
have recognized that it was not a piece of dead 
vine, or a dark fungus on the tree. Only the eye 
of a forest Indian, trained from childhood to de- 
pend for his living on prey in the branches over- 
head, could have caught the minute mark which 
distinguished this trunk from that of every other 
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tree in the forest. He looked more intently, and 
could see nothing. 

Knowing the old trick that the eyesight is some- 
times more penetrating when asquint, Qin turned 
his head partly away from the tree and looked 
slantwise at the queer line on the bark of the tree. 
Yes, there was a mark. There was no doubt of it. 
High in the air it stood, sixty feet from the 
ground, in a great mahogany tree, hardest of aU 
woods in the forest, but now dead and upheld by a 
parasitic fig. 

Far out of reach of any human hand, out of 
sight to any vision less keen than an Indian's, 
were two deep scars, one gash running up and 
down thd tree, the other across it. The long gash 
running down was common enough, that might be 
the result of a lightning stroke, but that there 
should be a transverse scar, a scar against the 
grain of the wood I It did not need a forester to 
tell that such was contrary to nature. 

The tree was old, very old. It had been dead 
for perhaps a century. Like many another aged 
tree, it had been killed by the Strangler Vine, the 
Matapolo, which had begun by climbing up it, then 
had sucked out its life, but which, sending out its 
numerous hollow roots had held up its ancient pro- 
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tector, giving a false dignity to the dead and de- 
caying trunk. 

Qin leaped for the Matapolo and climbed np it 
as nimbly as though he were himself the white- 
faced spider-monkey that had become his guardian 
spirit ever since the night on the summit of the 
pyramid at Copan. Up the vine he climbed until 
he came within a few feet of the old healed scar 
in the tree. 

There was no longer any possible doubt. The 
mark had been cut by hxmian hands. 

It was a Cross. 

The bark, which probably once had covered the 
mark so that it could not be seen, had rotted away. 
The marks of the weapon or tool, which had sunk 
deeply through the sapwood into the heart-wood 
of the tree, had healed in and over, forming a 
rounded swelling. It was this that the Indian lad 
had seen. 

Qin examined the scar carefully, his knowledge 
of woodcraft confirming him in the belief that 
this mark could not be the result of any wound 
made by an animal or the forces of nature. Hav- 
ing made up his mind to this, he climbed slowly 
down. 

The Cross puzzled him. What did the Mayas 
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have to do with a Cross T He had seen none at 
Copan nor Qnirigaa. 

Qin knew what the symbol meant, for the padre 
had always worn a silver oross, there was one 
stamped on a little black book which one of the 
members of the expedition carried and he had seen 
a big Cross over a church daring the couple of 
days that the party had stayed at YsabaL 

It was a white man's mark, that was sure. Yet 
— ^how could it bet The professor had told him 
this was the first scientific expedition that had ever 
taken this route through the forest, from St. Vin- 
cent to Peten. 

Then another thought struck the boy. He 
glanced quickly at the tree and measured its height 
with his eye. It had been very large, it had been 
very old. Since the time that it had been killed by 
the strangling embrace of the Matapolo, many 
more scores of years must have passed, for the 
Matapolo had become an immense tree. The 
giant parasite itself was almost ready to fall. 

No man could have carved that Cross sixty feet 
in the air. It must have been carved near the 
ground, when the tree was young. Centuries had 
gone by since then. But why should any one carve 
a Cross on a treeT He jumped to a conclusion. 
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ITndoabtedly to mark some treasure which had 
been buried there. 

Qin glanced at his watch. It was fully time 
for him to be back at the camp. If he were not 
there, the professor would become alarmed. They 
would start to search. He would snatch just a 
few minutes more and then hurry back. He would 
at least find out whether his imaginings were 
true. 

With feverish haste the boy hacked at the cur- 
tain-like matapolo roots which had sent out their 
great projections on every side of the central tree. 
He used an ax, for, ever since the expedition had 
reached the limestone region, every one had car- 
ried an ax instead of a machete, so as to be able 
to use the back of the ax to batter down the points 
of rock as weU as to have the blade for clearing 
away the writhing lianas and thorny creepers of 
the thicket. 

The roots of a matapolo vine look big and hard 
to cut, but, as a matter of fact, they are hollow 
and soft. Qin's ax went crashing through them. 
He dug into the forest mold below, as soon as the 
crust was broken, scooping out the soft loam with 
his hands. Down, down he went, from time to 
time loosening the ground with his ax. Then, as 
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he dove the earth, his ax struck against something 
hard. 

Ooldt 

No, a bone I 

More carefully, now, the boy dug down. In a 
few seconds he exposed a human leg. 

Cutting away yet more of the matapolo root, 
nearer to the central core, bit by bit, Qin exposed 
an entire skeleton, the skull and ribs stained a 
reddish brown. Upon the breastbone was lying 
an ivory Cross, of the same shape as that which 
he had seen the padre wear, save that, aflSxed to 
the transverse arms of the ivory was a figure in 
tarnished silver. 

This was something definite for the professor to 
see. 

Bapidly, Qin threw back the earth and piled 
some loose bits of limestone over the place to keep 
any wild animals from interfering with the skele- 
ton. Then he sped back to camp as fast as he 
could force his way through the tangle of thicket, 
blazing the trees from time to time with his ax, 
as he went, that he might be able to find his way 
back. 

Scratched and covered with ticks, bleeding and 
out of breath, Qin burst into the camp when every- 
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thing was packed and ready for the start. Al- 
ready the members of the party were beginning to 
chafe at the likelihood of delay caused by the boy's 
absence. 

^< You're keeping us back, Qiii/' said the pro- 
fessor impatiently, ** where have you beenf 

The Indian lad, who rarely talked when he could 
find an action that would explain his meaning, held 
out the Cross which he had found under the tree. 

The professor stared at it as though petrified 
He could not have been more astonished if Qin had 
<)hanced upon a gold mine. He looked at the boy 
as though he felt himself bewitched 

'^An ivory crucifix I'' he ejaculated, at last. 
**Who gave you thisf Then, as he noticed the 
corrosive action of the earth on the silver and saw 
the soil still clinging to it, he changed the form of 
his question. ^ ^ Where did you find it f he asked. 

Qin pointed into the forest. 

**It's old work, too,'' remarked the archs&olo- 
gist, closely examimng the carved silver figure. 
** Where did you find it, Qin?" he repeated. 

^^I saw a cross, high on a tree," said the bo7 
in his direct fashion. ^^I dug id the ground and 
found the bones. I found this in the bones." 

**How high in the treet" 
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^ ^ Old tree, dead tree, ' ' answered Qin, ' * long way 
up/' 

The leader of the expedition looked at his watch 
in mingled interest and annoyance. 

^^ Well have to investigate this find of the boy's, 
of course," he said, ^^late though it is already. 
Mr. Ferguson, do you mind coming with me t Mr. 
Johnson, keep an eye on the porters while I 'in 
away. Don 't let any of them fool with their loads. 
I don't like being compelled to make a late start 
this afternoon, especially in this limestone coun- 
try, but Qin has an uncanny knack of dropping 
upon really important things and I don't feel jus- 
tified in ignoring this clew. ' ' 

Without further delay the professor and the 
ethnologist returned over Qin's tracks, the way 
being easily found by the blaze marks, though the 
path which Qin had charged through at top speed 
a few minutes before was almost impassable to 
the white men. At last, however, they came to the 
foot of the old mahogany tree. 

** Where's this Cross?" queried the professor. 

** There I" answered Qin, pointing. 

^^I can't see it," returned the professor, staring 
with all his might. 

*'*See it better if you look at it sidewise," sug- 
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gested Qin, but the ethnologist, who had taken his 
field-glasses from their case, interrupted. 

**The boy^s right/' he said, as he focussed the 
glasses, ^^ there is something like a Cross on that 
tree/' 

He handed the binoculars to the professor, who 
looked and nodded his head affirmatively. 

**We'd have walked under that tree a million 
times and never seen it," he said. ^^ That's the 
advantage of savage eyesight. Now, Qin," he 
continued, ^^how about those bones you spoke 
oft" 

'^ Bones here," said the boy, and he threw off 
the blocks of stone with which he had covered the 
skeleton a short while before. 

** That's not an Indian, anyway," declared the 
ethnologist, as soon as the whole figure was ex- 
posed to view. 

^^No," agreed the archaeologist, kneeling beside 
the skeleton and pointing to the brown flakes and 
brown stains on the bones which had puzzled Qin. 
** Certainly it's not an Indian. This is iron rust, 
Ferguson, see T The man was buried in a helmet, 
or a casque, rather, because there 's no rust on the 
bones of the face." 

**A casque," said the other, ** there's only one 
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answer to that. It must be the skeleton of a Span- 
iard. None of the native tribes knew the use of 
iron.'* 

^^None of them had a omcifiz, either," the aroh- 
SBologist pointed out. ^^ There's no doubt but that 
he was a Spaniard. See, Ferguson, there's a 
heavy layer of iron rust on the ribs as welL The 
man must have been buried in a breastplate, but 
all the iron has rusted away, leaving nothing but 
these stains. It is curious," he added musingly, 
as he rose to his feet and looked down at the skele- 
ton, '^how our bones will outlast almost everjrthing 
that we can make or do. Even this ivory," he 
glanced at the crucifix in his hand, ^^has only 
lasted from the same cause." 

^^This could hardly be one of Alvarado's men, 
killed or dead from fever during the conquest of 
Guatemala, could itt" suggested the ethnologist 

The professor shook his head. 

**No," he said, *4t couldnt be that. Alvarado 
never came as far east as this, nor as far north. 
The Cakchiquels gave him all he wanted to do. 
No, the discovery is even more significant I'm 
inclined to regard this find of the boy's as being 
one of the most important that we've made or are 
likely to make during the entire expedition." 
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Qin stepped forward, his eagerness, which 
rarely showed itself, lighting np his stolid face. 

'^ If I'm not mistaken," the professor continued, 
''this must be the skeleton of one of Cortes' men." 

The ethnologist brought his fist into his other 
hand with a smack. 

''Of course," he said. "Why didn't I think of 
itt One of Cortes' men I But then—" 

"Yes," the archsBologist continued, filling up 
the dramatic pause as the ethnologist suddenly 
grasped the whole meaning of the discovery, 
"then, if this skeleton is that of one of the band 
of conquistadores, these bones form the only ac- 
tual piece of evidence known to exist which defi- 
nitely shows the route by which the Conqueror 
traveled in his 'March of Pain' from Mexico to 
Honduras. As you are aware, Ferguson, in his 
famous Fifth Letter to the Spanish King, Cortes 
gives only the names of places which are unrecog- 
nizable to-day. Exactly where his real route lay 
has long been a matter of controversy." 

"But it must be one of Cortes' men!" declared 
the ethnologist, excitedly. "And to think, that, if 
it hadn't been for Qin, we'd have gone within a 
few hundred yards of the place and never known 
about it I" 
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**We*d have walked right over the grave and 
never known abont it, you mean/' the professor 
corrected. **Yon and I, Ferguson, would never 
have noticed that scar of a Cross on a dead ma- 
hogany tree/' 

He turned to Qul 

"You may not understand as yet, my boy,*' he 
said, "what a big thing you have found. It is 
good for all of us, and I am very gratefuL" 

"I am glad," said the boy, simply. 

The professor thought for a moment as to the 
method of taking advantage of the discovery. 

"We'd better make camp near here," he said. 
"I'll have to lose a day, I suppose, but I want ab- 
solutely accurate observations of the latitude and 
longitude of this spot and I can't take those till 
noon to-morrow. Besides that, we'll have to find 
a way of marking this point so that it ccm be easily 
found. We can't afford to have any one follow 
up our tra(^ and fail to find the place. Qin," he 
said, "go back to Mr. Johnson and tell him to bring 
the carriers here. They can follow your blazed 
traiL This find is too important to neglect and 
I'll need all the workers I can get." 

Qin hurried off, satisfied with himself dear down 
to the end of his toes. 
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The rest of the day was spent in making photo- 
graphs of the grave and of the Cross-scarred old 
mahogany tree, while a party was sent off, under 
Johnson, to build two cairns of stone on a nearby 
oonspicaons hill, one cairn behind the other, in 
such a way that when the two were exactly in line, 
they pointed to the place where Qin had found the 
resting-place of the dead conquistador. 

The earth was reverently replaced over the old 
warrior's bones and the half-breeds were set to 
work to erect a huge cairn of stones, twenty feet 
high, in the clearing below the mahogany tree. 
As for the Cross in the tree, which had first at- 
tracted the boy's attention, rubbings and photo- 
graphs were made of it from every angle and as- 
pect of view. Moreover, with ropes of natural 
vine, such as those used in making the hammock 
bridge, the aged trunk was stoutly braced to pre- 
vent its fall, and consequent decay and destruction 
by ants and wood-borers. 

"At the very first point where I can get into 
postal communication," said the professor, "I 
shall communicate with the National Museum of 
Guatemala and suggest the sending of a party to 
corroborate our discovery. I shall urge them to 
remove the section of the tree containing the Cross 
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to the Museum, where it will be kept free from de- 
cay. It is a marvel that it has stood so long. I 
will send this crucifix there, also.'' 

''Take it to Harvard/' suggested Qin, for the 
Indian lad had fully come to believe that Harvard 
was the central point of the universe. 

''I'd like to take it to Harvard,'' the professor 
admitted, ' ' but that isn 't permitted any more. At 
one time, an explorer was allowed to carry away 
anything he found; and, until quite recently, he 
was ^ven the privilege of taking certain articles. 
Now, however, nearly every government has shut 
down on the removal of archsBological treasures 
from its territory. Molds, casts, photographs, 
and copies may be made, but the originals must 
stay." 

Next day, immediately after the noon observa- 
tions had been made, the party started again on 
its march and the end of the afternoon brought 
them out of the limestone hills into the Valley of 
the Ohmuchuch, a branch of the Sarstoon Eiver. 
Here the expedition found naarshy water, from 
ankle to knee deep. 

"It was the rainy season when Cortes passed 
through here," remarked the professor to Qin, 
"imagine what it must have been like I" 
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The next day was sp^it in low ground, fording 
the innumerable small muddy-banked streamlets 
which flow into and make up the Cancuen Biver, 
but, toward evening, the party began to strike 
rising ground and when camp was strucdc for the 
night the expedition was at the border of the pine 
belt again. A good night's sleep, for once free 
from mosquitoes, gave courage for the next day's 
march, which led the party out of the shade of the 
forest into the open savannah of Poctum, a level 
plain, covered with pasture, and dotted here and 
there with conical limestone hills. 

Grass is scarce in that part of the country, so 
scarce that on several occasions the mules had 
been compelled to subsist on the leaves of the 
ramon bush, which they greatly dislike and will 
only eat under the severest pinch of hunger. 
When, therefore, the professor found himself on 
a level wind-swept plain free from the steaming 
heat of the forests, free of mosquitoes (though not 
of black flies), with plenty of pasture and water 
which was drinkable when boiled, he stopped 
readily for two days to give both the men and ani- 
mals of the party a much-needed rest. 

The neighboring Indians of Poctum were 
friendly, and, as most of them had never seen a 
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white man, they came clamoring abont the camp. 
The professor, as is always the case with stran- 
gers visiting native tribes, was asked to act as a 
doctor. One case was of an especially curious 
character, and, through it, Qln helped to prevent 
a murder. 

One evening, he came to the professor and asked, 
seriously, 

''It isn't true that a man can have an animal 
inside him eating him up, is it f ' ' 

*'No,'' said the professor, **it is not. At leasts 
not in the way that you mean. Why f ' ' 

''There is a Noctum man here who says so. I 
told him it was silly talk. He will not listen. He 
says he must talk to the white men. ' ' 

The professor smiled to himself at the gradual 
change that was coming over Qin. Prior to his 
participation in the expedition, the Indian boy 
would not have dreamed of putting his opinion in 
opposition to that of a grown-up Indian. 

"Did you find out what his trouble is, Qinf '' the 
archaeologist asked. 

"Yes.'' 

"Well, what's the storyf " 

"He says his neighbor is a bngo (wizard). He 
had twisted the palm-leaf three times, saying the 
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wish-chant, and each time it has uncurled and 
pointed to the bru jo 's hut. He says the brujo has 
sent an animal with sharp teeth which lives in his 
inside. And he declares it is eating him up." 

''But that's nonsense.'' 

"He says so," asserted the boy. 

The professor rubbed his hand over his chin 
reflectively. 

''If the man really believes that story/' he says, 
"he's just as likely to die from fear as though he 
were seriously ill. Go on, Qin ; why does he want 
toseemef" 

"He wants to ask you if the animal inside him 
will die if he kills the brujo." 

"Ah," said the professor, "I begin to see, now. 
He is anxious to kill the brujo and he is afraid. 
He wants me to give him permission to murder his 
neighbor on the suspicion that he is a wizard. 
Wait a minute till I think this out." 

A moment later, the archaeologist nodded. 

"All right, Qin," he said, "let him come here. 
Ill see him. Tell him I can cure him." 

"Howt" asked Qin, with one of his rare ques- 
tions. 

"You will see," said the professor. 

Qui came back in a few moments, followed by a 
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burly Maya Indian, evidently snffering pain and 
evidently, also, in a state of terror. The guide of 
the expedition, who knew the man's dialect even 
better than Qin, acted as interpreter. 

The Noctom villager told a long tale of his rea- 
sons for suspecting the neighbor, the principal of 
which seemed to be that the suspected man owned 
a number of black hens. At last, after a good deal 
of beating about the bush, the Maya came out 
bluntly with his question whether the killing of 
the brujo would be the best cure for the pains he 
was suffering. 

To this query the professor answered, simply 
and shortly, 

**Two days after you kill the brujo, the animal 
inside him will begin to gnaw at your heart and 
you win die three days after.'' 

The Indian started and shook with terror when 
this decision was rendered. His surly manner 
broke down and he stammered out a petition for 
help. 

The professor, who, thanks to Qin's advance in- 
formation, had thought the whole question over, 
was prepared with the necessary advice. He knew 
that in all probability the Indian had intestinal 
co&o from lack of change of food and from bad 
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water, and he took some pills from his medicine 
chest. 

To the Indian he said, 

** There are four things that yon must do. Yon 
mnst keep qniet the body of the animal inside yon. 
Ton mnst keep qniet the spirit of the animal inside 
yon. Yon mnst keep qniet the body of the bmjo. 
Yon mnst keep qniet the spirit of the bmjo.'' 

The simple logic of this declaration appealed to 
the Indian and signs of confidence began to show 
themselves in his face. 

* * To keep qniet the body of the animal, ' ' the pro- 
fessor continnedy ''yon mnst swallow these magic 
balls,'' and he handed him half a dozen pills. 
''On the day that yon see the new moon for the 
first time yon mnst take two of these magic balls 
and not eat anything till the next night. The next 
moon the same way, and the next. That will qniet 
the body of the animal." 

"I will do it," said the Indian. 

"To keep qniet the spirit of the animal," the 
professor said fnrther, "yon mnst think kindly 
of the bmjo, for every time that yon think nn- 
kindly of the bmjo, who is the animal 's master, the 
animal gets angry. He is hnrting yon now be- 
canse yon are angry with the bmjo. If yon stop 
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being angry, you will quiet the spirit of the ani- 
mal'' 

**I will do it,'' said the Indian. 

''To keep quiet the body of the brujo," said the 
professor, ''you must make him a gift. It may be 
a very small gift, but it must not be a gift that is 
given because you expect something in return. If 
it is only a tortilla, it is enough. But it must be a 
gift." 

"I will do it," said the Indian. 

"To keep quiet the spirit of the brujo," the pro- 
fessor continued, "is the most important and the 
most difficult of all, because a brujo is not always 
a brujo because he wants to be. Sometimes he 
cannot help it Perhaps this is the case with your 
neighbor who has black hens. He is not to blame 
because his hens are black. Do you think it is the 
fault of the hens that they are black f" 

"No," said the Indian. 

"Nor is it the fault of the brujo that he is a 
brujo. You must help him. Twice in every moon, 
you must go to the top of the hill, two long days' 
march from here, over the road the white men 
have trod and you wiU find a big pile of stones. 
That is a brujo pile. You must find a big stone 
and throw it on the pile. That will please the 
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brnjo spirit and he will leave the body of the bngo. 
When the bnijo spirit leaves the body of the brnjo, 
then the animal inside yon wiU grow thin and die. 
Bnt yon mnst never forget to throw at least one 
stone on that brnjo pile twice in every moon. If 
yon wish, yon oan take others with yon. The big- 
ger the pile grows, the better will be the harvests 
in Noctnm,*' 

'^I will do it,'' said the Indian, and stalked away. 

When he had left, Qin tnmed an inquiring and 
doubtful glance at the professor. 

'^My boy,'' said his leader, in answer to the un- 
spoken question, ''you can only teach people a 
little way at a time. If I had told that Maya that 
there was no such thing as brnjo, he would have 
thought that the white men knew nothing, since 
they knew less than he did, and he would have 
gone and murdered his neighbor. As for the 
medicine, he probably needed that, in any case. 
As for making friends with the brnjo, why, it is 
always a good thing to make peace in a village." 

'*That is wise," said Qin. It was evident, how- 
ever, that there was a doubt lurking in his mind, 
for, a minute or two after, he suddenly asserted, 

"It isn't a brnjo pile of stones." 

The professor looked up from his note-book and 
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pointed the end of his pencil at his young pupiL 

**How do you know it isn't f he asked. 

**That pile of stones/' said the boy, **was bnilt 
by the half-breeds over the Spaniard's bones." 

"Very true," admitted the professor. 

"Why will putting more stones on the pile 
make the Indian feel better?" asked Qin, accus- 
ingly. 

The professor looked at the lad with a smile. 

"To do anything that you think is going to make 
you feel better, will make you feel better," he 
answered, "but that wasn't the real reason I told 
the Indian to throw stones on the pile. If I did 
something for him, it is only fair that he should 
do something for me. I gave him medicine, he 
gives me help. Don 't you see f " 

Qin looked puzzled. 

"If the people of the village of Noctum believe 
that to throw stones on the pile will give them good 
crops, they will remember to throw stones on the 
pile. Isn 't that true f ' ' 

"Yes," said Qin, recalling that all the Lacan- 
done ceremonies were for the same purpose. 

"Very good. Then there will always be a path 
kept open in the forest leading up to that pile, and 
any expedition that comes after us will have no 
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difficulty in finding the way. I have used the 
superstition of one sick Indian to make a perpetu- 
ally living line to point the way to the grave of the 
dead Conquistador/' 
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Bested and refreshed by the halt on the savan- 
nah at Poctnm, the expedition proceeded to the 
northward on the day following the professor's 
''care'' of the bewitched man. The open savan- 
nah lent itself to speedier traveling than the for- 
est, for it was not necessary to cut away the 
thicket, although the travelers encountered a 
species of long trailing thorn which scratched the 
legs horribly and tripped the porters up at every 
other step. 

On the other side of the Machaqnila Biver, a 
swiftly flowing stream in which one of the carriers 
lost his footing and was nearly drowned, the 
savannah country gave place to a world of spines, 
full of wild maguey or American aloe with its 
sharp-pointed and saw-edged leaves, with ten-foot 
yuccas or Adam's needles for trees, and cacti in- 
numerable. After a monotonous ride through this 
spinous region, the expedition reached the half- 
breed village of Dolores. 

J78 
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At first sight it looked as though trouble were 
brewing, for the alcalde of the village raised his 
voice threateningly at the first interchange of 
words with the guide. However, the professor 
carried credentials of so imperative a diaracter 
from the authorities of Guatemala and of Mexico 
that the fussy local official had no choice but to do 
what he was ordered. The professor took ad- 
vantage of the alcalde's tamed condition to com- 
mand the immediate sending of some half-breed 
porters from Dolores to Cajabon, to secure further 
supplies of totopaste and frijoles. The carriers 
had already consumed almost every pound of the 
loads which they had carried. 

** While we are waiting for these supplies," said 
the professor, '^we will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to explore Ixkun. It cannot be far from 
here, and very little is known about the ruin.'' 

** Where is itf " asked Ferguson. 

"Somewhere to the northwest, I believe," the 
professor answered, **we'll get a guide." 

This was easier said than done, for though it 
soon became evident that many of the villagers 
knew in which direction the ruins lay, none was 
willing to show the way thither, not even for good 
pay. At last one man, braver or more avaricious 
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than the rest, agreed to go, on condition that the 
expedition should leave the place by night. 

Qin snorted in contempt. 

Ixkun proved to be but a small ruin, though, as 
the professor pointed out, it belonged to the period 
when Maya art and sculpture was at its best. One 
bas-relief, in particular, which Ferguson un- 
earthed, proved especially valuable. It showed 
two Mftya chiefs, with feather head-dresses, re- 
ceiving the homage of two captives, whose hands 
were bound and who had a rope about their necks. 

''Inscriptions like these," the professor said, 
''are very rare. Only in this region do any Maya 
sculptures show signs of war. This bas-relief 
must commemorate some historical, rather than a 
religious occasion. Can you read the date, Qinf " 

The Indian lad, who by this time had become 
adept at puzzling out the inscriptions, soon found 
the cycle and the katun numbers but the rest was 
too obliterated to be read without a more careful 
study than the time at the disposal of the party 
warranted. Also, the bas-relief possessed a sec- 
ondary series of dating, which Qin had not yet 
learned to read. 

Work at Ixkun was difficult because of the 
swarms of bladk flies, which, in that part of the 
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oonntry, replace the mosquito torment. They 
came in clouds, crawling over face and hands, 
darting np the sleeves of one's coat or down one's 
neck and biting viciously. Their bite was not poi- 
sonous, but an average of two or three sharp bites 
every minute jars the nerves. All attempts to 
drive the pests away by smudges of wet grass 
failed. The black flies danced about merrily in 
the thick smoke, while thousands more seemed to 
regard the eddying fumes of vapor as a summons 
and came hastening to the fray. 

Several other small ruins in the neighborhood 
of Dolores were visited, for the region was rich in 
remains, and the expedition's route led it to the 
further side of the hills, leaving behind the east- 
em slope. A hurried survey was made in the di- 
rection of Benque Viejo, on the Belize River, touch- 
ing on El Incanto, Progrida and two hitherto un- 
explored Maya villages near Salisipuede, one of 
them having a ruin still standing, in palace form, 
with a frontage of 118 feet. 

"It seems strange," said the professor to Qin, 
as they rode back toward Dolores, "that this deso- 
late waste of swamp jungle and thorn-thicket, with 
a few patches of savannah and grass lands here 
and there, should once have been a rich and fertile 
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country. This prickly wilderness, giving only a 
hiding-place to snakes, was once a smiling plain 
of orchards and cornfields. Where nothing can 
now be seen but cone-like limestone hills, once 
lofty pyramidal mounds arose on every side, stone 
faced, with flights of white steps rising to the 
temples at their summits. On the altars which 
stood before these buildings, whose facades were 
rich with carving and glowed with vivid color, the 
smoke of sacrifice perpetually rose. Cement- 
paved roads crossed the plain. 

^^ Everywhere great fields of flowers burst into 
view. The Mayas had taught their flower-craft 
to the Aztecs, and, as you know, Qin, even those 
fierce warriors made everything take a second 
place to their love of flowers. No warrior went 
to battle without a chaplet of blossoms. Many of 
the gods were worshiped with no other sacrifice 
but that of flowers. In the month Mol a great 
festival was held that the gods might send flowers 
for the honey-bees. Certain blooms must be pre- 
sented by a boy before he could be admitted to 
manhood. Cities entered into rival competitions 
for the beauty of their flowers and the emperor 
gave the award. Cortes, himself, speaking of the 
flower gardens of Tezcuco, declared that nothing 
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80 lovely was to be f onnd in Europe. Every palm- 
thatched house had its own flower garden and for 
a woman not to have a fresh flower to wear, every 
day of her life, was a disgrace. Certain blossoms 
might be grown only by the king. ' ' 

'^ That's like the monarchs of Xibalba/' com- 
mented Qin, '^the heroes had to bring jars of flow- 
ers which grew only in the kings' garden and so 
the leaf -cutting ants plucked the blossoms." 

*^Tes," the professor agreed, *^and your fore- 
fathers loved the beauty of feathers almost as 
much. Ill every Maya monument you have seen, 
the feather motif is the foundation of the design. 
All the rich cloaks of the nobles were made of 
feathers, and such examples as remain to this day 
are perhaps the most beautiful color-work ever 
made by the hand of man. Just as every Aztec 
cottage had its flower-garden, so, too, it had its 
aviary, where tropical birds of gorgeous plumage 
were kept. Song-birds, also, were caged, and 
their singing formed a part of the music of the 
Mayas. The aviaries of the Aztec monarchs were 
so large that the birds themselves did not know 
that they were caged. 

''In the later Aztec times — and they were but 
the inheritors and borrowers of the Maya — ^there 
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was no village which did not have its school 
Much attention was paid to science and art. Thus, 
during the Qolden Age of Tezcuco, there was a 
Council of Wisdom. All teachers had to pass ex- 
aminations before they permitted to teach in 
the schools, and all the pupils were examined; 
should the work of the pupils fall below a certain 
standard, the teacher was punished with death. 
Every year great festivals were held at which 
historical compositions and poems were read, like 
those of the ancient Greeks, and the emperor him- 
self crowned the winner with flowers, which were 
held more in honor than gems or gold. Such was 
the case in Aztec days, and so far as we can dis- 
cern, such must life have been among the more 
peaceful Mayas from whom the Aztecs learned 
their arts. When Europe was still sunk in the 
Dark Ages, some thirteen centuries ago, America 
was rich, glowing and glorious, with an art, a 
literature and a science self -developed and com- 
plete.'' 

**What has changed it!*' asked Qin. **The 
Spaniards t" 

'^The Spaniards had nothing to do with the 
Mayas, ' ' the professor reminded him. * * The glory 
of these southern cities had risen to greatness and 
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sunk into insignificance before the dose of the 
seventh century. There followed a long period of 
decline after which there arose the second epoch 
of Maya greatness, but this time in the north* 
Palenque, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Seibal, 
Tikal, Naranjoy Quirigua and Copan were heard 
of no more. In their place, Chichen Itza, Chak- 
anputuUy Uxmal and Mayapan, all in the northern 
part of Yucatan, became the great centers of Maya 
culture. All this happened hundreds of years be- 
fore the Spaniards came to America. It hap- 
pened before there were any Spaniards, when still 
the Moors were the masters of Spain. So you 
see, Qin, the Conquest by Cortes was not the cause 
of the decline of the Maya empire.'* 

"The padre said,*' remarked Qin, **it was be- 
cause the Mayas were crueL*' 

**That is one way of putting it,*' the professor 
agreed, "but such a statement is not scientific. 
No, Qin, it was something far more powerful than 
the Spaniards or the question of Maya character. 
It was the change of climate which killed the glory 
of the old empire. When we see the remains of 
populous cities now choked by tropical forests full 
of malaria and vomiting fever, when we find ruins 
of great centers of conmierce in regions where 
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now there is no water to be found to drink, it 
is clear that the conditions of life have changed 
Nothing but an alteration of climate could operate 
so powerfully.'* 

''Does climate change t" asked the boy. 

''Climate is always changing/' the professor 
answered. "Central America is not the only 
place where a large population lived once in dis- 
tricts which are now a desolation. The Great 
Sahara Desert of Africa at one time was thic^y 
peopled. 

"Yucatan has always lacked a water supply. 
The Mayas faced a constant fight against the lack 
of rain, and the great importance that they at- 
tached to TlaloCy their god of rain^ proves how 
much they felt the need. What probably hap- 
pened here» Qin, was that about the year 600 a. d. 
there occurred a series of unusually dry yiears, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty seasons of drought. 
When year after year passed by with insufficient 
rain and poor crops, famine set in. The people 
became disheartened and lost confidence in their 
gods, their priests and their rulers. The constant 
fight against the climate grew more and more list- 
less and unhopingy and little by little^ the land that 
had been so hardly won from Nature was lost. 
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The jungle claimed its own again, and when bet- 
ter seasons retnmed, so powerful a grip had been 
laid on the land, so savage had become Nature's 
grasp, that man was unable to redeem anew the 
acres he had lost. 

**We know that since the time of Cortes, 
there has been a change of climate, for while the 
old capital of Tenochtitlan was built on an island 
in a lake, the shores of that lake are now several 
miles from the city of Mexico, and the other lakes 
of the Valley of Anahuac are drying up also. In 
Lake Peten, as you will see, what was once an 
island has become a 'part of the mainland. Man 
depends on climate and when it changes for the 
worse, he has to go.*' 

On returning to Dolores, the party found that 
the bearers from Cajabon had arrived with the 
necessary food for the expedition. Accordingly 
a start was made early the following morning. 
After three hours of hard traveling the explorers 
reached the beaten trail that leads from Cajabon 
to Lake Peten and, three days later, reached the 
modem town of Flores, situated on an island in 
the middle of the lake. Compared with the little 
villages that they had passed, Flores seemed de- 
lightful, its white houses peeping out of palm 
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tree groves^ reflected in the blue waters of the 
lake. 

^^Wa8 the old town of Tayasal on this islands 
the boy asked. 

*^No,'' the professor answered. **Flores, or 
Peten-Itza as it used to be called, is famous in 
history because of the Itzas, not because of the 
Mayas. The Itzas were a branch of the warlike 
Nahua tribes, like the Aztecs. They defied the 
Spanish rule for centuries. When all the rest of 
the Aztec Empire had submitted, the little band of 
Itzas with their capital on this island, defied the 
steel swords, the horses and the guns of the Span- 
iards. But they were conquered at last, as all 
races must be, sooner or later. " 

<<My people are not all conquered!" said Qin, 
proudly. **The padre told me so." 

**He was right," declared the professor. 
** There are at least forty-five thousand of your 
people who still defy the white men. Between the 
half-breed descendants of the Itzas and the inde- 
pendent Maya tribes north and east of here, the 
old enmity holds still." 

**Then my people were gone from Tayasal when 
Cortes came heret" asked the lad. 

'^Undoubtedly. Bemal Diaz del Castillo, the 
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gallant old war-dog who wrote the story of Cortes ' 
'March of Pain' stated that when the conqnista- 
dores reached Lake Peten, they could see the lofty 
teocallis glistening white on the pyramids two 
leagues away. He says nothing of having seen 
them at closer range. Cortes, on the other hand, 
speaks only of the kindness of the inhabitants, 
who came to the shore in boats. Fifty years later, 
the Spanish friars found the Itza stronghold, with 
its long low buildings of stone, but said nothing of 
the pyramids. 

«<My personal opinion is that old Diaz del Cas- 
tillo told the truth when he said he saw the lofty 
ruins on distant pyramids, but that these were 
ruined structures, which had been abandoued by 
the Mayas many hundred years before, or were 
occupied by the Itzas as temples only. Probably 
these were not on this island, which was the strong- 
hold of the Itzas, but on that peninsula where ruins 
have since been found, on the northern side of the 
lake. The Itzas were kind to the Spaniards then, 
for they did not know them. Later, as they came 
to have more dealings with their conquerors, they 
learned first to distrust and then to hate them. 
From that time on, for a hundred years, they de- 
fied every effort to dislodge them. 
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**A8 you have seen for yourself, Qin, Lake 
Peten is a difficult place to reach. You have ex- 
perienced what the trail is like between here and 
Golfo Dolce. Imagine trying to lead an army, 
with horses and cannon, through those limestone 
passes. Think of bringing heavy wagons over 
that hammock bridge!'' 

**It couldn't be done," agreed Qin. 

**It could, of course," the professor corrected 
him, ^^ everything can be done. But, by the time 
an army reached Lake Peten after such a march, 
it would be too exhausted and hunger-driven to 
fight. 

*^The way from the western side is fully as bad, 
perhaps worse. After leaving Tabasco the ter- 
ritory is a black oozy swamp, full of holes and 
bogs. At Iztapan, there is a little rising ground, 
but when the Spaniards left there, they encoun- 
tered leagues of slimy soil, covered with forests 
of cedar and Brazil wood, dank with malarial 
odors, the air blue with heat and fever. The over- 
hanging trees threw a shade so dense that the 
soldiers could not see where to put their feet. 
The ground was so soft that the horses floundered 
up to their girths, and plunging into the quag- 
mires, more than one sank for ever into the mud. 
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In order to advance at all, it was necessary to cut 
down branches and even to fell trees and lay them 
as a sort of road for the horses' feet 

^ ' To add to their difficulties, the gaides deserted 
them, leaving the Spaniards in the center of a f onl 
and snnless wilderness, peopled by all the ven* 
omons things that crawl. When the soldiers 
climbed to the summits of the tallest trees, they 
could see nothing on every side of them but these 

« 

same cheerless, interminable swamps. 

'^Cortes had started gallantly enough. He had 
left Mexico with a glittering and fantastic train 
showy with splendor. The record which has been 
left of his expedition to Honduras, shows that on 
this journey — ^which was to prove so grim and 
terrible — he gave himself the airs of an oriental 
potentate rather than a Spanish cavalier. He 
carried with him a personal butler and a personal 
steward to supervise his wines and his food. Sev- 
eral musicians were brought to play while he ate, 
and the captain-general took in his train three 
jugglers and buffoons to keep him merry. Cortes 
even added a beautiful girl dancer to his suite, to 
amuse him with her dancing after the laborious 
marches of the day, while Marina, his faithful 
companion and interpreter, had two personal 
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women attendants. They all died. MnsidanB, 
jugglerSy and buffoons perished amid the noisome 
swamps. The girl dancer, whose gaiety and high 
spirits had been a boon to the expedition on many 
a weary march, dropped exhansted at last, and one 
night when camp was made in the marshes of 
Tabasco, she was not to be found. Of aU the 
women, only the faithful and intrepid Marina, to 
whom, more than any one else, Cortes owed his 
success in Mexico, lived through that fearful 
journey. 

^^ When their guides deserted them, the situation 
seemed desperate. The compass furnished the 
only dew out of this gloomy labyrinth, for the 
Spaniards knew that, somewhere to the east, lay 
the ocean. They did not know how wide the strip 
of land between the Atlantic and the Pacific might 
be at this point. Soon their scanty supplies failed 
them, and they were forced to stay the pangs of 
hunger by such roots as they could dig up out of 
the earth or by the nuts and berries that grew wild 
in the woods. Many of the soldiers fell sick, and 
scores of the Indians died from absolute starva- 
tion. To crown all disaster, the Spaniards 
mutinied. 

^' ^ At this point,' wrote Cortes, in that letter to 
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the king of Spain which I have quoted to you be- 
fore, 'a lake of great width and proportionate 
depth was the difficulty which we had to encounter. 
In vain did we turn to the right and to the left ; 
the lake was equally wide in every direction. 

^< 'My Indians told me that it was useless to look 
for a ford in the vicinity, as they were certain 
the nearest one was toward the mountains, to 
reach which would necessarily be a journey of five 
or six days. 

** *I was extremely puzzled what measure to 
adopt. To return was certain death; as, besides 
being at a loss for provisions, the roads, in con- 
sequence of the rains which had occurred, were 
absolutely impassable. 

** 'Our situation was now perilous in the ex- 
treme; on every side was room for despair, and 
not a single ray of hope illumined the path. 
My followers had become sick of the continual 
labor, and had, as yet, reaped no benefits from 
their toils. It was therefore useless for me to 
look to them for advice in our present truly criti- 
cal condition. 

'' 'Besides the original band and the horses, 
there were upwards of three thousand five hundred 
Indians who followed in our train. There was one 
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solitary canoe lying on the beach, in which, doubt- 
less, those whom I sent in advance had crossed. 

'^ ^At the entrance to the lake and on the other 
side were deep marshes, which rendered onr 
passage of the lake considerably more doubtful. 
One of my companions entered the canoe and 
found the depth of the lake to be five and twenty 
feet, and with some lances tied together, I ascer- 
tained that the mud and slime were twelve feet 
more, making, in all, a depth of nearly forty feet. 

^^ 'In this juncture, I resolved that a floating 
bridge should be made, and for this purpose re- 
quested that the Indians would lend their assist- 
ance in felling the wood, whilst I and my followers 
would enq)loy ourselves in preparing the bridge. 
The undertaking seemed to be of such magnitude, 
that scarcely any one entertained an idea of its 
being completed before our provisions were all 
exhausted. The Indians, however, set to work 
with the most commendable zeal. 

^'v'Not so the Spaniards, who had already begun 
to comment upon the labors they had undergone 
and the spirit of disaffection had now attained 
such a height that some had the hardihood to ex- 
press their disapprobation of my proceedings to 
my very face. 
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" *The Indians, promised, to a man, that their 
exertions should only terminate with their lives. 

** *The Spaniards, then, ashamed of their pre- 
vious conduct, surrounded me and requested that I 
should pardon their late act, alleging, in extenuar 
tion, the miserable position in which they were 
placed, obliged to support themselves with the un- 
savory roots which the earth supplied and which 
were scarcely sufficient to keep them alive. They 
immediately proceeded to work, and though fre- 
quently ready to fall from fatigue, never made 
another complaint. 

** * After four days' incessant labor, the bridge 
was completed and both horse and man passed 
without the slightest accident. The bridge was 
constructed in so solid a manner that it would be 
impossible to destroy it otherwise than by fire. 
More than a thousand beams were united for its 
completion and every one of them was thicker than 
a man's body and sixty feet long. ' '' 

**What a labor I'' exclaimed Qin. 

**Yes,'' the professor answered, **yet it was in- 
directly as a result of that mutiny at the bridge, 
that Cortes stained his honor with the unjust exe- 
cution of the Aztec emperor Guatemotzin. Soon 
after crossing the bridge, the captain-general was 
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informed by one of the Indian converts that a 
conspiracy had been set on foot by the emperor 
to seize the next opportunity when the Spaniards 
were in a morass and massacre the strangers. 

'^Gaatemotzin and the Aztec lords, who had been 
bronght on the march because Cortes deemed it 
unsafe to allow them out of his sight, protested 
their innocence. Whether innocent or not, no one 
can say now, but there is no doubt that Guate- 
motzin, though nominally a guest, was a trouble- 
some and dangerous captive. With mutiny brew- 
ing among his own men, Cortes could ill afford to 
let a chance of revolt raise its perilous head. The 
trial of Guatemotzin was short and sentence swift. 
The emperor of the Aztecs and several of his 
princes were hanged from the branches of a ceiba 
tree that overshadowed the road. 

** *The execution of Guatemotzin,' wrote Diaz 
del Castillo, the blunt old soldier, *was most un- 
just; and was thought wrong by all of us.* 

* * So, indeed, ' ' the professor continued, * * the 
conqueror himself seemed to find it, for the mem- 
ory of his treachery to the great Aztec warrior 
who had treated him so honorably throughout, 
filled Cortes with remorse. The spirit of his vic- 
tim haunted him. For several nights he could not 
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sleep. His temper became moody and irritable, 
subject to fits of savage ferocity and of gloomy 
remorse. 

'*One night, when pacing the upper terrace of a 
teocallis in which he had been quartered for the 
night — it is believed to have been at Palenque — 
Cortes absent-mindedly stepped over the edge of 
the terrace, falling twelve feet to the lower level, 
bruising himself severely and receiving a severe 
wound of the head. Not until the party reached 
.the higher ground beyond the Usumacintla River 
did his intrepidity begin to return, though he 
reached Lake Peten the same dauntless conqueror 
that he had been when he left Mexico. Yet you 
see, Qin, that the approach to Peten-Itza by Cor- 
tes ' route from the west is not less difficult than 
the trail by which we have come. The Itzas were 
well protected in their island stronghold. 

**Nor is the country to the north much better, as 
you will find, for we are going to push on north- 
wards from Peten after making a survey of TikaL 
The country is different there. It is a tangled 
and almost impenetrable thicket. It is not likely 
that we shall be compelled to make bridges over 
lakes. Almost the whole of the northern half of 
Yucatan is a mass of limestone rock, forming a 
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level monotonous region over wliich no rivers 
flow. In all that vast territory, Qin, there is not 
one bubbling spring, not a single brook flowing 
with dear, cool water that a man may safely drink. 
There is not a single oasis where we shall find re- 
freshing coohiess from the heat. There is little 
shade. The ticks and the harvest bugs are even 
worse than in the forest. The black flies we shall 
have with ns always. 

**From Peten north to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Indians who live there have never seen open water. 
A running stream is something of which they know 
as little as a cake of ice. The only water is in 
potholes and in natural wells. One must know 
where these may be found — or die of thirst. 
There are no trails. Wild life is very scarce. 
There is no food. Again, Qin, you see the Itzas 
were well protected from invasion. 

''The Itzas lived then, as they live still, on is- 
lands in the marshes. The horses — the one thing 
which caused the greatest amount of fear among 
the Aztecs — ^would be useless in a water attack. 
The Spaniards could not build ships to sail the 
lake ; they could not carry canoes. Even the ad- 
vantage given by the use of firearms would be of 
less effect, for in guerilla warfare they could not 
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be used to break the lines of a charging foe. Thus 
protected and thus determined^ the Itzas remained 
defianf 

'* Who conquered them at last,*^ asked Qin, **the 
friars!** 

**The friars failed^ at first,** the professor 
answered, ^^bnt perhaps the padre has told you the 
story of Fray Diego Delgadot** 

**No,** said Qin, *'he told about Fray Botel and 
the children at Iximche. * * 

'*I hadn't heard about that,** the professor re- 
turned, ^ ^you must tell me the tale some time. But 
the story of Fray Delgado is one of the classics of 
Yucatan, though it is only very recently that some 
of our men at Harvard have worked out all the 
details and made the facts available. 

** About a century after Yucatan was supposed 
to be conquered,** the professor began, **the good 
friars who had come over from Spain felt it to 
be a blot on Spanish honor and Spanish faith that 
the stronghold of the Itzas had not been conquered, 
and that the idol worshippers had not been con- 
verted to Christianity. Although, over the whole 
of Mexico and Guatemala, human sacrifices had 
been abandoned and the images thrown down, on 
the islands of Lake Peten the smoke still burned 
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on sacrificial altars and the cries of human vic- 
tims still rose to the sky. 

**At last, Fray Diego Delgado, a Franciscan 
friar, offered to give his life, if necessary, in an 
effort to Christianize the Itzas. He went to the 
great Franciscan monastery which had been built 
at Xeecachen for the education of the converted 
Indians and asked permission from his Superior. 
The monk faced the possibility of martyrdom^ that 
he knew well, but no one ever was able to accuse 
the Spanish friars of cowardice. Hastily and ill- 
judged they often were, and it is hard to forgive 
them their deliberate destruction of all the histori- 
cal treasures of the Mayas and the Aztecs, but 
their courage was superb. 

**The Superior of the Order willingly gave his 
permission for Fray Delgado to risk his life in 
this mission, and granted him an ecclesiastical es- 
cort of Christianized Indians from the monastery, 
to act as guides, interpreters and assistants. The 
military governor of Yucatan, however, was un- 
willing that the friar should face these unknown 
perils while Spanish soldiers stayed behind. He 
ordered, therefore, that Fray Delgado 's mission 
should set forward with the chivalry as well as the 
religion of Spain at its bacL 
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^^Accordingly, Captain Mirones, a gallant cav- 
alier who had already done good service in the 
subjugation of the northern part of Yucatan, was 
ordered to take charge of the military side of the 
campaign. This, however, it was clearly pro- 
claimed, was to be merely a military escort for the 
defense of the friar and his band, not an army of 
conquest. 

^^On arriving at Zaclun, the southernmost point 
which owed obedience to the Spaniards, and which 
was to serve as a base from which the march 
through the hostile country of the Itzas should be 
taken, Captain Mirones found that the Indians 
under his command could not be trusted. They 
were afraid to face the warriors of the islands. 
The cavalier had but a small band of Spanish 
soldiery and he knew that, if the Indians turned 
against him, he would have no chance of cutting 
his way back. Such a defeat, the captain thought, 
would greatly injure Spanish prestige. He 
deemed it wiser to wait, therefore, and to send for 
a larger force of Spaniards and of northern In- 
dians who had been a couple of generations under 
Spanish rule and had learned discipline and 
obedience. 

**Fray Delgado protested at this delay. His 
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Superior had given him permission to advance, 
stating that where the Sword had failed, per- 
chance the Cross might succeed The friar would 
greatly have preferred to go without any soldiers 
at all, in the hope, thereby, that he would not 
awaken resentment or suspicion in the mind of the 
warlike Itzas. At the same time, the military 
governor of the province was supreme, and the 
friar knew that if, by his actions, he created ill- 
feeling between his Superior and the Governor, 
the result would be worse for his Order than the 
actual failure of his mission. 

**Like all Spaniards, however. Captain Mirones 
was eager for riches. This desire which, as 
Cortes had once expressed it, ^was a disease of the 
heart which nothing but gold could cure,' led to 
disaster. During the delay which followed the 
efforts for the gathering of a large force. Captain 
Mirones took advantage of his position, at the 
southernmost point of the Spanish subjugation, to 
trade with the natives. The Indians at this point, 
having but slight knowledge of the Spaniards, did 
not suspect their methods, and treated with them 
honestly and fairly. Finding the tribes so easy 
to deal with, Captain Mirones and his men speedily 
amassed riches. 
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^^In this, however, there was grave danger. 
Some of the Indians in the friar's party, although 
converted to Christianity, could not see the justice 
of having their fellow-tribesmen cheated out of 
all their possessions. They informed the Indians 
of the south, who came to trade, of the dishonest 
dealings of Captain Mirones and his men. The 
news spread like wildfire, and, in a very short time, 
instead of establishing an alliance with the local 
tribes. Captain Mirones found himself in the cen- 
ter of a hostile country. 

**It was more than ever necessary, therefore, to 
wait for reinforcements. Fray Delgado pro- 
tested, but Captain Mirones, realizing that he had 
put himself in a false position, could not take 
orders from a friar, and insisted that the monk 
should wait until the army was ready to advance. 
Meanwhile, he grew more and more rapacious, 
and the natives more and more hostile. 

^^ At last the good friar could endure it no longer. 
He decided to risk the possibility of a definite 
break with Captain Mirones. Sending a special 
message back to his Superior by one of his faith- 
ful Indians, Fray Delgado gathered his peaceful 
party together, and unarmed, without a single 
soldier as guard, slipped away from Zadun in the 
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middle of the night and started on his march for 
Peten-Itza. The secret was well kept^ and two 
days had passed before the ^mnish captain 
learned of the friar's departure. 

^^This placed Captain Mirones in a fearful 
difficulty. He did not know what to do. He did 
not dare follow the friar with the little band with 
which he had started, for he knew that reinforce- 
ments were on the way, and it would be fatal to 
divide the force in two. On the other hand, if 
he waited until the rest of his troops arrived, he 
would be too late to overtake the friar. He could 
not send a messenger to compel Fray Delgado to 
return, for he knew that the good father would not 
come willingly and he had no right to force him 
to do so. 

^^In this dilemma, the Spanish captain picked 
out twelve of his most trusty and experienced 
soldiers, well-mounted, and ordered them to over- 
take the friar and serve him as a body-guard. If 
they could persuade him to return, or to wait, well 
and good ; if not, they were not to leave his side. 
The twelve soldiers overtook Fray Delgado at 
Tipa, and the friar could not send them back, for 
the men were only following military orders. 

^^ Captain Mirones then wrote to the Superior 
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of the FlrancisoanSy complaining of Fray Delgado's 
restlessness and unwillingness to cooperate with 
the military authorities. He stated that Fray 
Delgado had started on hid own initiative, and 
asked that other friars might be sent, so that, 
when the expedition was ready to march, it might 
have the support of the Church. 

** Meanwhile, Fray Delgado had been advancing 
steadily, gaining the confidence of the natives as 
he went. The grizzled old corporal who was in 
charge of the twelve soldiers supported the friar 
admirably. None the less, as afterwards ap- 
peared, the presence of the armed band provoked 
instant suspicion and hostility. At last they 
reached the shores of Lake Peten, weary, but full 
of zeaL 

^^On their arrival at the shores of the lake. Fray 
Delgado was confronted with a strong force of the 
Itzas, accompanying an emissary from Canek, the 
cacique or king of the Itzas, demanding his rea- 
son for invading the territory. Fray Delgado, in 
reply, declared that it was not an invasion, that 
he was a man of peace, and asked permission to 
cross the lake and discuss the white men's faith 
with the king. On learning that the white men 
were only thirteen in number, one priest and 
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twelve soldiers, and that not more than a score 
of nnarmed Indians were in the train, the caeiqne 
gave orders that the party should be brought to 
the island, and canoes were sent to ferry the 
Spaniards and Indians across. 

^^ Delighted at the ease with which he had 
reached the village which had so long been the 
goal of the Spaniards, Fray Delgado became over- 
confident. Although desirous of winning the 
good-will of the monarch, he could not avoid show- 
ing his horror at the character of the rites per- 
formed on the island. Moreover, as it chanced, 
he made one serious mistake. This was the his- 
toric incident of The Worshiped Horse. 

^^The stronghold of the Itzas was not large. 
There were about two hundred houses standing 
along the shores of the lagoon, though these were 
large and each accommodated several families. 
On the higher ground in the middle of the island 
stood the buildings in which the Itzas performed 
certain of their sacrifices, while, apparently, cer- 
tain other rites were performed at the ruins of old 
Tayasal, on another island. There were twelve 
of these temples, and according to accounts from 
a later expedition, each was large enough to hold 
a thousand persons. 
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^^In the middle of one of these temples, there 
was a great idol in the form of a horse, made of 
stone and cement. It was seated on the floor of 
the temple, on its haunches, mnch as a dog sits, 
with its hind legs under it, and raised on its fore- 
legs. It was about eighteen feet high. This 
statue was worshiped as a god of thunder and 
it was called Tzimin Chac, ^the Horse of 
Thunder.' '' 

* * A horse 1 ' ' said Qin, surprised, * * I thought they 
had no horses. '^ 

** That's the most curious part of the whole 
story,*' said the professor. •'You remember that 
Cortes, on that famous march of which you have 
heard so much, stopped at the southern shore of 
Lake Petenf " 

*'Yes." 

'^Well, one of his horses was too exhausted to 
travel further, so the Conqueror left the horse 
behind with instructions to the natives to treat it 
well. The Itzas, believing the horse to be a su- 
pernatural, or at least a reasoning animal, gave it 
chickens and other meat for food, and, on certain 
festivals, offered it flowers. Under this strange 
diet, the horse naturally died of starvation. 

^^The death of the horse threw the Itzas into a 
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panic. They did not know whether to believe that 
they had offended a god, if the creature were 
supernatural; or whether they had offended the 
Conqueror— who was believed to be a god — if 
the creature were natural In either case, they 
deemed it wise to erect this great statue and to 
bum incense of copal gum before it. If the horse 
were a god, these divine honors would pacify it; 
while, if Cortes returned for his horse, the statue 
would show that they had not been lacking in re- 
spect. 

''Fray Delgado regarded this deification of an 
animal as evidence of the simple minds of the 
Itzas and spoke scornfully of the statue of the 
horse. His words aroused the anger of the priests 
who served in the temple of the Horse of Thunder, 
and they inflamed the mind of Canek still more bit- 
terly against the friar. 

''The wily old cacique dissembled his feelings 
and, with soft words and an appearance of great 
interest in Fray Delgado 's teachings, led the friar 
to tell exactly what he proposed to do. Fray 
Delgado, carried away by the ease with which he 
had won his way to the supposed impirognable 
stronghold and by the air of acquiescence which 
Canek showed to his teaching, chose a bold path. 
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He announoed, openly^ that it was his intention to 
snbstitnte the true faith for the false^ to abolish 
human sacrifice and to lead the Itzas away from 
their worship of idols. 

^^The crafty Canek listened, apparently well 
satisfied, and further asked Fray Delgado what he 
proposed to do with the idols themselves. The 
friar declared that they were false gods, and that 
he and his men would hew the idols in pieces and 
bum them. 

** *Then, that,* said Canek softly, *is exactly 
what we shall do to you.' 

^^He was as good as his word. The friar and 
the twelve Spaniards were seized, and, on the next 
religious festival, the soldiers and the escort of 
Indians were sacrificed on the altar at Peten- 
Itza. Fray Delgado, also, was martyred, and his 
body cut in pieces and burned in the manner that 
he had suggested for the heathen idols* 

^^ While this tragedy was being enacted at Peten- 
Itza, the reinforcements expected by Captain 
Mirones arrived, but the two friars, for whom he 
had sent, had not yet appeared. 

** Growing uneasy about the fate of Fray Del- 
gado, the Spanish captain sent two of his best 
soldiers, together with Ek, his personal servant 
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and a very crafty Indian, to try and find ont what 
had occurred at Peten-Itza. Under Ek's clever 
leadership, the three of them succeeded in reach- 
ing Lake Peten unsuspected. They secured a 
canoe and made their way to the island city. 

^^The Itzas, however, were sharp-eyed and keen. 
Before they realized that they had even been seen, 
the two Spaniards were seized, and the fate which 
had overtaken their comrades — ^that of being used 
as human sacrifices — ^was their fate also. 

^^Ek, however, though his pursuers were several 
times ahnost at hid heels, managed to make his 
escape to the marshes, where he lay hid for several 
days. All the roads and passes to Peten-Itza 
were guarded, in an efifort to capture Ek, but the 
wily Indian, having learned the white men's guile 
as well as that of his own race, succeeded in elud- 
ing every ambush and, after a long series of ad- 
ventures, he regained his freedom. 

^^Ek arrived in Zadun the day after the coming 
of the two friars, for whom Captain Mirones had 
been waiting. To the assembled Spaniards, he 
told his story. The news only inflamed the in- 
vaders still more, and the two friars, eager for a 
martyr's crown, begged to be allowed to proceed 
forthwith. This was not to be. 
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'^Whether Ek had been incautious and told the 
story to another, whether it had leaked out through 
some of the Spaniards who had heard it, or 
whether the news had come to Zaolun through 
Indian channels will never be known. Sure it is, 
at least, that the Indians of the neighborhood 
learned of the massacre of Fray Delgado and the 
twelve Spanish soldiers on the islimd of Peten* 
Itza. 

<<They realized that there was sure to be a re- 
prisal for such action. They saw the danger of 
bringing the Spaniards down upon them in full 
force. At the same time they found out from the 
Indian porters who had accompanied the reinforc- 
ing party, what difficulties had been sustained in 
reaching Zaclun with the Spaniards who were al- 
ready there. If they could rid themselves of these 
invaders, the Indians thought, it would be long be- 
fore the Spaniards would be ready to send down 
another army, and, in addition, they would thus 
secure a valuable alliance with the warlike and 
intrepid Itzas. 

**So the very next day, when the Spaniards were 
all at church — ^it was compulsory for every mem- 
ber of the party to attend the religious services — 
the Indians surrounded the church in a solid mass. 
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There were thousands of them. Then, at a given 
signal, they crowded to the windows of the churoh 
and shooting clouds of arrows among the kneeling 
multitude, commenced a wholesale massacre. 

''The first flight of arrows brought disaster. 
Owing to the fact that they were in church, and 
unsuspecting, all the Spaniards had removed their 
steel helmets, and the arrows sped at them in their 
unprotected state. A score fell at the first volley. 
Even then, discipline prevailed. Captain Miro- 
nes, though wounded, formed his men in battle 
array and the little body fought its way out of the 
dmrch. 

''Hope was vain, for two reasons. Caught thus 
in the church, the Spaniards had neither their ar- 
tillery, nor their horses, the two things which al- 
ways gave the white men an overpowering advan- 
tage over their savage enemies. Without these, 
the odds of five thousand to one hundred were in- 
surmountable. Fighting to the last, they were 
overpowered. The two friars were slain at the 
altar. Captain Mirones fell at the threshold. 
Every Spaniard with him was slain either in the 
church or in the melee outside. Not one white man 
succeeded in clearing his way through the ring 
of foes. The friendly Indians, who had accom- 
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panied the Spaniards, were slaughtered ahnost to 
a man. Only three escaped to bring back to 
Northern Yucatan the news of the disaster. 

**This victory was followed by a great Indian 
uprising throughout the whole region. Many 
tribes which nominally had embraced Christianity 
threw off their allegiance to the Spanish yoke, and 
a century elapsed before the Spaniards were able 
to regain a footing in the region. To this day^ 
the tribes of these marshes and the country to the 
east have been a center of discontent and rebellion. 
The Mexican authorities leave the tribes severely 
alone. So you see, Qin, that from the north, as 
from the east and west, Peten-Itza is isolated. 
We are lucky to have reached it with so few mis- 
adventures.*' 

At FloreSy or Peten-Itzai the expedition found 
awaiting them, as the professor had expected, the 
armed escort which had been sent by the Mexican 
authorities at Oampeche, to go with the party on 
their northern quest. The soldiers looked like 
bandits, but the professor expressed himself as 
satisfied. 

**We shan^t need them for a while,'* he con- 
fided to Qin, **for I want to spend a few days at 
Tikal, the oldest and the longest inhabited of all 
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the Maya oities. It is also one of the largest, if 
not the largest. ' ' 

^^Are the ruins goodf asked Qin. 

^^I believe so," said the professor, '^though I 
have never been to TikaL Some of the carvings, 
I believe, are very fine. But, Qin, there would 
have been nothing left of Tikal at all, if it hadn't 
been for the bats. ' ' 

'^Batsf repeated the boy, in surprise. 

^^Yes, bats. As it is, a good deal of the best 
work in Tikal has been destroyed. About seventy- 
five years ago, when the revolutionary conditions 
in Yucatan grew so insupportable that no man's 
life or property were safe, two groups of fugitives 
fled to the south. One of these bands settled in 
the country around Tikal. 

' * Characteristically, they set to work to despoil 
the ruins of everything that they could use to their 
own ends. They broke down and burned the 
wooden lintels, and, probably, the wooden statues, 
if any remained. Then, in order to make a clear- 
ing in the quickest and easiest possible way, at 
the end of the dry season, they set fire to the 
forest. 

^^The forest fire raged through the district and 
the flames roared among the ruins. They ran up 
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the sides of the steep pyramids and licked the 
faces of the carvings. Such dry wood as was on 
the outside of the temples was reduced to ashes» 
and the destruction by fire was added to the 
former destruction by jungle growth and time. 
The valuable stucco-work and bas-reliefs were 
crackedy broken and calcdned with the heat and 
much marvelous work was lost for ever. 

'^As if this were not enough destruction to have 
caused, the superstitions of these fugitives came 
into play. With heavy hammers they damaged 
the faces of all the figures they could find, believ- 
ing that, if a god suffered his face to be beaten in, 
he could not be regarded as being of much danger 
to his violators. 

'^But they were not to escape. The vengeance 
of Camazotz was aroused. ' ' 

* * Of Camazotz f ' ' queried the boy. • * You mean 
Camazotz, the god of the bats, who cut off the 
head of Hunahpu in the House of the Batsf 

**Tes," agreed the professor, **the very same. 
Soon after the destruction of these figures, the 
settlers began to suffer from a plague of bats. 
The suckers of blood came by dozens, they came 
by scores, they came by hundreds. The night was 
shrill with their squeaks. 
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'^It became impossible for the settlers to live. 
They oould not keep chickens, for every fowl was 
killed by the bats. They could not allow their 
pigs to run in the f orest, f or, sooner or later, every 
pig would be found bled to death by the blood- 
sucking vampires. 

^^The settlers tried to fight the plague, but how 
can you fight against millions t 

*' When all the poultry and the pigs were killed, 
the dangers became greater. As dusk began, tens 
of thousands of wings drew near and, silently 
though a bat flies, there was a whirring murmur 
in the air. 

^'The bats flew into the houses. 

^^They fastened on the necks of the children. 

^^ Mothers had to fight with bats over the cradles 
to protect their babies. 

'^Horror and panic seized the settlers and they 
fled, leaving the ruins of Tikal once more deserted, 
under the protection of Camazotz, the Ood of the 
Bats.*^ 



CHAPTER IX 

A CLASH WITH WHJ) TBIBKB 

The exploring fever was rife among the mem- 
bers of the expedition. With Tikal the Old, Tikal 
the Wonderful, beckoning but a few miles away, 
every one was eager to start The very next day, 
the professor, Ferguson and Qin, with a small 
party of bearers, left the island city of the Itzas, 
where the Spanish friars had been martyred, and 
crossed the great lake in a cajuco or native canoe 
to the Maya village of San Jose. The alcalde of 
the village, in contrast to the official at Dolores, 
was ready and obliging, and put his own cajuco at 
the professor's service, at the same time provid- 
ing him with guides. 

''They will not be afraid to stay at night,'' he 
said, ''my people are Indians, not ladinos." 

From San Jose, the party paddled direct to El 
Remate, a small settlement of a half a dozen huts 
on the northern side of the lake. Flocks of cormo- 
rants and pelicans flew overhead. 

317 
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On the glassy waters of the lake the professor 
observed large numbers of dead fish, floating. 

''Is the water of the lake poisonous f he asked 
the guide, pointing to the fish. 

'*No/* the guide answered, **the cormorant bird 
is greedy. See, he dives at every fish he sees be- 
low the water. If it is little, he swallows it ; if it 
is too big for his throat, he pecks out the eyes and 
leaves it to die.'' 

'*Owls do thati'' put in Qin. 

**What owlsf " the professor asked. 

^^ Little forest owls near Copan,'' the lad re- 
plied. **They peck out wild turkeys' eyes while 
the birds roost in the trees at night." 

^'They do the same here," answered the guide. 
''Many times I have found turkeys wandering 
blind among the bushes. The old men say the 
owls are looking for their daylight eyes. They 
lost them once, and have never been able to find 
them." 

From the landing-place at the north of the lake 
to Tikal was not a long journey. Partly because 
of the professor's eagerness and his description 
of Tikal, as one of the largest of the Maya ruins, 
Qin was greatly disappointed at his first sight of 
it, for the forest has buried it entirely. Not until 
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the expedition actually plotted out the site of the 
ancient city did Qin get a proportionate idea of its 
huge size. 

The temple area of Tikal is a mile square. It is 
composed of three hills, or acropoleis, each of 
which is larger than the Acropolis at Athens, 
though far less high. The ruins of 89 distinct 
buildings are still clearly to be discerned. Five 
great pyramids tower up, the forests of the region 
not being dense enough to keep them from show- 
ing their ruin-crowned crests. These pyramids 
possess the steepest sides of all those in the Maya 
territory. 

**I want you to notice carefully,** remarked the 
professor to Qin, while they were studying the 
ruins of Tikal, "the extraordinary manner in 
which Maya buildings were constructed. Nowhere 
in the world are there any buildings like them, and 
here, at Tikal, the earliest known occupied site, this 
characteristic can be carefully studied. 

**The similarity of all Maya buildings depends 
largely on the fact that the builders were ignorant 
of the principles of the true arch. The walls were 
first built of an immense thickness up to eight or 
ten feet in height, then the mason commenced to 
build inwards at a very wide angle, allowing sue- 
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cessive oonrses to overlap, until the converging 
walls approabhed close enough to each other to be 
roofed by a single slab. The outer walls were car- 
ried up straight or sloped inward sharply and the 
roof was finished off flat. A roof comb, built like 
a thin single wall and for decorative purposes only, 
projected from the roof, like a shark's dorsal fin, 
sometimes almost as high again as the building. 

^'The strangest part of it all, Qin, is the ridicu- 
lously small amount of room space in proportion 
to the thickness of the walls. A room eight feet 
wide will be confined within walls four feet thick. 
There is not a single window to be found. A Maya 
interior was like a blind cave, a mere hollow left 
during the construction of a solid box of stone.'' 

** Dark I" exclaimed Qin. 

"Pitch dark, but you see, my boy, these rooms 
were not used for living purposes. They were the 
interiors of the temples. The houses of the Mayas 
were like your Lacandone village homes, built of 
perishable timber and thatdied with palm-leaves. 
Such structures, naturally, have utterly disap- 
peared. For this reason we can never tell exactly 
how large a population centered around the enor- 
mous temple areas." 

At noon, when the members of the expedition 
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stopped for Inneh and the boiled water was taken 
from the gourds, a question occurred to Qin. 

** Where did the people of Tikal get their 
water f he asked. 

**We do not know,*' the arohaBologist replied. 
'^At the present time, there is no water near Tikal 
except a muddy and overgrown lagoon, a mile and 
a half away. Probably they used chultunes, or 
cisterns in the ground for catching the rain water, 
but since Tikal originally must have been the cen- 
ter of a population of at least twenty thousand 
people, and, possibly, fifty thousand, it must, of 
necessity, have been within reach of water. For 
my part, I think it is very likely that Tikal, like 
some other of the Maya ruins, was a religious and 
ceremonial center, and that sites sudi as Naranjo 
— ^which was hardly more than a suburb of Tikal 
—and Menche, on a river, were the real centers of 
population.*^ 

**Are we going to Menchef ** asked the boy. 

The archaeologist shook his head. 

*'Not this season, at any rate,** he said, **that 
series of ruins is reached from the Bay of Ta- 
basco and the Usumacintla Biver. Palenque, 
Piedras Negras, Mendie and Siebal can all easily 
be reached by water. From Siebal it is not dif- 
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ficnlt to travel to the great pottery regions of 
Chama and Nebaj and so, passing by Babinal — 
where there is one of the few tladitli coorts in the 
south — ^to QuetzaltenangOy where the railroad can 
be readied* I hope to take that trip next year, 
but this season we have to turn our attention 
northwards in the hope that your cousins, the wild 
Maya tribes, will let us pass/' 

As the professor expected, when he returned to 
Flores after his exploration of Tikal, he found his 
porters mutinous over the project of daring to ex- 
plore the north-eastern territory. They explained 
with much courtesy and unnecessary emphasis that 
they did not relish being murdered. 

^^Is it really as bad as all thatt" the boy asked, 
feeling that the ladinos were probably exaggerat- 
ing the danger in the hope of receiving higher pay. 

**I don't know, as yet,** the professor answered, 
''but, in any case, we're going to take a chance. 
I have absolute authority from the government, 
but some of those Indians, the eastern tribes es- 
pecially, are as treacherous as a coral snake and 
care just about as mudi for an official document 
as a snake does. 

'*You see, Qin," he continued, "there are three 
entirely different groups to be considered. Mrst 
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of ally there are the Icaiche or Southern Mayas. 
Their territory lies to the south of the peninsula 
of Yucatan, and the nearest trading point to their 
territory is Orange Walk, on the Belize River, 
British Honduras. They are still inclined to- 
wards war, and, as recently as 1872, under General 
Marcos Canul, attacked a British garrison at Or- 
ange Walk, Twenty years afterwards, however, 
two fearful epidemics of small-pox and whooping- 
cough swept over the tribes, and the Icaiche, to- 
day, probably do not number more than 2,000 
souls. 

"North and west of their territory lies that of 
the Izkanha or Central Mayas. They have proved 
far more tractable to authority than their neigh- 
bors, though they can scarcely be considered civil- 
ized. The State of Oampeche, which is one of the 
States of the Republic of Mexico, grants an an- 
nual appropriation for one schoolmaster for the 
8,000 Ixkanha Indians." 

"Onlyonel" 

**And that is one too many,*' the professor re- 
turned, smiling, "for no one has ever applied for 
the post. In the entire Ixkanha territory, there is 
said to be only one man who can speak Spanish, 
and he is secretary to the cacique. Their nearest 
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trading point is Oampeche, on the western side of 
the peninsula. 

^'East of the Ixkanha lies the territory of the 
Santa Cruz or eastern Mayas. These Indians are 
still in a state of savagery. In every sense of the 
term, they are ^hostiles.' They owe authority to 
no one, and will let no one pass through their ter- 
ritory. They hold in awe almost the whole Ter- 
ritory of Quintana Boo which, in 1902, was de- 
tached from the State of Tucatan and received a 
government of its own. Their sacred city is Chan 
Santa Cruz, and the important city of Bacalar is 
now in the hands of the Indians. Their nearest 
trading point is Corozal in the extreme north of 
British Honduras. 

**The region is practically unexplored and ut- 
terly unsurveyed. There are only four narrow 
mule tracks open in the entire section and even the 
Indians themselves know of but few footpaths. 
North of the Cockscomb Mountains the foothills 
are heavily forested and jungle-grown to the sea. 
Baids, now, are little feared, since it would be 
necessary for the Santa Cruz Indians to cut trails 
through an almost impenetrable wilderness before 
they would be able to make an attadk. 

^'None the less, some seventy years ago, the 
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Santa Cruz Mayas under Venancio Pec drove the 
Mexicans out of their territory, defeated the white 
armies that were sent against them, ravaged the 
neighboring settlements and took possession of the 
entire south of the peninsula. In 1849, the Yuca- 
tecos, under Mexican generals, succeeded in re- 
gaining possession of Bacalar, the key city. Be- 
fore they had been there a month, however, they 
were besieged by the combined forces of the Santa 
Cruz Mayas under the leadership of Jacinto Pat 
and the Icaiche Mayas under Tzuc. The siege 
lasted for three years and the Yucatecos were al- 
most wiped out. 

^^Then General Diaz de la Vega, a really able 
general, was sent to whip the Mayas, and although 
Mexico was in a state of revolt at the time, he 
managed to secure enough troops to relieve the 
siege of Bacalar. At the moment of Diaz de la 
Vega's sudden attack, the brunt of the siege was 
being carried on by the Icaiche, which, as I have 
told you, were the more peaceful group of the two. 
They surrendered easily and made terms of peace. 

^<This submission was regarded as a breach of 
faith by the more warlike Santa Cruz Mayas of 
the east, for they claimed that the Icaiche had no 
right to make terms of peace without the consent 
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of their allies. In revenge, therefore, the eastern 
Indians swept down upon Chichanha, the capital 
of the Icaiche Mayas, captured the city and de- 
stroyed it. 

^^This attack precipitated a bitter war. Fur- 
ther, since the destruction of Chiohanha was an 
answer to the formation of an alliance between 
the southern Mayas and the Mexicans, these two 
peoples combined their forces for reprisals against 
the Santa Cruz warriors. A combined attack was 
made upon Chan Santa Cruz, the sacred city of 
the eastern Mayas,» and though the place was well 
fortified against savage warfare, the artillery of 
the Mexican troops soon breached the wooden 
walls. In its defense, Venancio Pec, the S^ata 
Cruz leader, fell at the barricade. 

<<It takes a great deal, however, to defeat a peo- 
ple as independent as the eastern Mayas. The 
Santa Cruz Indians retired into their forests and 
bided their time. When, six years later. General 
Diaz de la Vega and the Mexican troops retired, 
the Santa Cruz Indians secured their belated re- 
venge. They stormed and seized Bacalar again 
and, from that time, Mexico has never been able 
to recapture it. In 1871, another attempt was 
made, and Chan Santa Cruz f elL Bacalar, how- 
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ever, in Indian hands, resisted stoutly, and the 
Mexicans were forced to retire with heavy loss of 
life and without having permanently retaken an 
inch of territory. 

** There is probably not another comer of the 
world to-day, Qin, where a savage people has sue- 
cessfolly defied the rule and authority of the white 
race. For over four hundred years, since Cordoba 
landed on the shores of Yucatan, the Mayas of 
Bacalar and the region from thence north-east to 
Ascension Bay have challenged every form of con- 
quest. The Mayas of to-day have lost the culture 
and the civilization of fourteen hundred years ago, 
but they hold their daring and their courage still. '* 

**Will they ever be conquered!^' 

**Tes,'' the professor answered, ** commerce — 
the hardest of all slave-drivers — is succeeding 
where Sword and Cross failed. The hennequen 
fiber plantations of northern Yucatan have 
brought the Mayas of that part of the peninsula 
into subjugation to the plantation owners; the 
demand for chewing-gum has sent chicle-gatherers 
into the tropical forests; mahogany-cutters and 
those seeking rare woods are penetrating the 
swamps; and the hot lowlands of the coast are 
being exploited for bananas. Sooner or later, the 
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Santa Cmz Mayas will fall tinder the spell of 
money. They will learn to work for others. 
They will be taught the demands of civilized lif e, 
which they cannot supply for themselves, and will 
give up their independence for the doubtful ad- 
vantage of learning to drink bad liquors and to 
wear factory-made clothes.** 

**But is that good!** 

**Who knows t** said the professor, in the idiom 
of the country. * * It is for progress, no doubt, but 
while progress is for the good of the whole human 
race, it is often disaster for an individual or a 
nation. 

^^ Perhaps it is better for the world that the 
United States should be a leader among nations — 
but has it proved better for the North American 
Indian t The shriek of the locomotive and the 
rustling of a merchant *s books are destrueticm to 
the liberties of a savage race.*' 

The ethnologist was even more bitter on the 
question of the decline and gradual depopulation 
of the native Maya states, and throughout the 
journey north from Flores, he lamented continu- 
ally the extinction of independent tribes. 

**The idea that you*ve got to make every man 
live in the way you want him to, and to think in 
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the way 70a want him to/' he said, ^^have been 
productive of more misery in the world than all 
other agencies combined. Often those who talk 
most about liberty understand it least." 

Through the Icaiche country, the expedition 
found no difficulty, but the anticipated trouble 
broke out when the party was about thirty miles 
from Bacalar. One of the scouts, riding in front 
of the party, returned with the information that a 
strong force of armed Indians was advancing to 
meet them. 

**Mr. Ferguson,** the professor said, **take com- 
mand of the rear. See that the men are armed 
and that every one is prepared. Let no one fire 
without definite orders. Johnson, come with me, 
and you, Qin, you can come, too.*' 

The boy was wild with delight. 

The little group rode forward. The path was 
too narrow for more than two to ride abreast, but 
the opposing Indians had halted at a place where 
a thinning of the yucca trees allowed a certain 
military formation. It needed no experienced eye 
to see danger ahead, and the fact that the Santa 
Cruz Mayas were under discipline made the need 
for care all the greater. 

'^Tell them,'* said the professor to the inter- 
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preter, who was quaking with terror, **that I have 
orders from the Governor of Campeche to their 
cacique. ' ' 

The Maya leader listened, and replied curtly. 

^^What does he sayt" asked the leader of the 
expedition. 

**He says,** replied the interpreter, **that he is 
not satisfied with the number of Ixkanha bearers 
in your party and with the fact that they are armed 
with rifles.'* 

**Show him this order,** said the professor, pro- 
ducing an ofScial document sealed with the Mexi- 
can eagle and the seal of the Independent States. 

The Indian leader called one of his men, evi- 
dently a derk or translator. 

**It is in order,** the Maya chief said, **you shall 
see the cacique. He is in Chan Santa Cruz.*' 

** We are going to Bacalar,** said the professor. 

The Maya leader looked at him suspiciously. 
Bacalar was a military stronghold. 

'^I wish to see the ruins,** explained the leader 
of the expedition and he detailed, through the in- 
terpreter, at great length and with great patience, 
the character of his work and of his plans, even 
offering not to enter the city of Bacalar itself if 
the ruins were outside the fortifications. 
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The Indian repliedi calmly, that an escort would 
be provided to lead the party to Cban Santa Cruz. 

**The Governor gave me the right to go to Baca- 
lar/' declared the professor. 

**The escort goes to Chan Santa Cruz/* 

**Then we will go without the escort/' 

The Indians did not move. 

^^I wish we had a machine gun," muttered John- 
son, '^that would get ^em out of the road in a 
hurry." 

The professor shook his head dubiously. 

* * They Ve an ugly reputation, Johnson, * * he said. 

** Bluff I" declared Johnson, ** they'd never dare 
to shoot. That Venancio Pec business was fifty 
years ago. Why, if we charged 'em, they'd curl 
up in a heap. Look at what Cortes did to a whole 
empire of 'em." 

**Well," rejoined the leader of the expedition, 
**I don't pretend to be Cortes and I'm not trying 
to annex the Independent Territory of Quintana 
Boo for the Stars and Stripes." 

**0f course. Professor," Johnson rejoined 
grumblingly, **you're chief, and I've nothing to 
say. But if I had my way," declared the former 
athletic coach, becoming excited and brandishing 
his arm, ^^I'd charge that gang like a Harvard 
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football squad going through a girla' ooUege 
team." 

The professor pulled his arm dowiL 

'^Quiet^ Johnson; quiet 1" he said, sharply. 

A crisp order rang out. 

The Indian leader, although, of course, he did 
not understand a word of English, interpreted 
Johnson's gestures as the preparation for a 
charge. 

At his word of command two dozen rifles were 
pointed full at the white men. 

'^Modern rifles of the latest pattern," remarked 
the professor calmly, '^and every man is carrying 
at least thirty rounds of ammunition. You've 
only turned them ugly with your excitable football 
nonsense, Johnson." 

With the rifles of his men leveled and their 
Angers at the triggers, the Indian leader delivered 
a long harangue. 

''What does he sayt" asked the professor when 
at last the man paused. 

''He says the road to Bacalar is down the muz- 
zles of his rifles," was the reply. 

The professor sighed. 

"Bight now I'd like to be a filibusterer, " he 
said, "instead of a Harvard Professor at the head 
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of an archaeological expedition. I'm afraid we'll 
have to eat humble pie, boys. That bunch would 
face a company of United States regulars just as 
cheerfully as they do us. No, we've got to take 
our medicine. ' ' 

^^ Let's charge 'em and chance it!" urged John- 
son. 

The professor looked enviously and regretfully 
at his colleague. 

^^I suppose it's not the right sort of feeling to 
have," he said, ^^but I would like to make a fight 
for it." 

**Why don't yout" 

'^Because I can see farther than the end of my 
nose," said the leader of the expedition, with some 
asperity. ^^ Suppose we succeeded in breaking 
through this band f What good would that do us f 
We'd have the whole nation of the Santa Cruz 
Mayas on us like hornets when you destroy a nest. 
Not only that, but every other expedition that 
tried to come into this neighborhood for the next 
hundred years would be massacred. To say noth- 
ing of the fact that we'd embroil Mexico and the 
United States in all sorts of international com- 
plications. No, Johnson, we're licked, licked be- 
fore we start. Man for man, I think they're bet- 
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ter fighters than we are. I don't pretend to know 
anything about war, and that chap over there 
probably knows every trick of the guerilla game. 
I'd give anything to see Bacalar, partly, of course, 
because it's a Forbidden City, but what can't be 
done, can't be done, and that's all there is to ii" 

**Tell him," he said to the interpreter, **that 
since I cannot go to Bacalar, I will go north to 
Yucatan." 

**You will go to Chan Santa Cruz," the Indian 
leader replied imperturbably. 

**That I won't," declared the professor, angrily. 
** Maybe you can stop us from going to a certain 
place, but you cannot compel us to go to another, 
without taking every man prisoner. ' ' 

**If you leave the country," said the Maya, **my 
cacique will be satisfied." 

The professor looked forward toward Bacalar 
longingly, but the Santa Cruz Indians, in as per- 
fect alignment as the ground permitted, stood 
with the rifles ready. There was nothing left to 
do and with bitter disappointment the expedition 
turned down the faintly marked path to the left, 
away from the goal of Bacalar. 

That night, when the expedition made camp, 
every one was in a bad humor. For an American 
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expedition, backed by the Mexican governmenti 
supported by an armed escort from Campeche, to 
be turned aside by a handful of Maya Indians was 
maddening. Tet there was nothing to be done. 

For two days the expedition marched to the 
northwards, following a path which was utterly 
unknown to the Icaiche and Ixkanha guides, with 
whom the party had started from Flores, but evi- 
dently familiar to the Santa Cruz guide who 
marched ahead, the rebel escort bringing up the 
rear. The hostiles were civil, even friendly, but 
they would allow no loitering by the way. The 
district over which the expedition was passing 
was absolutely untraveled and unexplored but no 
use could be made of the unusual opportunity and 
the scientists ground their teeth in vain. 

**Some of these days,'^ said Johnson fiercely, 
«I'm going to land down here with a machine 
gun company and make these chaps toe the line.^' 

In spite of his annoyance, the professor laughed. 

"If you would remember the size of this coun- 
try, Johnson,'* he said, ** you'd talk a little more 
reasonably. Maybe you'd like to conquer it on 
your own hook, and set up a little kingdom of your 
own. The Spaniards called Central America 
*New Spain'; I suppose you'd call the conquered 
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territory of Quintana Roo *New Harvard' and 
entitle yourself * Great Lama, * or something of the 
kind. There 's a future in this section of the coun- 
try, but it will be a good many years before peace 
can be secured This over-careful escort of ours, 
however, ought to leave us by to-morrow and I, 
for one, will be glad when they're gone/* 

The professor's prophecy was correct To- 
ward the middle of the day, the Santa Cruz guide, 
who had been going ahead of the party, stepped 
into the thicket at the side. He said nothing to 
any of the members of the expedition, nor did any 
one speak to him. The party rode and marched 
past, and when the last man had gone by, the 
guide joined his comrades. Without a word of 
farewell the Mayas turned their backs and com- 
menced their homeward march to their own coun- 
try, from which they had again kept the white men 
from making an entrance. 

The entire absence of running water in the coun- 
try through which they traveled was troubling to 
Qin, accustomed to living in the well-watered coun- 
try of Honduras. Honduras — ^whose name means 
* Great Depths ' — ^is full of ravines and passes, with 
tropical jungle in the valleys, and pine trees on 
the hills ; Yucatan is a level plain broken only by 
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slight undulations and with a spiny forest all its 
own. 

** Where can the Mayas have got their water I** 
burst out the boy, one hot and thirst-breeding day. 

** There ^s a very heavy rainfall here during the 
wet season," the professor reminded him. '^The 
only problem that the Mayas had to face was in 
the keeping of this water. There are, here and 
there, vast underground reservoirs in the lime- 
stone rock made by the action of the water. Some 
of these are very deep and can only be reached by 
long ladders, such as those at Bolonchen ; others, 
like the cenotes or wells of Chichen Itza, are open 
to the sky. 

**The Mayas, evidently at the end of a dry sea- 
son, emptied all the water out of these cenotes. 
They enlarged them by digging in the solid rock, 
and cemented the bottoms and the sides up to a 
certain point. The water which filtered in through 
the upper part of the cenotes was clear and good to 
drink, and the vast limestone pits were constantly 
kept clear from vegetation and refuse. 

^^In addition to the cenotes, Qin, there are a 
large number of haltunes or pot-holes. These are 
merely holes scooped out in the limestone, and they 
differ from the cenotes, in that while the large 
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snbterranean reservoir is filled from water which 
percolates through the rock, the haltunes are filled 
with surface water which runs into them from the 
gromid. These are seldom large^ not holding 
more than a few thousand gallons. The place 
where we watered last night, was one of the hal- 
tunes. When cleaned out frequently, these holes 
conserved a supply large enough for a people 
which used little water and did not keep any do- 
mestic animals. 

'^Chichen Itza, as I told you, was fortunate in 
having cenotes. There were three of these. The 
name, Chichen Itza — the Mouths of the Wells of 
the Itzas — shows that this water supply was the 
reason for the building of the great city at this 
place. At Uxmal and Xchichmook, however, the 
people depended on haltunes or pot-holes. These 
have been artificially deepened, and, in order that 
the water might be clear, they were fed by a num- 
ber of little surface canals in which, probably, the 
water was filtered in some way that we have not 
yet found out. They were then called akalches. 
The sides of these were plastered over with a 
cement-like stucco. 

**Now, however, these large holes or akalches 
are deep in several feet of slime. They are half 
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filled with swamp ooze and decaying vegetation 
masks their true outline. Where once, around the 
rim of the akalches, were broad stone-paved es- 
planades, on which children played, now the rot- 
ting tree trunks hang. Wild ducks, serpents, and 
huge frogs are the only creatures who can live 
beneath the blue fever fog that broods over the 
ancient capitals. 

** Certain other centers, however, were even still 
worse off for water, such as Labna, which we shall 
reach to-morrow. There are no natural cenotes 
at Labna, and few haltunes or pot-holes. In their 
stead, therefore, the people of Labna dug out for 
themselves a number of cisterns, which were called 
chultunes. These are pits, painfully chiseled out 
of the limestone rock, shaped like a narrow- 
mouthed wide-bottomed bottle. Most of them 
are small, but some contained as much as eight or 
ten thousand gallons. Almost every house had 
one such cistern. They were filled with rain water 
during the wet season, and, apparently cleaned out 
and recemented at the end of each dry season. 
This was their only water supply. 

**We are going to explore a number of these 
chultunes at Labna,*' the professor continued, 
''because, frequently, when the people of a house- 
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hold died, their treasures were buried with them 
in their own chutUme, which was then closed with 
a stone and cemented over. In the coarse of time, 
some of these have been forced open by roots, or 
the closing had crnmbled away. In these chvi- 
tunes we are likely to find articles of household 
nse to the Mayas which will help us to reconstruct 
the history of their customs and daily life. Ex- 
ploring these dstems, however, isn't the easiest 
kind of work.'' 

**Oan I helpf " 

**A great deal," the professor answered. 
^^Some of them have mouths too narrow for a big 
man to get through. Johnson, there, would stid^ 
like a cork in a bottle." 

Accordingly, when two days later, the expedi- 
tion started work at Labna, Qin found that the 
burden of the initial survey of these holes fell on 
his shoulders. The cJmltunes, all of them being 
without any means of air except the small hole at 
the mouth, were insufferably hot. Qin, being an 
Indian, was less affected by the heat than the white 
members of the expedition, though they always 
followed him down when any finds were made. 

It was work which needed to be done with a 
certain amount of care. A candle was always 
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lowered on a piece of string, first, to determine 
whether the air was fit to breathe, for, if the candle 
went ont, it was a snre sign that the air was fonL 
The fine dnst of centnries, finer than the finest 
flonr, was almost insupportable. Generally, after 
Qin had been lowered to the bottom on a rope, a 
long piece of rubber tubing was dropped and one 
of the porters would pump fresh air through the 
tube, thus driving the hot, bad air up out of the 
mouth of the chuUwne. 

The discoveries were full of interest Qin 
found pieces of pottery, statuettes, ornaments of 
shell and bone, tools and weapons. Skeletons, 
both of men and animals, were found buried in the 
dust 

The work possessed a definite element of dan- 
ger. It was always possible, that, when half-way 
down the narrow mouth, a viper might protrude 
his head, armed with poison fangs, and strike at 
the face. The rope might land the adventurous 
explorer into a nest of tarantulas or scorpions, 
which, in such places, are more venomous, and, 
lacking the opportunity to escape, are more dan- 
gerous. Moreover, in the chtUtunes are to be 
found the little tamagas, deadliest of all the snakes 
in Yucatan. 
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**Qiii,'' said the professor as they prepared to 
explore a small opening, towards the end of the 
afternoon, **thi8 is the last we*ll try to do to-day. 
Perhaps the last will be the best" 

**Tes," answered Qin. 

The candle was lowered and bnmed dimly, show- 
ing that the air, while bad, was sufficiently clear 
to breathe. The chultune was a deep one, but Qin 
was thoroughly nsed to the work by this time and 
swung down without a thought. 

Just as his feet were about to touch ground, the 
boy heard a loud and vicious rattle. In that 
closed place, it sounded like the roll of a dozen 
kettledrums. 

It was a moment for quick action. 

Not knowing where the rattler might be, but 
knowing that, in any case, he must seek safety, Qin 
jerked himself off the rope and leaped to one side. 
As he landed, however, his foot struck a stone 
which turned under his weight and he fell in a 
heap. For all he knew, he might be falling on top 
of the snake. He imagined he felt the poison 
fangs in a dozen places. Worst of all, as he fell, 
he knocked over the candle, which went out. 

There was but one thing to do, and that was to 
lie still, absolutely still. A snake, he knew, never 
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strikes a motionless object. But his hand crept 
np to the Tortoise Charm which he still wore about 
his neck. 

It had saved him from the Feathered Snake near 
the walls of Copan, it might save hJTp from the 
rattler now. 

The dmUv/ne, hot and stifling, reeked with the 
suffocating odor of snake poison. It was hard to 
breathe. The smell of the venom was so over- 
powering that the lad felt drowsiness steal over 
him* 

The dry sound of scales scraping over scales 
filled the air, and Qin knew by the grinding rustle 
that it was not one snake he had roused, but a 
whole nest. There might be only three or four, 
there might be a score, there might even be a hun- 
dred, for rattlesnakes, as he knew well, often con- 
gregate in large numbers. 

The boy waited in silence. He did not dare to 
shout. For this there were two reasons, one, that 
there was little likelihood of his voice being heard 
in that bottle-shaped hole, unless he were directly 
under the mouth ; the other, that the vibrations of 
his voice might readily bring down the loosened 
portions of the chuUune wall. He had made that 
mistake once, when he had foxmd a particularly 
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fine specimen, and, in consequence, he had been 
nearly buried alive under the fall of debris. 

When, however, the men overhead found that 
there was no movement and no sound from below, 
and when, moreover, they failed to see the light, 
the professor came to the edge of the hole and 
leaning down, called softly, 

^^Qinf Qinf^' 

** Rattlesnake 1'^ the boy answered. Partly be- 
cause of his semi-stupor and partly because his 
voice was remote from the mouth of the chultune, 
however, his answer was not heard. 

** There's something wrong,'* said the profes- 
sor, **I*m going down to see/' 

He swung off on the rope, but, as he reached 
half-way down, below the neck of the chultune, to 
a point where a sound could be heard, the boy's 
penetrating whisper readied his ear, 

** Rattlesnakes 1" 

** Hello, up there 1" called the professor, ** don't 
lower!" 

**Big nest of rattlers here," continued Qin. 

The professor sniffed the venom-laden air. 

**It smells like it," he said. ** Where are you, 
Qinf" he added. 

''Over here in the comer," the lad replied. **I 
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jumped when I heard the rattle and fell on a stone. 
The snakes are orawling all aronnd^ and I dont 
dare move/' 

**Wait/' said the professor, **8tay where you 
are. I *11 be back in a minute. ' ' 

He was hoisted back to the mouth of the chid- 
tune, and Qin could hear the faint rumbling of 
voices overhead. 

The situation was a diflScult one. If there were 
but one snake, it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to suspend the pocket electric light which 
one of the members of the expedition carried, and, 
by the light of that, to shoot down at the snake. 
The report would undoubtedly cause some of the 
stones to fall^ but Qin could be dug out before he 
was suffocated. Since, however, there were a 
number of snakes, this was not possible, for the 
shooting of the one would only excite the rest. 

At last a plan was perfected. The professor 
lowered himself half way down the hole again, and 
spoke to the boy. 

**Keep perfectly still, Qin,*' he Warned him, 
**don^ move, even if the snakes crawl over your 
face, which, by the way, they're not likely to do. 
I'm going to smear a stick with fat and drop it 
into the middle of them, to stir them up a bit. 
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Moat of the rattlers will get angry and strike. If 
I can get them to strike half a dozen times, or so, 
they'll empty their poison sacs, and they won't 
strike any more, or, if they do, there will be little 
venom in the bites. After that, I'm going to 
fasten a revolver on the rope and swing it back- 
wards and forwards, like a pendulum, until you 
can reach it without moving. Do you under- 
standf" 

**Tes,'' said Qin. 

**When you have the revolver," the professor 
continued, ^^well pull up the rope again, and let 
down the pocket electric light on it. That will 
show you what you've got to tackle. If there are 
any of the rattlers coiled, within striking distance 
of you, blow off their heads with the gun and then 
jump for the rope. Don't try to climb up. Just 
grab it. The second we feel your weight on the 
rope, well jerk you up out of range. See the 
pknf" 

^^Yes," came Qin's usual laconic answer. 

"All right, then," concluded the professor, 
"but, above all, don't let the smell of the snake- 
poison get hold of you." 

It was that which the boy feared most. His 
head was swimming. He could see fiery circles 
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before his eyes. The place was foul with the heat, 
the bad air, and the mephitic odor of the snake- 
venom. 

A moment later he heard the rope come rattling 
down again. Then, in the dark, he caught the 
sound of a number of sharp taps, like tiny pebbles 
falling on a table. 

Those were the fangs of the irritated snakes 
striking the fat-smeared stick. 

Presently the taps grew less and less. The 
snakes had spent their fury. 

Again the rope was lowered with the revolver 
fastened to the end, and the professor, climbing 
half way down it, swung the free end of the rope 
backwards and forwards until the revolver was 
within Qin's reach. Moving as little as he could, 
Qin clutched the pistoL A swift rattle told him 
that a snake had coiled, but he remained perfectly 
stilL 

Up went the rope, and when it descended next 
time, the pocket electric lamp was attached. A 
brilliant light flooded the chultune. 

It showed a sight of fear. 

In the center of the pit and on the opposite side 
from which he was lying, was a writhing mass of 
interwining snakes, heads out, tongues flickering. 
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a nest of Crotdh^ terrificus, the banded rattle- 
gnake of Central America. 

Of the tangled heap Qin was not afraid^ bnt 
there were two snakes whose attitudes were full 
of menace. 

One was a small rattler, not more than three 
feet long, with only three or four rattles in its 
tail, which was coiled near him, watching him as 
though making up its mind to strike. At any 
second the head might shoot forth, carrying pos- 
sible death. 

The other waa a monster, perhaps eight feet 
long, within easy striking distance of the rope, 
coiled, in the center of the pit, swaying its flat head 
from side to side. This was the patriarch, bear- 
ing nineteen rattles and, without doubt, it was this 
giant whose warning had sounded so loudly in the 
chultune when Qin first came down the rope. 

The old snake had not observed him, and, by a 
film over his eyes, Qin thought he might be blind. 
The little snake, however, watching him with glit- 
tering eyes, might strike at any second, and Qin 
was clothed merely in his usual cotton shirt and 
trousers, with nothing underneath. 

There was not a second to lose. 

With an almost simultaneous movement, the 
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boy fired the revolver and rose to his feet. As the 
head of the little snake was blown off^ as much by 
the spurt of flame as the bullet, Qin fired a second 
shot at the big rattler and leaped for the rope. 
The instant he grasped it, the rope was jerked np, 
but, at the same second, he felt something strike 
his boot. As the rope shot up, less than half a 
second after the report of the pistol, the loosened 
walls gave way and Qin was dragged through an 
avalanche of stones as the chultime fell in. 

**Are you all right f the professor asked. 

**One strudc my foot," said Qin. 

There, on the edge of the leather sole, were the 
marks of the old rattler's fangs. Had Qin been a 
fraction less nimble, or had the men above delayed 
the thousandth part of a second, the fangs would 
have struck the canvas uppers and gone right 
through. As it was, the lad was safe. 

Johnson's only comment was one of regret that 
he did not have the skin of the big rattlesnake for 
his collection. As naturalist of the expedition, 
the reptile life of Yucatan interested him enor- 
mously. Next day, while other chultunes were 
being explored, Johnson stubbornly poked around 
in the debris, and finally succeeded in capturing 
the patriarch of the rattlers. 
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From Labnay the expedition proceeded to Ka* 
bah and Uxmal, where a stay of several days was 
made, before the party proceeded onward to May- 
apan, and finally to the modem city of Merida. 
Chichen Itza, having been thoroughly studied, was 
not made a part of the expedition's work, though 
the professor carefully explained to Qin the im- 
portance of the northern cities of Yucatan and 
their difference from those great ruins which 
had been visited by the party earlier in the year 
and during the season before. 

**You remember, Qin,*' he said, **I told you, 
when the climate changed, the Mayas deserted 
the southern part of the peninsula. Palenque, 
Quirigua and Copan were deserted Seibal lasted 
a little longer, and Quen Santo, possessing a dif- 
ferent climate, became a center for the southern 
refugees. 

^^The northern colonizers made their first halt 
at Bakhalal, now Bacalar, the town I was so anx- 
ious to explore, but which your countrymen for- 
bade. Moving further northward after a stay of 
only sixty years, the Mayas found the three mag- 
nificent cenotes or open reservoirs at Chichen 
Itza, and there they built their first great city. 
After staying there a century they deserted it, 
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moving to Chakanputnn, which was colonized 
about 700 A.D. The destruction of Chakanputun 
by fire in 960 A.D. set the Mayas wandering again 
and Chichen Itza was reoocupied. During the 
period of the power of Chakanputun, the cities 
of Uxmal and Mayapan had been founded. 

**The new empire of the Mayas, the Second 
Golden Age, was the period of the great triple al- 
liance of Chichen Itza, Mayapan and UxmaL 
There seems to have been an earlier triple alli- 
ance in the south, five hundred years before, com- 
posed of Palenque, Tikal and Copan, though this 
is not definite; and, in Aztec times, five hundred 
years later, the same type of triple alliance was 
formed between the cities of Tenochtitlan, Tez- 
cuco and Tlacopan. 

**This Second Age was the Period of Archi- 
tecture. The finest Maya buildings, such as the 
Governor's Palace at Uxmal and the Castillo at 
Chichen Itza, belong to this epoch. Strong alli- 
ances, however, do not always lead to wise results. 
The age of greatness led to the wealth of nobles 
and the development of cultured classes, but it 
made the people poor and dissatisfied. More- 
over, jealousy developed between the three cities. 
Finally, Chac Xib Chac, the governor of Chichen 
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Itza, plotted against Huimac Ceel, the governor 
of Mayapan, and a disastrous war followed. 

'^Meanwhile, the Chiohimecs had swept down 
upon the Valley of Anahnac, which is the fertile 
platean of the interior of Mexico, some centories 
before. These Chichimecs were of the same war- 
like Nahna stock as the Aztecs, which followed 
them a little later, and as their forerunners the 
^Toltecs,' so that the Nahua had become the dom- 
inant race on the western side of the Bay of Cam- 
peche. By their residence at Chakanputun, near 
the coast, the Mayas had come into contact with 
these Chichimec tribes. 

^^Hunnac Ceel, the lord of Mayapan, finding 
himself menaced by the lord of Chichen Itza, ap- 
pealed for help to the Chichimecs. These warlike 
tribes, ever seeking occasion for battle, promptly 
came to the aid of Hunnac Ceel and the combined 
armies routed Chac Xib Chac As a reward, the 
Nahua allies were given a large section of Maya 
territory for their own and Chichen Itza became 
a dependent city. For this cause, Chichen Itza 
is found to possess a sudden irruption of Nahua 
features in its architecture which are not found 
in any other city. The date of this subjugation of 
Chichen Itza was about 1200 AD. 
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^^Thns arose the power of Mayapan, a false 
power, however, since it depended on the alliance 
of strangers. Its policy aroused the hostility of 
the Maya nobles and people, whose patriotism 
gathered aronnd TJxmal and the sister cities of 
Eabah and Labna, where, Qin, you were nearly 
eaten up by snakes. Cocom, the lord of Mayapan, 
established slavery and only was able to keep his 
throne with the aid of the Aztecs, who, now, had 
conquered the Chichimecs and were the masters 
of Mexico. 

** Finally, about 1425 A.D. or nearly seventy 
years before Columbus discovered America, the 
Maya people rose in a great revolt under the 
Lord of IJxmal, defeated the Aztec mercenaries 
who were employed by the lord of Mayapan, de- 
stroyed the city and killed its ruler. Civil war 
arose, and not only civil war, but a strife compli- 
cated by the presence of the hired Aztec invaders. 
The forces under the lord of TJxmal retook Chi- 
chen Itza and ejected all foreigners. But there 
was no one strong hand to weld all the forces to- 
gether. The various cities wished to return to 
individual independence. Each grew jealous of 
TJxmal. Every noble wished to gain the reins of 
power. 
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^^In this confused state, first a famine and then 
a pestilence swept over the oonntry, due, probably, 
to the neglect of the water supply during the 
troublous times of civil war. The Maya empire 
was falling to pieces, and when the Spaniards 
landed in Yucatan, there was no single organiza- 
tion to combat them. In 1541, however, an army 
under a coalition of Maya diief tains, was formed 
to drive out the Spaniards. They met in pitched 
battle on the field of Ichcanzihoo in 1541, where 
the artillery and cavalry of the invaders inflicted 
a decisive defeat. So ended the Maya empire. 

**You see, Qin,*' the professor concluded, **bom 
as you were, near Copan, one of the old Maya 
sites, you have traveled the entire length of the 
empire of your forefathers. You have seen 
where the southern cities stood in their glory and 
have learned to read as much as is yet decipher- 
able of their records. You have crossed the path 
of Cortes in the * March of Pain'. You have been 
on the island where Fray Delgado was martyred 
by the I]tzas. You have visited the ruins of Ux- 
mal, the last of the great Maya cities, and you 
have seen for yourself that the independent Maya 
tribes are still strong enough and defiant enough 
to oppose the white man. The whole history of 
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fhe Maya, from their dawn to the present day, has 
been drawn li^e a picture before yonr eyes. No 
boy, in all the history of yonr people, has had snch 
a marvelons vision. What will yon do with itf 

Qin sat silent. The professor smoked on stead- 
ily, knowing that, in time, the boy would answer. 
When he did, he spoke the first long sentence that 
any one had ever heard him utter. 

**Yes,'' he said. **I have seen. I have begun 
to see. There is a great deal I have not seen. 
There is much I do not know. There is much 
that the white men can teach me. There is far 
more that the white men cannot teach me, because 
they do not know. You are coming back next 
year f Good. I will wait for you. * * 

* * What can you do f asked the professor. * * Do 
you want to go back to Honduras to the padre f 
I can put you \m a steamer for the Golf Dolce. 
You can reach Copan from there alone.'' 

"You are coming back here, you said,'' the boy 
answered. * *I will wait. ' ' 

**What will you do!" 

**Work," said the boy, **hennequen plantation. 
I am strong." 

The professor looked admiringly at the lad. 

**Very well," he said, **if that's the way you 
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feel about it, well see what we can do. When 
we get into Merida next week 111 talk to an Ameri- 
can official who lives there and who is one of the 
best archaeologists in Central America. He might 
have some work for yon to do.'' 

Thns it happened, that when the es^edilion 
sailed back for Harvard, Qin became an assistant 
to this archaeologist, helping him in his spare time, 
the while that he attended school in Merida« As 
the archaeologist lived part of the time at Chichen 
Itza, Qin became even more familiar with that 
northern min than he had been with Copan, where 
first he learned to know instead of to fear the 
demons of his forefathers. 

In Chichen Itza, moreover, Qin's greatest tri- 
umph was to take place. Like many epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries, it was made in simple fashion. 
The great discovery which unlocked the lore of 
Ancient Egypt — ^the Bosetta Stone — ^was discov- 
ered by one of the engineers attached to Napo- 
leon's army during the Egyptian campaign. 

One morning, while burrowing among the ruins 
which lay as a fragmentary heap on one of the 
many small mounds in the region of Chichen Itza, 
Qin found a stone statuette. It was rough, and 
coars)ely carved, but the lad saw its importance 
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at once, for it was a representation of Tlaloo, an 
Azteo, not a Maya god. WbUe Chichen Itza had, 
at one time, been in the hands of the Nahna allies 
of the lord of Mayapan, evidences of their occfu- 
pation were rare. 

The boy stooped down to pick it np, anticipating 
the delight which his find wonld give to the arch- 
seologisty who was specially interested in this 
pieriod of Nahna occupation. His only wonder 
was whether he wonld be able to carry it home 
alone, for the statuette, which represented a figure 
lying on its back, with head and shoulders raised 
and knees drawn up, was of good size. The boy 
put all his strength into the lift. 

It came up so suddenly that Qin almost fell 
backward. 

Disappointed, for the lack of weight suggested 
that it would not be made of stone, the lad exam- 
ined the figure more closely. Yes, undoubtedly it 
was of stone. Why, then, was it so light f 

Could it be hollow t 

Sitting down on the ground, Qin felt the carving 
at every point, pressing it this way and that. 

Something moved. 

Oblivious to all else, Qin worked for hours, the 
statuette between his knees. The stolid patience 
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of the Indian was at last rewarded Something 
moved, again. 

Tilting the statue on its side, Qin felt a slight 
looseness of the forearms and hands dasped 
across the body of the image. 

He turned it completely over on its side. With 
a slight pull the hands and forearms lifted, as 
a lid. The jointure of the arms at the elbow had 
disguised the crack. 

Unemotional though he was, the Indian lad was 
stirred. What would he find inside f He hesi- 
tated, fearing that the receptacle might be empty. 

No I As he tilted it to the level again, some- 
thing rustled. 

The boy put in his hand and from the interior 
of the statuette, drew out a book of fiber-leaves, 
painted in vivid colors. 

One look was enough. 

There, in his hands, lay the dream of every ex- 
plorer of Central America, the goal of every arch- 
ffiologist, the quest of every historian — the secret 
of the Mayas.^ 

A white boy would have shouted, or jumped 
with excitement. 

iThis incident is for the purposes of the narratiye. The key 
to the ICaya historic writing has not yet (1918) been disooTered. 
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Qin sat stilL He remembered the words of the 
ancient dakchiqnel prophecy, 

**When the Son of the Tortoise shall play tlach- 
tli above the heads of the gods, the new world of 
the Mayas shall begin." 

He had played tlachtli. He, alone, of all his 
modem race, had learned the secrets of the gods. 

Qin spent the entire day in thought, almost mo- 
tionless. Finally, he shouldered the stone vase 
with its precions contents and returned to the 
house. 

Next morning he spoke to his chief. 

**I want to go to Harvard,'* he said. 

**I know you do,*' was the unconcerned reply. 

**C)n the next boat,'* pursued Qin. 

The archaeologist laid down his magnifying 
glass and looked sharply at the boy. 

'^Whyf'he asked. 

Qin laid the roll of bark upon the table. 

The other cast one glance at it, another, then 
bent closer to examine it. The air of the room 
grew electric. 

*'Do you know what you have heref he asked 
at last, in an intense half-whisper. 

**I know,*' said Qin. 

"Why,** continued the other, **I can translate 
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it I Yon can translate it ! Any of ns can trans- 
late iti'' 

**I know/' said Qin. 

He reached ont and took the fiber roll from be- 
tween the archaeologist's hands, as it lay spread 
ont on the table. The other looked np inquiringly. 

**The professor, first," said Qin. 

**Whyf demanded the archaeologist, with the 
immediate jealousy of a scientist over so great a 
find. 

''I was jnst Lacandone boy," answered Qin. 
**The professor found me. He taught me every- 
thing. My life is for him. My work is for hun. 
My find is for him." 

A smaller-minded man than the archaeologist 
would have resented this, but the oflScial was an 
American, through and through. He bit his lip 
for envy of his scientific rivaPs priority, but he 
played the game. 

**Very well," he said, **I respect your loyalty. 
What you say is true. I'll book your passage in 
the next boat, give you money enough to reach 
Boston, write you full directions which you can 
show to anybody on the way, and provide you 
with an outfit of clothes. You can't go to Har- 
vard in a cotton jacket and trousers, a Mexican 
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hat and a pair of shoes. But 111 ask one thing in 
return/' 

Qin looked np, a question in his eyes. 

<<Let me translate that fiber book, before you 
go/' said the arch»ologist. ^'You shall take my 
translation with you. Ill promise not to publish 
the copy I keep here. When the professor makes 
public the find, my translation and his own are to 
be published side by side." 

**It is jucrt/' said Qin. **If you had not been 
helping me now, I would not have found the book 
of barf 

The archaeologist rubbed his hands with delight. 

** There won't be a boat for two weeks yet," he 
said. ^^You shall make me a copy of the book, 
Qin, while I work at the translation. " 

So when the northward-bound steamer left 
Progreso, the port of Merida, it bore among its 
passengers an inwardly confused but outwardly 
stolid Indian lad, bound for the far iUnited States. 
Qin easily made friends on board, but to not a 
soul did he breathe a word of the Fiber-Book. 

It chanced that one of the passengers was a 
prominent manufacturer, who had been down to 
visit his sisal hemp plant, Imd who, himself, was 
a Harvard man. The lad's stories of his adven- 
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tures with the expedition interested him so mneh, 
that he took the boy under his wing as far as Bos- 
ton^ putting him in the subway for Cambridge, for 
Qin was anxious to be alone when he met the pro- 
fessor. 

The subway guard put him off at the right sta- 
tion and the Indian boy, bewildered but deter- 
mined, climbed up the steps and found himself by 
the iron railing which surrounds the red-brick 
walls of Harvard. He walked gravely along the 
wide street 

The gods who favored him once, favored him 
again. 

As he came within sight of the main entrance, he 
saw, in the distance, approaching him, the pro- 
fessor. 

The boy hurried his steps. 

<<YumI'' said Qin, and stepped dead in front 
of him. 

The professor looked at the lad, first in non-rec- 
ognition, and then in sheer amazement 

**Qin!*' he cried. 

**Is this Harvard!'' said the boy. 

**Tes,'' answered the professor, not taking his 
eyes off the boy's face, **this is Harvard." 

^^Once, long ago," said the Indian lad, *^you 
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said I might find something so big that it would 
be the key to the gate of Harvard. ' ' 

**Yes,'* said the professor, **I said that/' 

*as this the gate!'' 

**Thisisthegate/' 

The boy held out the Fiber-Book. 

With infinite care and gentleness the professor 
unrolled the scroll, just far enough to see what it 
contained. 

Silence and a great wonder seized upon him. 

Then, 

**Look up, Qin, over your head,'^ he said. 

The boy gazed upward at the great wrought- 
iron portals. 

**This is the gate of Harvard,'' the professor 
said. ^^Come, we are going in I" 
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